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HIGH POINTS ON A READER’S PATH 
BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


The late Henry Austen Clapp, in his 
pleasant book called, I think, “Recol- 
lections of a Dramatic Critic’, has a 
chapter about the most memorable 
evenings he recalls in the theatre, the 
high points in his playgoing career. 
As we grow older, most of us, in con- 
versation with a crony, fall naturally 
into the spirit of such a chapter, and 
swap recollections of great evenings 
in the past, which, no doubt, lose noth- 
ing of essential glamour in the proc- 
ess, but rather shine the brighter for 
the opalescent lustre of memory. But 
has it ever occurred to anyone to set 
down the memorable moments—or 
hours, or days—of his reading; not to 
tell of “books that have influenced me” 
—Heaven forfend!—but simply to re- 
call the glorious zest of certain hours 
when the imagination has been fully 
caught up by an author and the ex- 
perience has endured like a bit of 
vivid reality? I do not now think of 
any such attempt, except by the way, 
though it seems certain someone must 
have made it. At any rate, I have 
been thinking much of late of my own 
aureoled hours with books—perhaps 
because I have had so few in recent 
years. I find my memory far richer 


than my present—which is, no doubt, 
a sign of advancing years. I have 
reached my anecdotage. 

When I was a small boy, every book 
was an adventure, as Jacob Gordin, 
the Yiddish dramatist, said every 
“she” is. I was alike thrilled by ju- 
veniles about the Maine woods, by 
“The Boys of ’76”, and by “The Scar- 
let Letter”, which I read one Sunday 
afternoon at the age of nine, because 
I was forbidden to. My reading then 
had no high lights, because it had no 
low lights. I had read all of Dickens, 
too, before I was fourteen, drawn to 
him at first by the Cruikshank and 
Phiz pictures, in our Chatto and 
Windus edition. My elder sister, my- 
self, and my younger sister, between 
us, quite ruined that edition commer- 
cially, reading its old red bindings 
off, and dislocating the engravings. 
But though I knew my Dickens as I 
knew my schoolmates, still the peculiar 
thrill I refer to was yet lacking. 

It came to me first, as far as I can 
recall, in bed one Sunday morning, 
when I was about thirteen or four- 
teen. I occupied a little bedroom over 
the front hall, in our ancient house, 
and my bookcase could be reached 
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from the bed. On Sundays, occasion- 
ally, my old gray cat was restrained 
from coming upstairs to wake me, and 
I was allowed to sleep as long as I 
chose. But I seldom slept. Rather, 
I loved to doze, half awake, and hear 
the church bells a mile away, and the 
soft rush of the wind in our big 
cherry-tree, the drone of domestic life 
under the floor. But this particular 
Sabbath I reached out and took down 
Scott’s “The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel”’, in a “supplementary reading” 
edition. Poetry to me then meant 
nothing, or at most something tire- 
some we had to copy in blue “memory 
gem” books. A poet, par excellence, 
was Longfellow, whom I hated with 
an intensity that would have done 
credit to Penrod. The only poems I 
remember to have read with any pleas- 
ure up to that time were “Old Iron- 
sides”, Moore’s “Go Where Glory 
Waits Thee” (which, for some inex- 


plicable reason, made me weep, and I 


enjoyed weeping), and “Kentucky 
Belle’, one of those ballads of the 
Civil War now happily extinct. I can- 
not say why, on this particular Sab- 
bath, I selected a poem to read. There 
may have been some picture in the 
book which inveigled me. 
The way was long, the night was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old— 

I was off on the galloping iambics, 
and I never stopped galloping till I 
fell, breathless and exhausted, off the 
last one into the prose of every day. 
I came down, in a kind of daze, to 
Sunday dinner (which I probably ate, 
however, with good zest), and from 
that day to this, perhaps you think I 
am going to say, I have read poetry 
by preference. But I am not going 
to say it. I cannot remember that I 
read any more poetry, even by Scott, 
with any increase of pleasure, till I 
reached college. This was a romantic 
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oasis in the desert of my adolescence. 
At any rate, I well remember detest- 
ing Shakespeare at prep school and 
being mildly bored by “The Lady of 
the Lake”, as well, of course, as abom- 
inating the prose “Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley Papers” (I do still), and really 
enjoying only two books—‘“A Tale of 
Two Cities” (reread for an examina- 
tion) and “The Prisoner of Zenda”. 
The latter I read at a sitting, after 
my roommate had gone to bed. It 
was exciting, but not opalescent. 
Perhaps I should admit a certain in- 
terest in the novels of one “Albert 
Ross”, which in those days were sur- 
reptitiously passed about among 
schoolboys, but it must have been a 
rather forced interest. I cannot re- 
call a one of them now—which is, per- 
haps, just as well. His real name, by 
the way, was Porter, which seems to 
be the right name to have if you wish 
to die rich as an author. 

I had just turned eighteen when I 
entered college, and had recently made 
two discoveries—women and author- 
ship. I was in love, and I wanted to 
learn to write. One, at least, of those 
conditions is rather common, and it 
is rumored that both are. At any 
rate, they were responsible for my im- 
mediate immersion in English litera- 
ture courses, and my astounding dis- 
covery of the “Golden Treasury”. 

I can still behold Professor Barrett 
Wendell parading up and down the lec- 
ture platform, twirling his watch- 
charm around and around by the 
chain, and reciting,— 

Full fathom five thy father lies — 
with appropriate comments on its 
beauties, while I sat spellbound, won- 
dering how these beauties had es- 
caped me when I studied Shakespeare 
in school. I flew to the bookstore for 
the recommended “Golden Treasury”, 
and taking it to my room, curled up 
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on the window-seat and consumed 
Elizabethan lyrics while my heart sang 
to their daybreak tunes. Nor did I 
stop with them. I galloped ahead of 
the professor. I had reached Collins 
and Blake while he was still in the 
Restoration. Then I dipped into Book 
4, and in very truth sat silent upon a 
window-seat in Weld. I didn’t know 
whether I was happy or miserable. 
Some of the poems exalted me, but 
then would come one which stabbed. 
Lines sang in my ears, images swam 
before my eyes. And at length I 
reached,— 

Bright star, would I were stedfast as thou 

art— 


and without ever having heard of Mat- 
thew Arnold and his “Celtic magic’, 
I knew I was in the very holy of holies 
of English poetry—I had come upon 
Keats! 

His poems had always stood upon 
our bookcase at home, but I had never 


opened them. I did not wait now for 
the course to catch up with me; I did 
not wait to hear a lecture on the 
“Lyrical Ballads” and Wordsworth’s 
“Preface” (which, by the way, ex- 
pressed so admirably a century ago 
much of what the “new poets” today 
are trying to phrase). I hastened to 
the college library to read Keats. It 
was a rainy, dismal afternoon when I 
went, and I should have been at a 
four-hour session in the physics labo- 
ratory. But what was physics to me? 
I had but two objects in life just then. 
One was to read Keats till supper, 
the other was to rush to see my adored 
one immediately after. And I did 
both. While the nasty winter rain 
dashed against the windows, and the 
trolleys complained on the curve of 
the avenue outside, I sat oblivious, un- 
der a green-shaded lamp, and looked 
on the foam of perilous seas in faery 
lands forlorn, and saw the warm gules 
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on Madeleine’s fair breast, while my 
thoughts, too, made purple riot in my 
heart. Indeed, I remember that after- 
noon far better than the ensuing eve- 
ning. Neither, alas! can ever come 
again, but age and wisdom teach us 
that there is more permanence to a 
poem than a passion. 

It is only natural, of course, that 
the aura of enchantment should attach 
to our reading more during college 
years than at any other time. I can- 
not now recall when or how I first read 
Fitzgerald’s “Rubaiyat’, but I can- 
not forget the night, cold, bitter, brit- 
tle, when I rode out from Boston on 
the front platform of a trolley-car (at 
that time unshielded) and declaimed 
quatrain after quatrain under my 
breath, my blood singing warm with 
the beauty of them. They must have 
come over me inside the car, and 
driven me out into the cold. Finally 
I got off and walked, through the snow 
and starlight, that I might declaim 
them aloud. Their fatalistic melan- 
choly, their haunting beauty, filled me 
with a great elation, a joyous, robust 
sadness. 

Stevenson and Kipling were the 
popular literary idols in my college 
days, but I don’t remember ever en- 
countering any profound adventures 
in reading either. Perhaps the near- 
est approach was the night I read 
“Weir of Hermiston”, and for once 
forgot to note Stevenson’s paragraph- 
ing methods and tricks of description. 
“Soldiers Three” bored me, and while, 
in his poems, Kipling sometimes 
seemed drawing near some kind of a 
new and more intimate poetic medium, 
they never moved me beyond the 
pleasures of mere tune or martial 
rhythm. I had progressed from Keats 
to Rossetti, and had lived an exquisite 
evening in “The House of Life’; 
Kipling seemed second-rate. I have 
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changed many a judgment since those 
days, but not that one. It was Mrs. 
Voynich and Thomas Hardy among 
the moderns who took me up on an 
exceeding high mountain. 

Does anyone today remember “The 
Gadfly”? Immortality certainly was 
not in it; perhaps it was fantastic, 
turgid, overwrought. But it must 
have had a certain intensity of pas- 
sion in it, or it could not have so 
roused us youngsters of the later 
‘nineties. To me it seemed to open 
many doors, and through them I heard 
idols crashing down, and reveled in the 
sound. But it was reserved for “Jude 
the Obscure” to move me as no book 
has ever done, before or since. It 
would seem as if I then had a pen- 
chant for the morbid! 

I began “Jude”, I remember, late 
one evening, just as my roommate, a 
sweet, joyous soul, who usually went 
to bed early and rose cheerful before 
breakfast, was retiring. Our sitting- 
room was heated by a coal grate, and 
I sat in the Morris chair before this 
fire, absorbed in the opening pages, 
and bade him a rather curt good night. 
I read on for some time, dozed an 
hour or two from sheer physical wea- 
riness, then woke and read again, the 
only sound being the occasional gurgle 
in my student’s lamp. I had just 
reached the point where Sue goes to 
the closet and finds the dangling bod- 
ies of her babies, when my roommate 
suddenly emerged from his bedroom, 
whistling “Up the Street”. It chanced 
that the iron poker was still in my 
hand, after a recent stirring of the 
coals. Half-hysterical, presumably, I 
let it fly at him. He ducked, and it 
smashed a panel in the door. Saint 
that he was, he picked it up, stood it 
by the grate, gave me a single re- 
proachful look, and departed for break- 
fast. 
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I read on. He had not come back 
when I finished. I threw the book 
across the room, put on my stout boots 
and a sweater, rolled my pajamas into 
my pocket, got a cup of coffee and 
some eggs in a lunch-room, and ignor- 
ing all recitations and _ lectures 
tramped out into the country, as hard 
as I could walk. I tramped till dark, 
but still the dreadful tale tramped at 
my heels, and I could not return to my 
fellows. I could not bear cheerful as- 
sociation with my kind. I put up at a 
country hotel for the night. The next 
day I tramped back, by a _ round- 
about way—a full thirty miles. As 
I drew near the familiar buildings, 
the world looked, finally, almost right 
again. I could speak once more 
to my roommate. I entered our 
rooms. 

“Going to dinner?” I asked. 

“Got it out of your system?” 

“Yes”, said I. ‘ 

“All right”, he laughed. 

That was all we ever said about it, 
but I am rather glad Hardy has 
written no more novels. 

The books which have given us pro- 
found intellectual pleasure are, natur- 
ally, debarred from consideration in 
such reminiscences as these, unless the 
pleasure has been accompanied, or 
transfused, with spiritual and emo- 
tional glow. A first reading of Emer- 
son’s “Self Reliance” has probably 
given many a youth such transfused 
emotional and intellectual satisfaction. 
But it was not so much Emerson who 
thus affected me in my college days as 
Tolstoi. Pater’s “Conclusion” of 
course we all read with vast interest, 
but Pater always obtruded his style 
so much upon our fastidious technical 
interest that we could not give his 
message undivided attention. Tolstoi, 
however, seemed to me then to have 
no style. I began “What is Art?” 
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scornfully, I who was a thoroughgo- 
ing, Paterian disciple of “art for art’s 
sake”. Though my interest was soon 
captured, it was not until I reached 
the description of a rehearsal of 
“Siegfried” that I suddenly saw a 
great vision, and fell before the book 
even as Paul on the road to Damascus. 
I must confess that my whole attitude 
toward art has been different since I 
read that book, though I had hoped to 
refrain from such _ sententiousness. 
However, I can in no other way con- 
vey the tremendous emotion of revo- 
lution within me which that book, and 
especially that section about the Sieg- 
fried rehearsal, evoked. I have never 
read the book since, and I have re 
read Pater many times; but the emo- 
tion of revolution did its work, none 
the less. I never again threw the 
bolt in my ivory tower, even when I 
entered it for a breathing spell. 

“What is Art?” precipitated me 
into settlement work, volunteer night- 
class instruction, even Sunday preach- 
ing, and very nearly cost me my de- 
gree. I don’t remember to have sur- 
rendered myself completely to a book 
again until some time after I was 
out of college. It happened on a sum- 
mer vacation, after midnight on a hot 
night. The book—why I had never 
read it before, I cannot imagine—was 
“The House of the Seven Gables”. I 
grew colder and colder as the tale 
gripped me. I closed the windows. I 
donned a bath-robe. I was swept 
along, upon the icy current of Haw- 
thorne’s sombre soul. A_ rooster 
crowed, the tale was finished—and I 
was suddenly in a furnace. But that 
is the way to read a book—uncondi- 
tional surrender must be imposed, or 
stick to the newspapers! 

Other memorable surrenders on my 
part have been to “The Hound of 
Heaven” and to Patmore’s “The Un- 


known Eros”. Patmore has always 
peculiarly fascinated me, both as a 
man and a poet. There is something 
about him I don’t like; his point of 
view has always seemed arrogant, 
aloof, egotistical, and his mysticism 
curiously flavored with sex. I cannot 
escape the impression that there was 
a taint of the sensualist in him. Yet 
when I first read “The Azalea’, and 
“The Toys’, for example, I expe- 
rienced the joyous shock of finding 
poetry wrought out of unadorned 
speech, and attaining directly to the 
imaginative rendering of common 
things. The so-called “new poetry” 
of today has, as yet, never given me 
the same joyous shock—though it aims 
to do so—save in one or two poems by 
Robert Frost. Reading “The Hound 
of Heaven’, of course, was an aero- 
plane excursion into the interstellar 
spaces. I have to add that, twenty 


years later, Francis Thompson rather 
I prefer the earthly ex- 


bores me. 
cursions of Frost and Masters and 
Sandburg. 

No doubt it is as inevitable as it is 
sad that the capacity for complete and 
joyous spiritual surrender to a book 
grows feebler with advancing years. 
Judgment, preconceptions, acquired 
tastes and habits, get between the au- 
thor and his reader, and, of course, the 
lengthening “shades of the prison 
house” dim the aureole. We still sur- 
render to whimsy and humor with 
much satisfaction, but that is not 
quite the same thing as the imagina- 
tive adventures I have tried to sug- 
gest. To “Seventeen”, or “The Little 
White Bird’, or “The Wind in the 
Willows” we have ail given a response 
that is whole-hearted and unforget- 
able. But, after all, in no such case 
is it a spiritual adventure. Spiritual 
adventures are made of sterner stuff, 
or of stuff that touches more closely 
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the primal emotions. I am afraid I 
must confess to something very akin 
to a spiritual adventure when I read 
George Moore’s “The Lovers of Ore- 
lay”, in the London edition, of course. 
No doubt that tale is shockingly im- 
moral, but it is none the less lovely. 
In it Moore speaks of the songs of 
Schubert and Schumann as “the moon- 
lit lakes and nightingales of music”. 
It is a moonlit lake and nightingale 
of fiction. 

It is not, perhaps, so odd that in 
the latter years my spiritual adven- 
tures with books have been with play 
books; it is not odd because the au- 
thentic voices in latter-day literature 
are so often the voices of dramatists, 
in spite of the plays we see in our 
theatre. The day I first read “Riders 
to the Sea” will be always marked in 
red in the journal of my memory. 
Here at last was the new poetry—in 
prose. Here at last, after a full cen- 
tury, was a theory of Wordsworth’s 
in his preface to the “Lyrical Bal- 
lads” justified by accomplishment: 
that is, the actual language of humble 
people, with its daring metaphor, and 
its innate imaginative lift when 
touched by strong emotion, was em- 
ployed by an author with propriety, 
sincerity, and the most chastened art, 
to create an effect astonishingly mov- 
ing, and astonishingly original. 

Somewhat later an American poet, 
Robert Gilbert Welch, sent me a copy 
of Dunsany’s plays, then unknown and 
unperformed in this country. The 
first one I read was “The Gods of the 
Mountain”, and, like Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, I read no more that day. Here 
again was a new, an authentic voice, 
a new vision—and an old, forgotten 
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language, the tongue of the English 
Bible, made flexible, alive once more, 
nervous, thrilling, splendid. And how 
perfect the art of the structure, the 
beginning, the middle, the end! How 
rare that sensation when the last word 
is read that no more could be said, 
that the perfect thing is perfectly 
completed! One puts on his dinner- 
coat and drags himself out to review 
the newest play on Broadway, with 
reluctant feet, after he has just come 
upon “The Gods of the Mountain” for 
the first time! 

Whether the fault is mine or not, 
this has remained my last great ad- 
venture with a book, unless I except 
“The Education of Henry Adams”, 
where, however, the adventure was 
primarily intellectual. I have read 
many excellent books in the past few 
years. I have had moments of ex- 
quisite enjoyment, as when I first read 
Walter de la Mare’s “The Listeners” 
in a subway train; but no one has 
compelled of me that ultimate surren- 
der, that complete yielding of the 
imagination, the emotions, the spirit- 
ual powers, which Aristotle long ago 
somewhat inelegantly but vividly de- 
scribed in relation to tragedy, and 
which always marks a milestone in 
one’s esthetic, and often in one’s spir- 
itual and practical life. If the fault 
is wholly mine, if it means simply that 
I am “chilly and grown old”, I shall 
lock the cases in my library, and re- 
tire permanently to my perennials. I 
can still thrill to the immortal wonder 
of a painted trillium in the spring, 
and the tapestries of autumn. But I 
am going to cherish a little longer a 
faint hope of a new Dunsany, before 
my eyesight fails. 
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BY WILLIAM McFEE 


Dinner was over, and little glasses 
of red and green liqueurs were being 
carefully transposed by the stewards 
as they withdrew the cloth. Most of 
us were smoking, and a game of chess 
was beginning at the foot of the table. 
The gramophone was rendering an 
Irish jig, and the Chief Engineer, 
from Londonderry, was incommoding 
the wardroom servants in front of the 
sideboard with a pas seul of his own 
invention. It was a typical scene. 
Half a dozen men were laughing and 
talking together at the top of the 
table, when someone suddenly re- 
marked: 

“Oh, I don’t think there’s much in 
it, you know, if you only get a good 
idea.” 

I looked at the speaker, a young 
seaplane observer, known chiefly to 
me as a devoted reader of poetry. I 
found, to my surprise, that they were 
talking of literature. Some friend at 
home had “made a hit” with a story, 
I gathered, and the talk had focused 
upon the fascinating subject of an 
idea. 

“IT have read somewhere”, remarked 
the surgeon, filling his pipe, “that 
there are only nine original ideas for 
a story in the world, and they were all 
discovered ages ago by the Chinese.” 

“You mean the nine muses,” mur- 
mured the Flight Commander. 

“Oh no”, said the surgeon, “I 
mean what I say—nine ideas. I for- 
get what they are, but the argument 
of the writer was that all plots fall 
into these nine categories. You can’t 
get away from the nine original ideas.” 


“Like a cat with her nine lives,” 
suggested the Flight Commander. 
“No wonder magazine stories are 
piffle.” 

“I have an aunt who lives at Nine 
Elms,” interjected the junior watch- 
keeper, and was suppressed. 

“I don’t think you’ve got it right, 
Doc,” I remarked, moving nearer. 
“The actual number of ideas is, in my 
opinion, immaterial. Even granting 
only nine original plots, the combina- 
tions of nine numbers is infinite, I 
am given to understand by the mathe- 
maticians. Facts prove that it is so. 
I myself have known men who had 
ideas to burn, as they say.” 

“That’s all my ideas are fit for .. . 
to burn,” muttered the surgeon. 

“I am convinced”, I went on, “that 
in the matter of ideas he who medi- 
tates is lost. I used to know a man 
who spent his life hunting for ideas.” 
The young seaplane observer was 
watching me, and I preserved an as- 
pect of bland abstraction. Without 
betraying any confidences, I was 
aware that he had secret ambitions 
toward literature. 

“This man’, I resumed, “had been 
for many years librarian at a college 
in London where I was a student. His 
knowledge of literature was as com- 
prehensive as mine was sketchy. He 
had been at a German university and 
was familiar not only with books, but 
with the art and music of western 
Europe. He had written a short play 
on some historical subject which had 
had a short run in London years be- 
fore I met him. Of course he was 
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much older than I, but we had in com- 
mon a leaning toward a bohemian ex- 
istence, which ultimately took the 
form of a flat in Chelsea, in the days 
when artists and authors lived along 
Cheyne Walk, and there was a sort of 
Latin Quarter to be found there. 

“T had a job in an office in the city, 
and he, of course, had to be at the 
college till nine or ten o’clock at night. 
We used to go to a tavern in Knights- 
bridge and stay till midnight, when 
we would walk down Sloane Street 
and along the river-front to our flat, 
where the housekeeper had left a cold 
supper spread in our room overlooking 
the Thames. And all the time we 
talked. Whether it was brilliant talk 
or not, I am not prepared to say. The 
point is that this man, with whom I 
spent a great portion of my time, was 
consumed with a preposterous craving 
to discover what he defined as ‘an 
idea for a play’. His puny little suc- 
cess with a one-act curtain raiser had 
thrown him slightly out of center and 
he had been wabbling ever since. And 
the curious thing about him was that 
this obsession kept company in his 
mind with the perfectly irreconcilable 
conviction that ‘everything had been 
done’. 

“He was an accomplished improvi- 
sator on the piano, and on fine summer 
evenings our open window on Cheyne 
Walk would be cluttered with quite a 
little crowd of home-going sweet- 
hearts and so forth, listening to him 
as he played in the darkness. But when 
I would say—‘Why not write it down?’ 
—he would make a gesture of nega- 
tion and answer that it was no use; 
everything had been done. He would 
watch me scribbling away on Sun- 
days, and assure me that it was all 
futile--everything had been done. Of 
course this was in his pessimistic 
periods. At other times he would 


rouse up and discuss the possibility 
of hitting upon ‘an idea’. 

“He had what I call a typical mis- 
conception of the very nature of liter- 
ature. He seemed to imagine that 
ideas were like nuggets of gold which 
anyone might stumble upon at any 
moment. He was preoccupied with 
the notion of wealth to be obtained 
from the idea. With all his vast 
knowledge of books this man was for- 
ever lookmg at literature through the 
wrong end of the telescope. He would 
turn over the most imbecile sugges- 
tions for books; for instance—a novel 
in which all the characters were 
wicked, or a novel in which all the 
characters were good and came to a 
bad end. His desire, you see, was not 
to evolve something out of himself, 
but to do something superficially 
different from some well-known suc- 
cess. To write because he had to, be- 
cause he would enjoy doing it, never 
entered his head. 

“Don’t imagine that he was a fool. 
On the contrary he had an instinct 
for the genuine which was unerring 
up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Here he lost himself and 
got involved in all sorts of mazes. And 
it was this sudden failure of his criti- 
cal insight to cope with his contem- 
poraries which led me one day to com- 
pare a man’s intellectual life with a 
projectile fired from a gun. Each 
follows a hyperbolic curve which 
reaches its maximum height at a cer- 
tain period and then begins to decline. 
Some never reach the point where the 
man himself is standing. Some are 
still flying ahead and are not under- 
stood by us. Of course, I added, I 
spoke in hyperbole. He was a man of 
nervous and disconcerting movements, 
gray but not old, and his pale eyes 
had the peculiar glaze of the idealist 
who is also a failure. He made a 
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quisk gesture and rapidly exclaimed: 

“*That’s an idea! That’s an idea! 
Now how can we work that out?’ and 
he fell into a reverie which lasted till 
the saloon closed. 

“It was the same when I told him 
that in a story I was writing a miser 
made the discovery that he could get 
his money back in the next world if 
his heirs squandered it in this. ‘Now 
there’s an idea!’ he burst out, and be- 
gan walking to and fro with his eter- 
nal cigarette. ‘If I could only get an 
idea,’ he would mutter. ‘Something 
really original . . . there’s a fortune 
in it... He would bump into an idea 
and remain unaware of its proximity. 
I remember when he came down to 
join me in Chelsea, he was very much 
upset. He had been two years in 
lodgings in Bayswater, kept by a 
middle-aged widow, when suddenly 
she had come up to his room ‘just as 
he was thinking out an idea for a 
play’ and asked him to marry her. He 
was in a terrible state. He packed his 
portmanteaus and trunk, took a four- 
wheeler and came down at once to me. 
He had never heard of such a thing 
in his life, he assured me! He had 
never done or said anything that any- 
one could construe into an advance. 
It took him weeks to get over the 
shock and return to his hunt for an 
idea. 

“He was like a traveler through a 
rich and pleasant land who is under 
the illusion of being in a barren desert. 
That is the point I want you to notice, 
for this friend of mine was typical of 
that period of thought in bohemian 
London. Oh dear no, he wasn’t the 
only one by any means. I daresay 
there were thousands of well-meaning 
and cultured ladies and gentlemen in 
London in those days who were 
afflicted with the same peculiar per- 
version of vision. They were respon- 


sible for the notion spreading through 
schools and colleges, suburbs and 
country towns, that an idea is a nug- 
get of gold to be suddenly found in a 
heap of dirt. Now if you will permit 
me to say so, you are quite wrong. 
My friend was wrong. I don’t wish 
to convey the impression that I was 
a sort of youthful Socrates who 
amused himself by studying the habits 
of an elderly failure. But I never 
could satisfy myself that his mania 
for an ‘idea’ or an ‘original plot’ was 
the right way to go about.” 

“Then how do you propose to go 
about?” inquired the surgeon. 

“Well, we’ll come to that presently. 
What I was going to say was this. If 
we go back a little way in the history 
of story-writing, we shall find that, 
following on the unique success of 
Dickens as a serialist, a number of 
other men achieved a somewhat simi- 
lar success without the greatness. 
That is to say, these men followed 
what they conceived to be Dickens’s 
method. They planned interminable 
serials with a central mystery which 
remained undivulged until the end, 
and was supposed to keep the reader’s 
tongue hanging out with anxiety. But 
as a matter of fact the anxiety was 
more the author’s than the reader’s, 
for the former was often driven to 
the craziest shifts to maintain the 
agony and extricate himself from the 
difficulties in which he found himself. 
As Oscar Wilde shrewdly and wittily 
remarked of these writers, ‘the sus- 
pense of the author becomes unbear- 
able’. Now, while it is true that 
Dickens usually had a few mysteries 
in his novels, mysteries which some- 
how seem strangely unnecessary and 
clumsy to us today, his success was in 
spite of, not because of them. His 
followers could not see that, and spent 
their lives devising problems which, 
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to quote Wilde again, were not worth 
solving. 

“If that were all, the evil would 
have died with them. Unfortunately 
some of these men became editors, 
and the evil that editors do lives after 
them, as well as the good. As editors 
these authors established a manda- 
rinic control over the young men who 
were beginning to write. It gradual- 
ly became impossible to sell a manu- 
script which did not conform to their 
conception of a story. Not only was 
the number of words fixed, but the 
whole business was reduced to a few 
rules. Every story had to have a 
‘plot’. By plot was understood either 
a love story, a ghost story, or a mur- 
der story. The story par excellence 
was one which combined all three. I 
am speaking now of the ’eighties and 
early ’nineties. If you want to know 
how they succeeded, turn over the old 
magazines in a second-hand bookstore 
and try to read the stories. You will 
discover, to your astonishment, many 
men who have since made their mark 
as originals, laboriously fitting to- 
gether the sorriest hack-stuff at the 
command of some editor who had be- 
come famous in the same line. By 
virtue of their own genius they have 
escaped; but they are only a few out 
of the scores who lived and died in the 
grip of that highly organized con- 
vention. 

“And the strange and terrible thing 
about it all was that every book pro- 
duced at that time which is still alive 
broke every rule that the mandarins 
had made. Even that last infirmity 
of ignoble minds—the happy ending, 
was flouted on occasion. But I am not 
concerned either with the men who 
broke down the walls of this peniten- 
tiary, or with the men who saw their 
chance and followed out through the 
gap into freedom. What I want you 
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to remember is that the great ma- 
jority believed that  story-writing 
did go by rule, that you could learn 
to do it just as you learned to play the 
piano or ride a bicycle. They paid 
for this belief with their lives, some 
of them. They lived in garrets and 
wrote stories of beautiful young ladies 
of high degree in love with diploma- 
tists and landowners. They burst 
their poor heads looking for ‘plots’ 
and ‘ideas’. They planned happy end- 
ings while their own hearts were 
breaking with failure. And it was all 
so futile, so stupidly wrong. The 
whole trouble lay in the fact that they 
were trying to write without in the 
first place getting any knowledge of 
life. They were so preoccupied with 
the technical details of a senseless 
conventionalism that they never be- 
came aware of the life around them. 
Do you remember the plaintive cry 
of one of them—‘I could be a great 
poet if I only knew the names of 
things’! 

“The man I have been telling you 
about was like that. New ideas were 
exploding all round him, and all he 
could do was to shrink into himself 
and mutter that ‘everything had been 
done. All the ideas had been used.’ 
It never entered his head to take hold 
and write about the first thing that 
came to hand, to go on writing. It 
never struck him that an idea was a 
living thing, which grows and devel- 
ops and ultimately brings forth other 
ideas. He couldn’t see that. I have 
often thought of the last time I ever 
saw him, early in the war. We had 
been to the terminal to get my bag- 
gage, for I was to spend the night at 
his place. He was talking of an idea 
he had for writing a series of articles 
on the dramatists of the seventeenth 
century. I applauded the notion, for 
he really knew more about the seven- 














teenth century than he did about the 
twentieth. But imagine it! Conceive 
the mentality of a man who proposed 
such a thing, with Antwerp falling, 
with a British Fleet destroyed off 
Coronel, with every heart in England 
on fire in one gigantic struggle with 
the powers of darkness! Neverthe- 
less I applauded the notion, for he 
desired greatly to earn a few guineas. 
And as we came out of the terminal 
station into Liverpool Street, and he 
was complaining of the difficulty in 


getting a central idea for each essay, 


it seemed as if the whole world dis- 
solved in a series of explosions. There 
was a sheet of green flame in front 
of us and the sound as of every win- 
dow in London falling in shivers. We 
darted into the station and waited for 
death. It seemed impossible that we 
could escape. My friend collapsed 
into a fit of ague. Bomb after bomb 
fell and burst with its tremendous 
detonation and he sat there on my 
grip and muttered, ‘My God! My 
God!’ The mothers with children 
and the men who had collected with 
us on that stone stairway, looked 
curiously at him as he sat shuddering. 
I don’t think he ever recovered from 
that little adventure. The twentieth 
century was too much for him. I often 
think of him, now that he is gone, 
wandering in the shades in his fruit- 
less search for an idea. Or perhaps 
he has found one, and is spending 
eternity working it out!” 

“Well”, said the surgeon, ringing 
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the bell for the bartender, “that 
doesn’t seem to get us any nearer to 
the solution. You don’t propose that 
a man should die or commit suicide in 
order to get an original idea for a 
story, do you?” 

“Not at all. My point is that a 
young man must let his ideas grow, 
and not be continually rooting them 
up to see how they are getting on. 
The broad difference between us and 
the old conventionalists is this—that 
while they constructed what they 
called a plot, something like a Chinese 
puzzle, and fitted their highly conven- 
tional characters into it, we prefer to 
conceive one or more characters 
evolved out of our own souls by their 
impact upon others, and leave these 
characters to fashion the story in 
their own way. Just as the realists 
who followed them were not real, so 
the romanticists themselves were not 
really romantic. The very essence of 
a romance is its fortuitousness, if I 
may say so. It may be succinct or it 
may be rambling. It may have the 
clear-cut beauty of a jewel or the 
shadowy elusiveness of a dream. It 
will depend for its authenticity upon 
the genuine quality of your mood. But 
in nine cases out of ten the idea, as 
you call it, is not clearly apparent to 
the author himself until he has gone 
too far to go back. He sees it in a 
glass darkly and then, perhaps, face 
to face.” 

“What’ll 
surgeon. 


asked the 


you have?” 
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GUY DE MAUPASSANT’S PARIS 


Until a few years ago at least, a 
conspicuous figure in the afternoon 
parade along the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées out to the Bois de Boulogne 
and back again was a fastidiously 
dressed man, who, from the seat of 
his victoria, surveyed the piétons on 
the sidewalks and the occupants of 
passing horse-drawn vehicles with 
eyes that were half intolerant, half 
supercilious. Toward the stream of 
motor-cars that year by year grew 
in volume, his glances were of almost 
malignant hostility. The mechanical 
vehicle he held to be an intrusion, and 
the plaything of the vulgar. But the 
steeds that conveyed him to and fro 
were of the finest breed and the last 
word in grooming; and to the end 
his attitude toward the world was the 
attitude affected by the penniless 
young clerk in a railway office, who, 
one evening, met the journalist For- 
estier in the Boulevard des Italiens, 
and gladly accepted the loan of two 
louis which he never repaid. For the 
man was the original of George 
Duroy, later Du Roy de Cantel, of 
Guy de Maupassant’s “Bel-Ami”. 
There is said to exist a set of Mau- 
passant’s books on the margins of 
which he jotted down the real names 
of every person and place he de- 
scribed. Even further than Alphonse 
Daudet he carried this passion for 
personalities. The George Duroy 
of “Bel-Ami” has been mentioned. 
The real Boule de Suif was one 
Adrienne Legay, who lived in Rouen 
at the time of the War of 1870, and 
who died in poverty about two years 
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after Maupassant himself passed 
away in the maison de santé of Doc- 
tor Blanche. The heroine of “Une 
Vie” is said to have been drawn from 
his own mother, as Dickens put his 
mother in Mrs. Nickleby, and Thack- 
eray drew upon his—together with 
his wife and Mrs. Brookfield—in the 
making of Amelia Sedley. It was 
about a year ago that a line from 
Paris told of the death of the man 
whom Maupassant invested with the 
complicated qualities of Olivier Bertin 
in “Fort Comme la Mort”. The 
Madame de Burne of “Notre Coeur” 
is supposed to have been the myster- 
ious lady—the “lady of the pearl-grey 
dress”—whose repeated visits to Mau- 
passant, in the last years at Cannes, 
so distressed the valet Francois. The 
originals of the Comtesse de Guillery, 
of Forestier and Madame Forestier, 
later Madame Du Roy de Cantel, of 
Clotilde, and of M. and Madame 
Walter of “Bel-Ami” were perfectly 
well known to a score of Maupassant’s 
personal friends. The chapters de- 
scribing modern Parisian journalism 
were based upon his own experiences 
in the offices of certain papers, notably 
the “Gaulois”. 

For all practical purposes the Paris 
upon which Guy de Maupassant drew 
so freely in the course of his six 
novels, his fifteen or twenty stories, 
that range from twelve to twenty-five 
thousand words, and his innumerable 
contes, is the Paris of today, or, at 
least, the Paris that we knew prior 
to the 1st of August, 1914. It is the 
city of pleasure and industry that is 
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reflected in his pages—the great 
sweep of the boulevards, the offices 
of the bureaucracy, the hives of jour- 
nalism, the bowered driveways of the 
Bois, or the Rond Point glinting in the 
afternoon sunshine, the humming ac- 
tivity of the great shops of fashion 
that line the Rue de la Paix and the 
Avenue de |’Opéra. But here and 
there a park plays its inevitable part, 
for when the warp of the story did 
not permit the author to carry his 
characters away, following his own 
inclination, to the waters of the Seine 
at Bougival or Malmaison, or to the 
Foret de Fontainebleau, that love of 
the country that was in his blood 
turned him to the Pare Monceau, or 
the Gardens of the Luxembourg, or 
the Buttes-Chaumont, or the Ceme- 
tery of Montmartre or the Cemetery 
of Pére Lachaise. 

Among Maupassant’s novels there 
is one that is blatant of modern 
Paris. There is Paris in “Fort 
Comme la Mort”, in “Notre Ceur”; 
touches of it even in “Une Vie”, 
“Mont Oriol”, and “Pierre et Jean”. 
But in these books the scenes are 
merely incidental; a home had to be 
found for Madame de Burne, André 
Mariolle, or Olivier Bertin—a_ back- 
ground for this encounter, for that 
prearranged meeting. But the sweep 
of the city, its vastness, its complex- 
ity, its cruel energy, its pitiless 
struggle, throb in every page of “Bel- 
Ami”. The book begins in the Rue 
Notre Dame de Lorette; it ends in 
the Madeleine. That tells a signifi- 
cant story. 

From the Rue Notre Dame de 
Lorette, George Duroy—ex-trooper 
in Algeria, now a clerk in a railway 
office on a salary that barely permits 
him to exist—strolls of an evening 
down to the boulevards to watch en- 
viously those more favored of fortune 


taking their amusement. Crossing the 
Place de |’Opéra, he meets Forestier, 
a comrade of former days in the 
service, and the encounter changes his 
entire life. The forty francs that 
the journalist thrusts in his hand lead 
to an adventure that night at the 
Folies Bergéres. The following eve- 
ning he dines with the Forestiers and 
their guests in the Rue Fontaine. 
Given a footing as a reporter on the 
“Vie Frangaise”, he soon acquires an 
intimate knowledge of that surface 
scum Paris which, to the eyes of the 
stranger, obscures the clearer waters 
below. The soul of the city he never 
probes; but with its body and the 
sores of its body he is soon as fa- 
miliar as any glazed-hat driver of 
a night fiacre. 

In the later years of his life in 
Paris Maupassant lived in the Rue 
Montchanin, a little street to the 
north of the Pare Monceau, near 
where the Avenue Villiers crosses the 
Boulevard Malesherbes. His was not 
the feverish physical activity of Bal- 
zac that sent the creator of the 
“Comédie Humaine” to every corner 
of Paris before selecting the edifice 
that was to serve as the setting for 
a projected tale. It was easier and 
it saved time to describe structures 
nearer at hand; so almost within a 
stone’s throw of the house in the Rue 
Montchanin will be found the streets 
associated with more than half of the 
Maupassant tales. They lie along the 
line of what are generally known as 
the Boulevards Extérieurs, the Bou- 
levard de Courcelles, the Boulevard 
des Batignolles, the Boulevard de 
Clichy, and the Boulevard Roche- 
chouart. 

To understand Guy de Maupassant’s 
attitude toward Paris, it is neces- 
sary to consider his life in general, 
his heritage, his training, and his en- 
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vironment. He was born August 5, 
1850, in the Chateau de Miromesnil, 
about eight miles from Dieppe, on 
the Normandy coast. Breathing 
deeply of the salt of the sea in his 
cradle, to the end of his days ever 
turnin~ to its imperious call, there 
was al, ws, in his bearing toward 
Paris, something of the hostility of 
the stranger. Maupassant’s father, 
Gustave de Maupassant, belonged to 
a Lorraine family that had established 
itself in Normandy nearly a hundred 
years before the birth of the novelist. 
The family had been ennobled by the 
Emperor Francis—in fact, had the 
right to carry the title of marquis. 
Upon this right, Guy, even in the 
years when he was most assiduously 
courting Parisian society, never 
traded. In that respect he was no 
“Bel-Ami”. In 1846 Gustave de 


Maupassant espoused Mlle. Laure Le 
Poittevain, of a family of the upper 


Norman bourgeoisie. As_ children, 
Laure and her brother Alfred had 
been comrades of Gustave Flaubert, 
a fact which may be accepted as ex- 
plaining the ardor with which in 
after years the author of “Madame 
Bovary” devoted himself to Guy’s 
literary training. 

The marriage of Guy’s parents did 
not turn out happily, and soon after 
the birth of a second son—Hervé, six 
years younger than Guy—an amicable 
separation was arranged, by the terms 
of which Madame de Maupassant 
took back her own fortune, retained 
the children, and, for their support, 
received from her husband the sum 
of sixteen hundred francs a year. 
She made her home in Etretat, be- 
tween Havre and Fécamp on the 
Norman coast, and it was there that 
the boys passed the greater part of 
their childhood. Until he was thir- 
teen Guy’s education was of an ex- 
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ceedingly desultory nature, with his 
mother practically his only instructor. 
When he entered the seminary at 
Yvetot he found the discipline and 
the society of his commonplace school- 
mates in unhappy contrast to the free 
life by the sea. 

Then came the Lycée, in Rouen. 
There he was happier, and he worked 
diligently, winning his degree with- 
out trouble. He had already decided 
upon a literary career, and, as has 
been so usual with French men of 
letters, he began by writing verse. 
At that period of his life he seems to 
have been a creature of great gayety 
and bounding animal spirits. That 
splendid physical strength, which, 
outwardly at least, he always retained, 
and which enabled him as a swim- 
mer, to buffet the waves for hours at 
a time—he once rescued Swinburne 
when the English poet was drowning 
—had, of course, not been impaired 
by excess or overwork. There are 
many anecdotes of that time that ex- 
plain the formation of the writer, and 
particularly his methods of observa- 
tion. An English maiden lady on 
whom the high-spirited youth played 
a practical joke, later served as the 
model for “Miss Harriet”. All that 
he owed to Normandy, to the peas- 
ants, the sailors, the country priests, 
the keepers of taverns—all the vivid 
impressions that were to play so 
prominent a part in his life work— 
were then assimilated. Then, in the 
spring after the War of 1870, when 
he was in his twenty-first year, he 
went to Paris. He obtained a clerk- 
ship in the department of marine that 
paid him a yearly salary of fifteen 
hundred francs. Later he found a 
more lucrative place in the depart- 
ment of public instruction. As an 
employee of the state he was by no 


means overzealous. His leisure hours 
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he devoted to boating on the Seine; 
at the office he scribbled on the paper 
of the administration the verses and 
essays that on Sundays he submitted 
to Flaubert’s criticism. 

That criticism, supervision, and di- 
rection lasted for seven years—from 
1873 till 1880. It consisted of de- 
veloping the powers of observation, of 
impressing upon the youth the older 
man’s arduous creed of style, of curb- 
ing with a firm hand the natural de- 
sire for premature publication. At 
the Sunday Flaubert table young 
Maupassant was a frequent guest. 
There he met on terms of easy equal- 
ity the leading men of letters of 
France—Edmond de Goncourt, Zola, 
Alphonse Daudet, Catulle Mendes, 
Turgenev, and others. The appren- 
ticeship came to an end in 1878 when 
“Boule de Suif” was included in the 
“Soirées de Médan”. 

Admirable as it unquestionably is 


as a story, “Boule de Suif’” was es- 


sentially a tour de force. The more 
natural expression of Maupassant’s 
talent was in the interpretation of the 
bureaucratic life about him, and of 
those Parisian scenes and streets with 
which his daily activities as an em- 
ployee brought him in contact. The 
story of Maupassant’s life from 1880 
to 1890 is the story of his books. In 
the ten years he produced six novels, 
sixteen volumes of short stories, three 
volumes of travel, besides numerous 
newspaper articles that have not been 
included in the various editions of 
his works. His average was rather 
more than three books a year, a re- 
sult that he achieved by the regular- 
ity of his work. He wrote every 
morning from seven o’clock till noon, 
turning out at least six pages a day. 
Flaubert, his master, revised and re- 
vised, sometimes spending days over 
a single sentence, groping furiously 
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for hours in the pursuit of the exact 
word. Maupassant, as fastidious as 
Flaubert in the matter of style, found 
expression so easy that he rarely 
erased. It was his habit, contrary to 
general opinion, to make a prelimi- 
nary draft of a story. According to 
one of his friends he never went to 
bed without jotting down notes of all 
that had impressed him during the 
day. Precision in the matter of mi- 
nute details was his creed. For ex- 
ample in “La Maison Tellier’, over 
which he toiled for months, there is a 
scene introducing English and French 
sailors. Being entirely ignorant of 
the English language he went to 
Turgenev in order to inform himself 
exactly as to the words of “Rule 
Britannia”. 

Where it was a case of a Paris 
street or structure he was equally 
precise. In “L’Héritage”’, that sin- 
ister tale of a conditional inheritance, 
the information that the story con- 
veys is that M. Cachelin lived in the 
upper end of the Rue Rochechouart, 
a street that may roughly be described 
as being not very far from the Gare 
du Nord. It is related that Maupas- 
sant made a careful study of every 
house of that street rear its Boule- 
vard Rochechouart end, until he found 
the one structure that fitted the pur- 
poses of his narrative. The little 
apartment in the Rue Ge Constanti- 
nople, just back of the Gare St. La- 
zare, where, in “Bel-Ami”, Mme. de 
Marelle and George Duroy had their 
meetings, is said to have been drawn 
from an apartment associated with 
certain episodes in the author’s own 
life as a man of gallantry. There was 
perhaps a generality in placing the 
office of “La Vie Frangaise’”’, where 
Duroy won his spurs in journalism, 
in the Boulevard Poissonniére; for 
locating a Parisian newspaper in that 
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neighborhood was something like as- 
cribing the office of a New York daily 
to Park Row, or a London daily to 
Fleet Street. In its sweep, “Bel- 
Ami”, more than any other novel of 
Maupassant, is compact of modern 
Paris. The very essence of the eve- 
ning life of the great boulevard, with 
its sidewalk tables and its fldneurs, is 
in the opening scene, culminating 
with Duroy’s encounter with his com- 
rade of the Algerian army Gays, For- 
estier. In turn the narrative shifts 
to the Folies Bergéres, to the home of 
the Forestiers, No. 17 Rue Fontaine, 
to that of the Marelles, to Duroy’s 
own miserable dwelling, to the Bois, 
to the church into which the adven- 
turer pursued Mme. Walter, to va- 
rious restaurants and artists’ studios, 
and finally to the stately Madeleine, 
where, with ecclesiastical blessing 
and admonition, George Du Roy de 
Cantel and Suzanne Walter were 


made man and wife. 
The Paris of “Bel-Ami” 


is essen- 
tially the Paris of “Notre Ccur”, 
of “Fort Comme la Mort’, of ‘“Mon- 
sieur Parent’, of “L’Inutile Beauté’, 
and “L’Héritage’”’. It was touched in 
“Pierre et Jean”, “Mont Oriol”, and 
“Une Vie’. But it was inevitable 
that the continual change and travel 
that was such a factor in Maupas- 
sant’s own life after his first taste 
of success, should have been reflected 
in the most Parisian of his novels. 
Two journeys, one to Cannes and the 
other to Rouen, play parts in “Bel- 
Ami”. The Norman Mont St. Michel 
and the Forét de Fontainebleau are 
woven into “Notre Ceur”. In his 
books as in his own existence Mau- 
passant needed a diversion from the 
feverish turmoil of Paris. If he him- 
self could spare time ‘for summer 
weeks between the falaises of Etretat, 
for cruises in Mediterranean waters, 
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for voyages to Italy, Corsica, Sicily, 
and Algeria, he felt that his char- 
acters were entitled to a similar privi- 
lege. Then, too, despite a certain un- 
deniable vein of snobbishness, which 
led him to profess a preference for 
the company of men and women of 
society over that of his fellow liter- 
ary workers, Maupassant’s liking for 
the grand monde was never thor- 
oughly genuine. He became a man 
of fashion, he was sought after and 
welcomed in the most. exclusive 
circles, to his talent even the doors 
of the old nobility were opened; yet 
his attitude was ever one of cold 
politeness and affected disdain. 

The formal Maupassant biography 
is that of Maynial. But six or seven 
years ago there appeared the ‘Recol- 
lections” of Maupassant’s valet. Ma- 
jor Arthur Pendennis’s man-servant, 
Morgan, takirg leave of his master 
in some. dissatisfaction, debated 
whether he should go in for literature 
or politics. Had he chosen the for- 
mer career, and become the historian 
of the grim old warrior he knew so 
well, the result might have been a 
book much in the vein of Frangois’s 
book. For to the valet the master was 
above all a dandy and an accomplished 
man of the world. It was very fine, 
perhaps, to have written “Bel-Ami”, 
and “Fort Comme la Mort”, and 
“Pierre et Jean”. But what really 
stirred the pride of Francois, and 
made him assume airs over other 
gentlemen’s gentlemen, was the pos!- 
tion of Maupassant as a boulevardier, 
his friendships with aristocratic 
names, his successes with women. 
Yet now and then Francois conde- 
scends to throw light on Maupassant 
the craftsman. For example, the pub- 
lication of “Fort Comme la Mort” in 
March, 1889, was a triumph for 
Maupassant, but brought him so many 
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visits from young writers that he 
began to complain. Francois quotes 
him: 


They tire me to death. I want the morn- 
ings for my work, and really they are be- 
coming too numerous. Henceforth I will 
receive them only by appointment of 
course I like to be of use to them; but very 
often what I tell them does no good. Now 
that young fellow who has just left me; it is 
a waste of time to give him good advice; he 
is so dissipated. He never thinks about his 
work, and yet imagines he will become a 
novel writer! It is impossible, impossible! 
You understand, in order to write a novel, 
you must think of it constantly, all the char- 
acters must be in their proper places, every- 
thing must be settled before you begin writing 
the first pages, otherwise you must begin 
every day all over again. Then there is a 
muddle, from which you can never come out 
successfully. It is not the work of one day, 
even for a practised writer, let alone a be- 
ginner. 


Francois himself had some opinions 
on literary matters. An excursion 
into the environs once led master and 
man in the direction of Zola’s house 
at Médan. Francois, in response to 
a question, acknowledged acquaintance 
with the “Rougon-Macquart” series, 
and added: 


Since you really wish to know what I think 
of the books I will tell you. M. Zola exag- 
gerates terribly when talking about servants. 
He puts all sorts of horrors in the mouths 
of the maids; in “Pot-Bouille’’ he makes them 
scream the nastiest expressions out of the 
courtyard windows. I repeat, sir, all this is 
exaggerated. Twenty-five years have I been 
a servant, and I have never heard speeches 
bordering in any way on those M. Zola puts 
in the mouths of his characters. M. Zola 
sought his documents on the very lowest rung 
of the ladder. I wonder where he got them. 
It is not fair to attack defenceless beings, 
who are very often interesting. How many 
times during a day does a poor maid-servant 
trample on her own self-respect so as to keep 
her place and remain an honest girl! And 
that, 50 as at the end of the month, she may 
pocket thirty francs, out of which she buys 
what she cannot do without, sending the rest 
to her old father and mother, who still are 
obliged to support young children, and are 
often helpless on account of their infirmities. 


Francois was with Maupassant dur- 


ing the last, tragic years. The 


trouble with the novelist’s eyes, which 
so often interfered with his work, 
began as early as 1885. To repair 
excesses, and to soften suffering, he 
indulged in ether, cocaine, morphine, 
and hasheesh. The impending crash 
was foreshadowed in such tales as 
“Le Horla”, “Lui”, “Fou”, and “Qui 
Sait?” The story of the actual break- 
down has never been made quite clear. 
Francois hintingly attributed it to 
the “lady of the pearl-grey dress and 
golden waistband”, and to a myste- 
rious telegram from an eastern land. 
There was a journey to the Ile 
Sainte-Marguerite during which some 
weird and horrible thing happened. 
But what it was no one seems to 
know. A week later at Cannes, Mau- 
passant made two attempts at suicide. 
Then he had the delusion that war 
had been declared between France 
and Germany. He was feverishly 
eager to go to the front and made 
Francois swear to follow him to the 
defense of the eastern frontier. “Dur- 
ing our numerous journeys”, recorded 
Francois, “he always gave me his 
military certificate to take care of, 
for fear this should be lost in the 
enormous quantities of papers he 
possessed.” 

Then again, and for the last time, 
Paris, or rather the outskirts of 
Paris; the maison de santé of Dr. 
Blanche, at Passy, where he was to 
remain till the end. 

They are not pleasant to contem- 
plate, those last days. There were 
periods of gibbering and violence. 
He imagined countless invisible ene- 
mies. Even against the faithful 
Francois he turned, accusing him of 
having taken his place on the “Fig- 
aro”, and slandered him in heaven. 
“J beg you to leave me; I refuse to see 


you any more.” In a savage moment 
he hurled a billiard ball at the head 
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of another inmate. Again his mad- 
ness would take the form of belief in 
his own Monte Cristo-like wealth— 
the folie des grandeurs—when he 
would rush about calling to an imagi- 
nary broker to sell the French rentes, 
en bloc. 

Now and then there was an hour of 
lucidity, of calmness, of comparative 
peace, when he was able to recognize 
friends, when, looking out of his win- 
dow, he could see the glittering lights 
of the city, and imagine the Madame 
de Burnes, the Madame de Marelles, 
the Olivier Bertins, the George Du- 
roys, going about their business and 
their pleasure as usual. Perhaps he 
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recalled the days of his lusty strength, 
when he had ever been so ready to 
faire la noce. But sparkling as had 
been the wit, loud as had been the 
laughter, there was always the under- 
tone of bitter, weary sadness. Often 
his heart had leaped to fugitive joys, 
to the delights of the palate, to the 
glamour of woman’s beauty, to the 
spectacle of snow-capped ‘mountain 
peaks, to the surge and roar of the 
sea. But ever in that heart there 
was a deep cavern, locked tight 
against the world, and in that cavern 
there was gloom, infinite gloom, the 
gloom of a man alone, always alone, 
and gnashing in the darkness. 


ENGLISH BOOKS IN THE NEAR EAST 
BY EVELINE A. THOMSON 


I can think of few more interesting 
things to do than to teach English at 
Constantinople College for girls. Pic- 
ture to yourself four grey stone build- 
ings standing on the heights of the 
Greek village of Arnaoutkeuy on the 
Bosphorus, and looking out over the 
sapphire strip of water toward Asia 
and the rising sun. Imagine these 
buildings fitted up with lecture halls, 
laboratories, reading-rooms, and dor- 
mitories; and seeming curiously west- 
ern and American as they tower above 
the narrow, unpainted, wooden houses 
and quaint little mosques and churches 
perched on the steep slopes of the vil- 
lage. Into these buildings put groups 
of eager young students of almost 
every nation under heaven—Arme- 
nian, Greek, Jew, Turk, Bulgarian, 
Albanian, Arab, Persian, European, 
and American, living and learning, 
loving and hating, imbibing and im- 


parting, and you have in some meas- 
ure the physical aspect of this unusual 
American college for girls in Constan- 
tinople. 

To teach your own language is al- 
ways an alluring occupation. But 
teaching it to Near Eastern girls, 
gathered in the beautiful city which 
is the gateway from Asia in Europe, 
has a charm all its own. To begin 
with, you learn a very great deal 
about your rich, confusing, and alto- 
gether illogical mother tongue, and at 
the same time you catch fleeting 
glimpses of oriental and slavic minds 
and modes of thought that repay you 
a hundredfold for any drudgery that 
may be connected with the work. 
After a few years of experience, when 
you have caught the eastern methods 
of expression, when you have noted the 
likes and dislikes manifested toward 
your own literature, you try to picture 
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to yourself the background of books 
and letters which these girls have 
brought from their old-world ancestry 
and eastern homes to your modern 
American classroom. You grope for a 
long time in the dark and feel it would 
take a lifetime to discover all there is 
to know of the minds behind these 
eager foreign faces in front of you. 
You find that generalizing is almost 
impossible; that each nationality 
shows startling differences; that you, 
with your western training and direct 
manner of thought, must indeed have 
infinite patience and infinite sympathy 
to understand the devious workings 
of the oriental mind. 

It was my good fortune not only to 
teach at Constantinople College but 
also to study there, so that in my stu- 
dent days I learned my own language 
side by side with Greeks, Armenians, 
Bulgarians, and Turks. Let me say 
that often, to my chagrin, their turn 
of phrase and mode of description 
were far more vivid than my own, 
although my grammar was more cor- 
rect. From their enthusiasms and 
from our long conversations on the 
meaning of the universe, so dear to 
the hearts of all students the world 
over, did I learn what they had been 
reading before the door to English 
literature was opened to them, and 
what they understood and appreciated 
in that literature, once they were able 
to reach out and taste its sweets. 

A few things can be said of Near 
Eastern literature in general. One 
fact never to be fergotten is that the 
ancient classic period is held in con- 
stant remembrance. These people live 
in past history, which has been kept 
alive and glowing by their ancient 
writers and poets. The Armenians 
remember the time when the great 
Armenian nation defeated the Per- 
sians hundreds of years ago. The 


Greeks speak with familiarity of “our 
great writers”, Euripides, Socrates, 
Plato; the Bulgarians turn to ancient 
Slavic, in which language is recorded 
the history of the one-time Great Em- 
pire of the Bulgars; and the Turks, if 
they have any pretensions toward edu- 
cation, are familiar with the Persian 
and Arabic poets, whose literature 
they consider a part of their own. 

Another feature of present-day 
Near Eastern literature is its in- 
tensely nationalistic temper. For al- 
most a hundred years, ever since the 
Balkan States began to be released 
from the paralyzing tyranny of Turk- 
ish oppression, when all national writ- 
ing was ruthlessly suppressed, these 
liberated people have burst forth with 
extraordinary vigor into songs and 
stories of their freedom, their dreams 
of greatness, and their national as- 
pirations. Every modern Balkan poet 
is a zealous patriot. A tragic strain 
as well as a fiery nationalism run 
through all their writings and the 
students at the college reflect and ap- 
preciate both. 

It must not be forgotten that while 
Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, Serbia, 
and Montenegro have all enjoyed po- 
litical liberty for some years, the in- 
habitants of the Ottoman Empire, that 
is, Ottoman Greeks, Armenians, and 
Turks, have only since 1908 had free- 
dom of speech and press. Before that 
time all writing bearing upon national 
or religious subjects was impossible, 
so it can easily be imagined what an 
outburst of fervent words—poetry and 
prose—there has been in Turkey in 
the last ten years. I am reminded of a 
certain inspired Turkish poet, who 
lived in an interesting house perched 
on the very edge of a cliff overlooking 
the Bosphorus. He was an idealist 
and an ardent member of the Young 
Turk party when it was a revolution- 
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ary society representing the best 
minds of the Empire. Of course he 
could not allow his real sympathies to 
be known, as in those days a Young 
Turk was in constant danger of his 
life. He did not dare to write or have 
published any of the many patriotic 
poems which he composed; so he and 
his wife, a lady of great charm and in- 
telligence, learned them by heart, and 
when at last despotism in Turkey was 
crushed, the poems appeared in print. 

I remember, too, a Greek fellow stu- 
dent’s telling me how her father, 
shortly after the massacres of 1896, 
decided to burn all the books he pos- 
sessed. “There was nothing revolu- 
tionary in them”, she said, “but any- 
thing written is to a Turk dangerous, 
and who knows what they might have 
done to my father if they had searched 
our house and found many Greek 
books in it? So we had a bonfire, a 
great bonfire in the back garden, and 
all our beautiful old Greek books went 
up in flames!” 

Another girl, an Armenian, told me 
how for years her mother had kept 
sewn up in her mattress copies of cer- 
tain patriotic Armenian songs, which 
had been handed down from father to 
son and mother to daughter for many 
generations. It is small wonder that 
present Near Eastern folk cannot get 
their fill of patriotic verse and story. 
They have hungered and thirsted for 
it for years, and they are children in 
their naive relish of sonorous battle 
songs and ancient epics. 

The college library, which boasts 
some 6,000 volumes, has a fair sprin- 
kling of books in the vernacular, for 
the students are urged to study their 
own language as well as English. All 
libraries are windows looking out 
upon new worlds, but this small col- 
lection of books, western and eastern, 
ancient and modern, in an American 
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institution in Turkey certainly holds 
a unique position in that respect. 
How many are the windows and how 
strange and interesting the outlooks 
which the eastern students can enjoy 
through the books there assembled. 
It is a popular place and its volumes 
are well worn. Here East meets 
West and strives to understand. 

Many students, who have already 
had training in European schools, of 
which there are a goodly number in the 
Empire, often possess an astonishing 
familiarity with certain French clas- 
sics. They are inclined to amaze the 
English professor by quoting Balzac, 
Dumas, George Sand, and Moliére and 
to have at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen a complete acquaintance with 
the writings of Maupassant. Near 
Eastern girls develop much earlier 
than western girls and, while they are 
supposed to be sheltered and protected 
in every way that is physically pos- 
sible, their knowledge of the world 
through books is often startling. Bul- 
garian girls are as a rule familiar 
with most of the modern Russian 
writers. While Russian and Bulgarian 
are different languages, an educated 
person knowing one can read the other 
easily. Also there are many Bul- 
garian translations of Russian books. 
Nearly all students before they come 
to the college can read one other lan- 
guage besides their own. 

As to their appreciation of English 
literature, it is very real. They are 
good linguists and soon master the 
language. Poetry they are very fond 
of, having, as they do, an instinctive 
musical sense. They find, however, 
that English poetry is sometimes ex- 
ceedingly difficult to understand, espe- 
cially modern poetry. It must be read 
and interpreted to them slowly and 
with sympathy, but once they have 
caught the spirit of it, they are quick 
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to respond. They like to memorize 
poetry, though the effect of hearing 
an Armenian tongue declaim “Hamlet” 
or a Greek recite “In Memoriam” is 
often rather painful for the sensitive 
English ears of the professor. Stories 
and novels, especially about American 
life, interest and absorb them. They 
are quick to see dramatic values; and 
plays of any kind, the more tragic the 
better, make a direct appeal. It is 
more difficult for them to appreciate 
humor in literature, though even here 
their understanding is astonishing. I 
remember a classmate of mine, a most 
intelligent Greek girl, who was an 
ardent admirer of Dickens. She never 
could have enough of him and read 
and reread him. She was also in the 
habit of quoting Mr. Micawber and 
Sam Weller, with as keen delight and 
often with far greater accuracy than 
many English people. She once won 


a competitive prize for an essay on 


which was 
analysis of 


“Shakespeare’s Jesters”, 
incredibly good in its 
Shakespeare’s humor. 
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I remember a Bulgarian student 
whose hero was Emerson. It is a long 
way from Concord tc Sofia, but human 
aspirations are the same and the great 
American thinker touches the human 
chord in the east as well as in the 
west. 

Now that the war is over and the 
way to Constantinople is open, I hope 
to return to my English classroom 
there. What is going to be the policy 
of the future? How much will the 
west contribute to the rehabilitation 
and regeneration of the Near East? 
Will the hostile nations of those 
troublesome corners of Asia and Eu- 
rope ever work out a peaceful basis of 
cooperation? Will the East ever un- 
derstand the West? It is impossible 
to prophesy; but I cherish the belief 
that the humble professor of English, 
with the help of the little nucleus of 
books in the Constantinople College 
library on the Bosphorus, can feel she 
has an infinitesimal share in answer- 
ing these questions in the ncw era that 
is dawning. 





LONDON, June 1, 1919. 

I forget whether in a former letter 
I explained one curious thing about 
the London book market and the 
prevalence of the long novel in Eng- 
land. The facts are singular, and de- 
serve recognition, so I will risk repeti- 
tion and make the explanation now. 
The long novel is in England more 
profitable than the short one. That 
is, if the book has any quality at all. 
If it is a question of realizing profit 
upon a small sale, every publisher will 
give preference to the conte, such as 
Oliver Onions’s “In Accordance with 
the Evidence” or Rebecca West’s “The 
Return of the Soldier”. But in gen- 
eral the books which have had the 
greatest vogue here are the long 
books. 

The reason is easily made clear. We 
sell most of our novels to the cir- 
culating libraries, as I have certainly 
demonstrated in an earlier letter. The 
libraries take as few copies of every 
book as they can. No blame attaches 
to them for such economy. If the 
book “reads well”—a library phrase— 
more copies can be bought, and in any 
case it is evident that the quicker the 
books are read the sooner are the 
copies in circulation returned and 
once again sent out to eager readers. 
A short book is read in an evening. 
It comes back the next day. Fewer 
copies of a short book are needed to 
supply a demand than are required 
of a long book which takes several 
days to get through. The long book 
stays out longer. The ebb and flow 
of its circulation is slower. There- 


fore, more copies have to be obtained 
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if the libraries are to keep pace with 
the demand among their subscribers. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that a 
long book sells in a proportion of five 
to one against a short novel which 
attains the same circulation through 
the libraries. This is putting the 
case at its simplest. You cannot ob- 
tain for a short novel anything like 
the sale possible to a long one. The 
same copy is read over and over 
again. 

There is another point in favor of 
the long book, and that is that many 
people read part of a book, like it, 
and are prevented from continuing 
their reading for several days. They 
pat the book, and say wisely, “I must 
go on with you another time’. Op- 
portunity for the resumed reading 
does not come for some days. The 
book remains unopened. Sometimes 
it is never taken up again, but re- 
mains out on the table for three or 
four weeks, and is at last sent back 
to the library because in the interval 
the reader’s enthusiasm has cooled 
and his curiosity has been aroused 
about another book altogether. This 
is a remarkable fact, and it is well 
worth considering, because I believe 
that the same element does not affect 
success in any other country. It is a 
peculiarity of English literary con- 
ditions. 

* * * 

Let me give you an example of the 
point. In 1917 Norman Douglas pub- 
lished a most astonishing novel called 
“South Wind”. It was in some ways 
a great work, but it was not written 
in a popular style, and anybody com- 
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ing across it in manuscript might 
have been forgiven for thinking that 
it had little chance of wide sale. As 
a matter of fact it had a notable run. 
It kept on selling. Yet I never met 
anybody who had read it all through. 
All who had attempted it acknowl- 
edged its quality, but all candidly 
confessed to having felt it too good 
to be read hastily. My own belief— 
it is a private vanity—is that I am 
the only person who has read the 
book throughout; and I did it be- 
cause I received a personal request 
from a very good friend to read a 
chapter at a time in the copy he gave 
me. I have seen that book in all 
sorts of places, and I honestly believe 
that nine out of every ten people who 
began it said, in perfect good faith, 
“This is too good to be hurried over. 
I’ll keep it until my mind’s clearer’. 
Meanwhile, of course, the demand 
continued, and more copies were put 
into circulation. I am very giad, for 
the book is a rich feast, and is the 
work of a man who has had, what so 
few of us have had, real experience of 
life in all sorts of extraordinary 
corners of the earth. 
* * * 

Douglas is a man of outstanding 
personality. He has done strange 
things, and thought strange original 
thoughts, and he is a natural wan- 
derer upon the face of the globe. He 
does not care for authorship, and I 
think would rather starve than write 
another book. He is not wholly an 
Englishman. I believe his mother 
was Austrian, and a member of a 
family noted for romantic marriages. 
He is a linguist with a gift for style— 
which is a thing so rare as to deserve 
honorable mention. He has written 
in German a brochure* upon the rep- 





*“Herpetology of the Grand Duchy of 
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tile life peculiar to a German Duchy. 
He has written of Italy, of North 
Africa, of Old Calabria, of saints 
and wrongdoers, of bishops and male- 
factors. He has been in the diplo- 
matic service, has drawn the extra 
pay allowed to those in the diplomatic 
service for proficiency in Russian. I 
have been told that it was he who 
first drew up a memorandum regard- 
ing the Murman coast, a memorandum 
which, for all I know, may at this 
moment be the authority upon which 
the British Foreign Office is working 
in relation to the military operations 
now in progress. Is not that an 
astounding record for a man who 
cannot be more than fifty? 

There is one bookseller in London 
who has been made to swear an oath 
to one of the most noted of our bibli- 
ophiles that he will never be without 
a copy of Douglas’s book, “Old Cala- 
bria”, and this book is already a 
rarity. It is, like Douglas’s other 
work, a minor classic, and one day we 
shall have a collected edition which 
will be regarded as a fitting monu- 
ment to a bizarre man of letters long 
secretly admired by the elect. There 
may even be a biography. Long may 
that biography be unneeded! But 
may the collected edition come soon! 
The books are not easy reading be- 
cause Douglas’s ironic allusiveness, 
and his diabolical Pyrrhonism, and 
his wit and individual outlook put 
obstacles in the way of any reader 
commonly fed by spoon; but for those 
who care for such ironic wit each of 
the books, picturesque as all of them 
are, is a feast. 

* _ * 

I have been reading a book written 
by another man of strange experience 
—Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. The book 
is called ‘“‘“My Diaries”, and the au- 
thor is one of those Englishmen who 
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are looked at askance by conventional 
Englishmen as_ hopelessly wrong- 
headed in all political matters what- 
soever. He glories in his originality 
of outlook, has been in prison for po- 
litical reasons, is a poet and publicist, 
a breeder of blood Arab steeds, a 
landowner, a Radical, and all sorts of 
other things equally contradictory. 
His interest in international affairs is 
enormous. His acquaintance with the 
most famous of our politicians and 
social leaders is perhaps unsurpassed. 
His literary reputation is high, and 
his literary acquaintance has been 
wide and distinguished. 

All these things give his book a 
curious personal value, but the book 
does not depend upon either the au- 
thor’s political views or his person- 
ality for its interest. It is chiefly 
interesting as a view of English life 
between the years 1888 and 1900; al- 
though at times it is hard to avoid 
the belief that Mr. Blunt is biased in 
his readings of character and of 
events. This matter is not one for a 
literary causerie, so I will not en- 
large upon it. What I should like to 
do, is to quote one or two stories from 
the book which have a literary in- 
terest. Mr. Blunt belongs to the gen- 
eration of Morris and Burne-Jones, 
and he knows all the anecdotes about 
the writers of his day. Morris was a 
particular love of his, but he candidly 
admits that he thinks the love was all 
upon one side, though Morris enjoyed 
his company. An entry in the “Dia- 
ries” for a day in August, 1891, is 
amusing: 


Had supper with Morris and his wffe and 
her sister, Miss Burden, and a Mr. Walker 
(Emery Walker) who helps in the printing 
work Morris was immensely pleased 
when I told him that I had read his “News 
from Nowhere”, and that Anne also had 
read it He gave an amusing account of an 
old house “that that fellow Watts (the 
painter) had been daubing over”. “But a 


coat of whitewash”, he said, “would soon 
set that right.” I told him in return about 
George Wyndham’s visit to Swinburne at 
Putney, a few months ago, when the other 
Watts, Theodore Watts-Dunton, had insisted 


-on talking politics with him instead of liter- 


ature, to George’s disgust, and how it had 
ended in Watts’s reading out his own poems 
instead of letting Swinburne read his. Watts, 
George tells me, keeps Swinburne prisoner, as 
a keeper keeps a lunatic. He had explained to 
George that some years ago he had found 
Swinburne in bed, dying of what is called 
“drunkard’s diarrhea”, and that having got 
him round, he now considers Swinburne as 
his own property, and treats him like a 
naughty boy, “a case”, said George, “for 
police interference’. 


There are candid comments upon 
Alfred Austin and his laureateship 
which I should like to quote; but 
they are rather long. Mr. Blunt had 
personal acquaintance with Austin, 
“the most absurd little cock sparrow 
of a man ever seen”, and once com- 
pared notes with him as to rival ideas 
of heaven. Mr. Blunt’s own notion 
was somewhat oriental, of a garden 
with running water, and a sleep for a 
hundred thousand years, and birds 
singing, and so on. Alfred Austin’s 
wish, on the contrary, was “to sit also 
in a garden, and while he sat to re- 
ceive constant telegrams announcing 
alternately a British victory by sea, 
and a British victory by land’. This 
seems to me a delightfully character- 
istic story. 

aa * * 

Another poet who comes out amus- 
ingly in Mr. Blunt’s pages is Francis 
Thompson. He visited Newbuildings 
(Mr. Blunt’s beautiful home in Sus- 
sex) in company with Alice and Wil- 
frid Meynell. Mr. Blunt describes: 


I had invited them to come for the night, 
but Meynell had explained that this was 
impossible, “the poet (Thompson) having 
an inconvenient habit of setting his bed on 
fire’. They came down, however, for the 
day. I met them at the station, a very 
lovely day, and as we drove through the 
woods Meynell pointed out to me that the 
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“poet of nature” was wholly absorbed in the 
“Globe” newspaper he had brought down with 
him in the train, such being the way with 
London poets. Thompson, though born in 
Lancashire and speaking English with a broad 
provincial accent, is a true cockney. He is 
a little weak-eyed, red-nosed young man of 
the degenerate London type, with a com- 
plete absence of virility and a look of rap- 
tured dependence on Mrs. Meynell which is 
most touching. He is very shy, but was 
able to talk a little when the general con- 
versation was not too loud, and he seems 
good-hearted and quite unpretending. 

When we all went out after luncheon to the 
woods, I found him quite ignorant of the 
names of the commonest trees, even the elm, 
which he must have seen every day in Lon- 
don. I pointed one out to him, and he said, 
“I think, a maple’. 


I can just see that picture, and Mr. 


Blunt’s courteous amazement! 
*& * * 


Hugh Walpole tells me that he is 
going to America in September, so I 
suppose he will be with you within a 
few weeks of the appearance of this 
letter. When you meet him there is 
one book of his you must not men- 


tion. That book is “Mr. Perrin and 
Mr. Traill’—in the American edition, 
called “The Gods and Mr. Perrin”. 
It has been mentioned to Walpole too 
often. One fatality about writing a 
book that attracts a great deal of 
attention is that it always is men- 
tioned by strangers as a passport to 
an author’s heart. Wells, for ex- 
ample, is surrounded by people who 
demand another “Kipps”. They say, 
“Oh, Mr. Wells, I do wish you’d write 
another ‘Kipps’!” That happens with 
Walpole about “Perrin”. Another 
fault readers have is the identifica- 
tion of the author with a particular 
character in one of his works. Again 
the case of Wells and Kipps occurs to 
me. And again there is appositeness 
in the reference to Walpole, for he has 
suffered from the -assumption that 
Durward, in the two Russian novels, 
is Hugh Walpole. This is false, as 
anybody who meets Walpole will 


realize. Hugh is a great big young 
man, who doesn’t get any thinner, he 
tells me; and he is one of the best 
companions one could have. He is a 
most amusing talker, and he knows all 
about everybody. Recently I met a 
young man whom I could not “place”. 
I asked the man who introduced us 
who this young person was, and he 
knew of no special identifying fact. 
I asked others, because it seemed to 
me that there was a familiarity about 
the name. Then, by chance, I men- 
tioned him to Walpole. At once I 
knew all. 

Another thing, Walpole really has 
a knowledge of what is being done in 
English literature at the present 
time. He does read contemporary 
books, which no other writer I know 
has the inclination or the patience to 
do. He is interested in what other 
men are doing, and he is very geh- 
erous in praising their work. That 
is a very good thing, and a rare thing. 
Walpole has enthusiasm, and his talk, 
being full of personal knowledge, has 
unusual freshness. Let me make it 
clear that he has his own way of 
heightening the effects of his narra- 
tions. No genuine narrator is with- 
out this gift. But in Walpole there 
is such irresistible—not exactly mal- 
ice, but—salt, that the effect is trebly 
heightened. I strongly suspect that 
Walpole will make Americans laugh 
by his tales of English literary so- 
ciety. I almost wish I could be by, so 
as to say, warningly, “Don’t believe 
it all!” If I were to say such a thing, 
he would assuredly retort by suggest- 
ing that my own tales were no more 
veracious—but rather less; but that 
is his affair. 

He has just been giving me a tab- 
ular statement of the qualities of 
various living novelists. They are 
amusing. They show that Walpole, 
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in spite of his air of innocence, which 
has already deceived one writer in 
THE BOOKMAN, has a fund of shrewd- 
ness not altogether common. I should 
like to emphasize the point I made just 
now, about his attitude to his con- 
temporaries. He is not in the least 
afraid of friendship with those who 
might superficially be supposed his 
rivals. Unkind people say that he is 
barometric, but this is not true. I 
know only one other man who can 
admire his contemporaries (novelists) 
in a broad-minded fashion. That man 
is Bennett, who of all living men is 
the least prone to jealousy, and the 
most ready to appreciate the work of 
any author of any kind, so long as he 
really has gifts. Walpole knows them 
all. He is the friend of authors as 
diverse as Conrad, Bennett, Mase- 
field, Swinnerton and May Sinclair. 
You could hardly have a more catholic 
taste. I can’t pretend to it myself. 


And, in addition, Walpole keeps a 
quite special place in his heart for 
friends who are not in any sense pub- 
lic men. Make much of him. He will 


enjoy it. And appreciate his descrip- 
tions of character, without believing 
that they are the whole truth. One 
day I wiil come to the States and tell 
you that. 

* * * 

Walpole was at one time, I believe, 
at Epsom College—as a master. It is 
supposed to be Epsom College which 
figures as the scene of “Mr. Perrin 
and Mr. Traill”’, but as to that I can 
give no assurance. The point is of 
minor interest, however. What I 
want to say is that Brett Young’s new 
novel, which is to be published in the 
autumn, deals with Epsom. Brett 
Young was there as a little boy, and 
the school appears at the beginning of 
“The Young Physician”. As Brett 
Young is a doctor the book promises 
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to be autobiographical. I hope it will 
establish the reputation of this very 
talented writer in America. He is of 
the Walpole generation, and has 
nothing like the position to which his 
gifts entitle him. 

* * - 

Mention of Walpole inevitably sug- 
gests thought of Compton Mackenzie, 
whose new novel, “Poor Relations”, is 
to be published here in September. 
The book is rather a new departure 
for Mackenzie, and, I understand, is 
a country-house comedy. Reference 
to that indispensable vade mecum, 
Who’s Who, reminds me that Mac- 
kenzie gives there his recreations as 
“playing with toys and continual 
change of address”. The toys from 
which Mackenzie gets his chief pleas- 
ure are Dr. Richter’s stone bricks, 
which must be perfectly well known 
in America. The bricks are in three 
colors, and with the aid of diagrams 
one may construct from them most 
elaborate buildings of a devotional or 
ornamental character. They have 
great attractions for any mind seek- 
ing an absorbing pastime. 

The “constant change of address” 
is another matter. Mackenzie has 
lived in a house on the Victoria Em- 
bankment, in a Cornish vicarage 
(where he wrote his first novel, “The 
Passionate Elopement’’), in another 
house on the north coast of Cornwall, 
where he spent hundreds of pounds 
stocking his garden with all sorts of 
subtropical plants, in a house in West- 
minster, and in two houses on the 
island of Capri. This of course leaves 
out of account his stays in foreign 
cities, and especially his war work on 
Mudros and in Athens, where he did 
secret service work in company with 
Edward Knoblock. His present home 
in Capri is beautifully situated on the 
south side of the island, looking out 
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toward what is eventually the Afri- 
can coast. Capri is the mysterious 
island of ‘“Nepenthe” in Norman 
Douglas’s “South Wind”. 

* * * 

Enormous numbers of societies for 
the propagation of the arts are just 
now springing up like mushrooms in 
England. I wonder how long any of 
them will last. I am not very opti- 
mistic either about their utility or 
about their longevity. The other eve- 
ning I attended (I don’t know why I 
was invited, but I was) the first 
meeting of one of these societies. 
There were two addresses, one by 
Wyndham Lewis, and the other by W. 
L. George. George, who speaks with 
a French accent so far as the curious 
sound of the letter “r” is concerned, 
pleaded for Trades Unionism in art. 
Lewis was all for decentralization. 
Both wanted the public taste edu- 
cated. 

Now it is the easiest thing in the 
world to listen to such naive speeches 
and to “know better” than the speak- 
ers, and I should not have said, as 
some subsequent speakers did, that 
the addresses were mutually contra- 
dictory. But I was certainly struck 
by the sense of futility in the proceed- 
ings. Lewis spoke like an artist, who 
was perfectly ready to take the remak- 
ing of the world in hand if only the 
world would come to him and pay him 
properly; George was apparently 
frightened of the economic bogey. 
Neither offered any constructive pro- 
posals. George was content to “stress” 
certain points, such as the need for 
common action. Lewis had evidently 
not thought anything out at all, but 
denounced Paris and London as the 
homes of fashions in- art, without ever 
realizing that the reasons young ar- 
tists crowd to towns is that only there 
can they secure satisfactory technical 
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instruction. Decentralize your teach- 
ers of the rudiments of drawing, and 
you may, or may not, get a develop- 
ment of local genius. As for George, 
although he was palpably in earnest, 
he did not succeed in doing more than 
set the ball of the meeting rolling. He 
was all for propaganda; Lewis was all 
for art. But what art, and what sort 
of propaganda, nobody at the meeting 
seemed quite to gather. 

A doctor who was present rebuked 
the artists for not seizing the reins 
of government so far as decoration is 
concerned. He abused them roundly. 
As I am not an artist, but a writer 
of causeries, I listened to his rebuke 
with some enjoyment. It all seemed to 
me rather like the old fable about 
“belling the cat’, and I cannot think 
that much will be done. The number 
of mediocrities who hang onto such 
movements is so great as to become in 
the end a sort of dead-weight, and so 
the good men tire and remain individ- 
ualists, and go on following their own 
noses as long as life lasts. Artists 
all work alone, and when they gather 
together it is generally in order to be 
silly, or to quarrel, which is much the 
same thing. 

* * * 

I hear that Lascelles Abercrombie, 
the young poet, is making a collection 
of Dixon Scott’s letters. Dixon Scott 
was a brilliant essayist and critic who 
died during the Gallipoli expedition. 
He wrote a good deal for the Man- 
chester “Guardian”, the Liverpool 
“Post”, and the London “Bookman”. 
Abercrombie, who has just been ap- 
pointed to a professorship of poetry 
at Liverpool University, was Scott’s 
friend (they were both, I believe, 
Liverpudlians), just as he was the 
friend of Rupert Brooke. The letters 
of Brooke have already been pub- 
lished. As Scott had such a vivid per- 
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sonality, his letters ought to contain 
some piquant judgments, so long as 
Abercrombie does not edit too “dis- 
creetly”. I shall look forward to the 
book. 

* * * 

Apart from such monumental works 
as Lord Jellicoe’s book on the naval 
war, which has certainly had a run of 
extreme controversial popularity, 
there is no question as to the most 
notable publication of the English 
publishing season. The book is the 
topic of the hour. It is Daisy Ash- 
ford’s “The Young Visiters”. Writ- 
ten at the age of nine years, this 
novel of high life is destined, unless 
I altogether misread the signs of the 
times, to immortality. It is a price- 
less piece of naiveté. From being a 
“mere” (the word is her own) per- 
son, Miss Ashford has become famous 
in a single night, so to speak. The 
book is to be seen everywhere. It is 
in conversation: 


a perfect gambit 
“Have you read ‘The Young Visit- 


ers’?” Only this week-end, I met for 
the first time a celebrated novelist. 
With a charmingly ingratiating man- 
ner, he used the words just quoted. 
Do you know the reply I made? It 
staggered him. He drew his chair 
nearer. He beamed upon me. My 
reply was: “Yes. I had the author 
lunching with me on Saturday”. 
That was quite true. Miss Ashford, 
duly chaperoned by a mutual friend, 
had talked with me across a small 
luncheon table in a West-end res- 
taurant. She was elated by her suc- 
cess; but she was as delightfully un- 
spoiled by it as an author could pos- 
sibly be. One would have thought 
that the hero of the occasion was 
Simon Pure. I am sure that Miss Ash- 
ford afterward described Simon as 
“a perfect lamb”. She so described 
everybody who had recognized the 
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genius of “The Young Visiters”. 
There was no suggestion that the 
world held any goats at all. When I 
instanced various sayings of famous 
authors about her book she did not 
regard me with assumed indifference. 
She said, “Oh, he must be a lamb!” 
I have never met so refreshing an 
author. 

If in a few weeks from this moment 
of writing her book is not all over 
America, I shal! be astounded. It ap- 
peals to all. I have yet to meet a 
single person who has failed to 
think it the finest joke of the 
century. English booksellers are or- 
dering it frantically by the hundred. 
At first many of them were sceptical: 
now they are tumbling over each other 
to acclaim the masterpiece. One dis- 
tinguished author had to ask his wife 
to leave off reading the book to him, 
because he found his laughter too ex- 
hausting to bear (he has recently 
been ill). Hostesses give it to their 
most gloomy guests, and find them 
human after all. 

The truth about the publication is 
that this manuscript, with others 
less good, has been in circulation 
among Miss Ashford’s friends for 
years. The writer never dreamed of 
publication. She was in Berne when 
a friend telegraphed the English pub- 
lishers’ offer (it was this friend, 
Margaret Mackenzie, who had taken 
steps to have it read). Immediately, 
noises of the book spread round Lon- 
don and about the land. Interviewers 
sprang up from behind every laurel 
bush and every street lamp. Excite- 
ment grew. By now the book has 
attained a sale such as only “best 
sellers” achieve in so short a time. 


‘And the author is still going each 


day to a city office, is receiving invi- 
tations (with the accompaniment of 
enormous bribes in the shape of sug- 
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gested fees) to read extracts at so- 
ciety parties, and has been besieged 
with offers of triumphs as a movie 
actress. Yet she is just as gleeful 
over the whole thing as a child would 
be. And she has no intention what- 
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ever of trying to write a mature 
work of fiction. She simply has no 
impulse to do this. The matter rests 
there. I hope it will continue to do so. 
I think it will. 

SIMON PURE 
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Second Paper 


BY WILLIAM WEBSTER ELLSWORTH 


The New York where I went to live 
in 1878 was a very different city from 
the one we know today. There were 
no skyscrapers, and by reason of that 
the city seemed more flooded with 
sunshine (or was that youth?); the 
peremptory tinkle of the telephone 
bell had not become an interrupter of 
confidences; no automobiles went 
about the streets; people were some- 
times run over by cabs or trucks or 
horse cars, but in a more leisurely and 
less dangerous way. The horses drew 
the cars far off up-town where no- 
body lived, and you wondered where 
the cars went and why. The upper 
west-side streets were cut through 
great rocks, where goats dwelt and to 
the children seemed like the Swiss 
chamois which they read about. The 
first apartment house (it still stands 
in East Eighteenth Street) had only 
just been built. If you did not keep 
house in a brownstone front (it 
seemed as if there must be a law re- 
quiring every house to be faced with 
that gloomy surface), you boarded in 
one. 

Fifth Avenue was all residences to 
Twenty-third Street; and beyond 
Fifty-ninth the east side of the street, 
now millionaires’ row, was as great a 


waste as the upper west side. I could 
have bought land there that would 
have made me a little Creesus. Others 
did. 

We made New Year’s calls—in tall 
hats and “Prince Albert” coats. We 
went forth, men only, at ten A. M. and 
worked till dark; then went home and 
changed into evening clothes and went 
at it again until midnight. The num- 
ber of calls was incredible, unbeliev- 
able today—sixty, eighty and more. If 
the people were not receiving they 
hung out a basket, you dropped in a 
card and it “counted”. You visited 
everyone you ever knew, and many 
you did not see again until another 
New Year came around. Of course I 
called on many women writers and 
writers’ wives and artists’ wives and 
other publishers’ wives and the wives 
of the men in my office. When you 
went to bed you had eaten at least ten 
plates of salad, twenty ices, thirty 
pieces of cake, and had drunk—well, 
that depended upon yourself. If you 
were “strictly temperate”, you might 
have consumed not more than five or 
ten glasses of wine through the day. 
Some drank all they could hold, and 
if they could hold a great deal and 
the coup de grace did not come until 
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late in the festivities, they managed 
to get through with an untarnished 
shield. One may be glad that the day 
of the New Year’s call passed long 
ago. When it passed it went out sud- 
denly. One year you made calls, the 
next year you did not—nobody did, 
and you never heard of it again. 

I felt a kind of connection in these 
days with the early writers, Bryant 
and Halleck and Willis, through 
Morris Phillips whom I knew. He 
must have been a grandson of General 
Morris, founder of the New York 
“Mirror”. He was editor of “The 
Home Journal”, a_ society paper 
founded by Willis and a successor to 
the “Mirror”. Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
was once its assistant editor. I saw 
Phillips often at the Saturday eve- 
nings of Miss Mary L. Booth, editor 
of “Harper’s Bazaar’, in her home in 
the thinly populated quarter of Fifty- 
ninth Street and Park Avenue. Those 
weekly receptions with simple refresh- 
ments of lemonade, ice-cream and 
cake, attracted the literary people of 
the time—Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Stockton, Stedman, Stoddard, Edgar 
Fawcett. The hostess’s cousin, Edwin 
Booth, came in sometimes; a sad, 
gloomy man he was then—it was not 
long since his wild young brother had 
slain Lincoln. I remember his stand- 
ing with folded arms in a corner, talk- 
ing little. He told me that such a 
party was agony to him, for his hear- 
ing was so painfully acute that he 
could hear even a whisper across a 
room—and everybody talked at once 
at Miss Booth’s. Later, I came to 
know him well and love him, in the 
days of his retirement at The Players, 
which he had founded and furnished 
to the last teaspoon as a place where 
men of his profession, who frequently 
knew few people in any other walk of 
life, should meet authors and artists 


and men of various other vocations. 

When Richard Harding Davis was 
elected to The Players a few men 
were asked to meet him, including Mr. 
Booth. Davis noticed that the walls 
were covered with old playbills which 
he was told had been presented by the 
members. Thoughtlessly but with 
good intention, he said, “Why, I have 
an interesting theatrical relic which 
I would like to give to the club. It 
is the playbill used at Ford’s Theatre 
in Washington on the night that Lin- 
coln was—” Mr. Booth threw up his 
hands and turned away. 

I heard the end of that incident 
only a little while ago. I had told the 
story in a lecture before the School of 
Journalism in Columbia, and after it 
Talcott Williams, director of the 
school, told me that Lawrence Barrett 
had given him the rest of the story. 
When Mr. Booth went upstairs to his 
room, Davis followed him, to apolo- 
gize for his thoughtlessness. “Do not 
apologize”, said Mr. Booth—“I really 
took satisfaction in your forgetting. 
It shows that at last there are some 
people in the world who do not asso- 
ciate me with Lincoln’s death.” 

I was present at the Academy of 
Music on the night that Booth played 
Iago to Salvini’s Othello—the night 
that the illness first became apparent 
that caused Booth’s death, a gradual 
loss of the power of locomotion. He 
stumbled over the chain which 
guarded the footlights. Salvini held 
the attention of the audience, while 
others gathered around Mr. Booth 
and helped him to a seat. It was a 
sad night for the friends of the great 
actor—the greatest actor that our 
country has ever produced. 

Mr. Booth’s most intimate friend 
for many years was William Bispham, 
and in his family my cousin, Kath- 
arine B. Wood, made her home. Miss 
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Wood, whose knowledge of Shake- 
speare and of the playwrights of his 
century was unsurpassed, was put in 
charge of the readers and the work of 
collecting quotations for the Century 
dictionary; and the result of her la- 
bors may be seen now in the many 
appropriate quotations with which the 
book abounds—quotations so good 
that in many cases they act as defini- 
tions. If Miss Wood had had her 
way, many more would have been in- 
cluded. Mr. Booth knew Miss Wood 
well through his intimacy with Mr. 
Bispham, and when I joined The Play- 
ers in 1889 he was very kind to me 
because he thought I looked like my 
cousin. He made me feel that I was 
his guest in the beautiful club which 
he had founded and where he passed 
his last years. 


Others besides Mary L. Booth who 
had “literary” receptions in those 
days were Dr. Holiand, Mrs. Botta, 
and “Aunt Fanny” Barrow—she 
wrote children’s books under the name 
of “Aunt Fanny”. I remember an 
afternoon reception at Mrs. Barrow’s 
to meet Ion Perdicaris, the Greek- 
American resident of Tangier, who, 
years after, was captured and held 
for ransom by the brigand Raisuli— 
Secretary Hay’s famous dispatch, in- 
spired by President Roosevelt, “Perdi- 
caris alive or Raisuli dead”, will be 
well remembered. Perdicaris did come 
out alive, but it cost him a large ran- 
som. His visiting cards were very 
cosmopolitan—in one corner “Tan- 
gier, Morocco”, in the other “Tren- 
ton, New Jersey”. When “Aunt 
Fanny” had her tea, Mr. and Mrs. 
Perdicaris had come to New York to 
give Mrs. Perdicaris’s daughter an 
opening on the stage. Mr. Perdicaris 
wrote the play and painted an enor- 
mous allegorical picture, as large as 
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a drop curtain, which as part of the 
play was unveiled in the last act. He 
engaged a supporting company, hired 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and all 
literary New York went on Monday 
night. The play ran till Thursday 
and cost him $30,000. I visited him 
later in Tangier; the great picture 
was installed in the house, running up 
through two stories. 

Perdicaris did some work on an 
autobiography not long ago. It would 
have been more interesting if it had 
contained a full account of his experi- 
ences in Morocco; but he was so hurt 
by his treatment by Raisuli, a promi- 
nent native, whom he had long known 
(after he himself had spent a lifetime 
caring for the people of Tangier and 
its neighborhood, feeding the hungry, 
bringing comfort to the captives in 
the hideous prison pens), that he 
could not bring himself to write with 
any fulness of a land which had shown 
him such ingratitude. 

I can go back vicariously in New 
York before the days of Dr. Holland 
and “Aunt Fanny” Barrow—back to 
the time when Edgar Allan Poe was 
editing a paper the year that he wrote 
“The Raven” and sold it for ten dol- 
lars. My father-in-law, Morris W. 
Smith, was a young man then, just 
beginning a business life in New 
York by sweeping out the store, and 
he lived in the same boarding house 
with Poe, who was in the depths of 
poverty. Each boarder had to heat 
his own room, and my father-in-law 
lent Poe a stove to keep him warm, 
and sometimes helped him out with 
his board money. 


Had I been wise enough to keep a 
diary these recollections would be 


more worth while. How easy it would 
have been! Between 1882 and 1894 
I lived in Yonkers, a suburb of New 
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York, and I could have spent the half- 
hour on the train every evening mak- 
ing notes of the interesting happen- 
ings of the day and of the people who 
came in—so many clever people! I 
have found that those who do things 
in the world, who write or who are 
men and women of action, are gener- 
ally the best talkers. I shall never 
forget General Sherman, as he stood 
before Gilder’s fire for two hours one 
afternoon—a tall, lank figure, his 
hands under his_ coat-tails—and 
“marched through Georgia”. Why 
could we not have had a stenographer 
behind the door, or why did not some 
of us write down our recollections of 
that talk? I suppose because such 
happenings were frequent—it was all 
in the day’s work. And Paderewski is 
another good talker, perhaps with a 
wider knowledge of the world than 
had General Sherman. He speaks 
seven languages with equal ease—“if 
one is a Pole any other language ex- 
cept Chinese is child’s play”. He can 
talk about breeding chickens or the 
curves of the Parthenon, and he is a 
capital story-teller. 

As the years went on, Roswell 
Smith began to publish books as well 
as magazines—so many books grew 
naturally out of serial publication in 
his magazines; and the younger 
Charles Scribner, who had succeeded 
his father and an elder brother, feel- 
ing perhaps that his was the book 
house, made Roswell Smith an offer 
either to buy him out or to sell out to 
him. Mr. Smith instantly chose the 
latter. At the same time, Dr. Holland, 
feeling that his life would not be long, 
sold his stock to the younger men and 
to Mr. Smith. The name of the maga- 
zine was changed to “The Century” 
and the company to the Century Com- 
pany. (It was Gilder’s suggestion 
from the Century Club.) This was 


in the autumn of 1881. To change 
the name of the magazine seemed at 
first a serious matter, but it did not 
create a ripple; the new name was 
printed in red several times across 
the old on the cover, and in a few 
months it took its place as the real 
name. 

Five years later the Scribner firm 
started their own periodical “Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine’, which has been es- 
pecially strong in fiction and in the 
good work of the younger American 
authors. Its illustrations under Jo- 
seph H. Chapin’s management have 
been admirable. Probably Theodore 
Roosevelt’s African series has been its 
most noteworthy serial. I remember 
standing in the window of Robert 
Bridges’s office—he was assistant edi- 
tor of the magazine at the time, now 
the editor—and watching the proces- 
sion pass up Fifth Avenue, Theodore 
Roosevelt the figure of honor. It was 
when he returned from Africa and he 
had begun to send the material of his 
African series to Bridges for serial 
publication. Bridges told me after- 
ward that when Mr. Roosevelt was 
back in this country he never failed 
to return every proof sent to him the 
day it was received. When young 
people tell me they are not able to 
answer a letter until some days have 
passed because they are “busy”, I 
think of Mr. Roosevelt and a few 
other “busy” men I have known, who 
manage somehow to answer their let- 
ters on the day they are received, bar- 
ring emergencies. 


For the first three years of my 
connection with the company the office 
was on the third and fourth floors of 
the building at 743 Broadway, the 
Scribner firm having their store on 
the ground floor. The stairs were 
hard for Doctor Holland, who devel- 
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oped heart trouble (he died of angina 
pectoris in November, 1881). His 
office was in the north front corner 
on the third floor, with Gilder and 
Robert Underwood Johnson, assistant 
editors, close by. The next room was 
the editorial quarters of “St. Nich- 
olas”, the children’s magazine which 
had been started in 1873. Roswell 
Smith had a small room in the rear, 
and the rest of us including a number 
of women clerks were scattered about 
the large central room. 

Roswell Smith was one of the first 
business men to employ women in 
nearly every clerical capacity. At that 
time there was hardly a woman in the 
financial quarter of New York. I was 
a young man in an insurance office 
in Hartford, Connecticut, when the 
first woman clerk known in the Hart- 
ford insurance business went to work 
in a near-by office. And if her brother 
had not been with her it would hardly 
have been considered respectable. 
Roswell Smith found that not only 
did women do good work—everybody 
knows it now—were careful and 
methodical, but that they were con- 
tented to stay in one place if it was a 
good place. Young men are apt to be 
more ambitious—and no blame to 
them—and want to move up; but a 
magazine office has some tasks, like 
keeping lists of subscribers, that it is 
very desirable to have people continue 
in for a long time, for their familiar- 
ity with the lists makes them valu- 
able. I believe that “The Century”, 
since it was established nearly fifty 
years ago, has had only three women, 
not including their helpers, in charge 
of its subscription lists. 

A clerk in a publishing office does 
not always acquire a complete educa- 
tion, notwithstanding the somewhat 
rarified atmosphere in which he lives. 
“The Atlantic” printed recently an 
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amusing letter written to one of its 
readers by the publishers of “The 
Smart Set” regretting their inability 
to tell her whether there was such a 
magazine as “The Atlantic” or not— 
they had never heard of it. Doubt- 
less that letter was the work of some 
young person in “The Smart Set” 
office, perhaps a little too young to be 
entrusted with the task of answering 
inquiries, 

I recall the case of a young woman, 
a new clerk, who came to me and said, 
“I notice that ‘The Century’ prints 
considerable poetry each month”. I 
complimented her on her keen obser- 
vation. “ I used to write pretty good 
poetry”, she continued, “when I was in 
the high school, and I think perhaps 
I could furnish the magazine with 
all it wants, and then you could in- 
crease my salary. It might appear 
under different names.” At that 
moment what Mr. Alden once wrote 
of an editor was applicable to a pub- 
lisher: “When the unprecedented is 
presented to his mind, he is likely at 
first to be bewildered”. She did not 
stay with us long, but sometimes as 
I pick up my valued contemporaries I 
say to myself, “Well, she got her job”. 

Another clerk, a young man, was 
behind the counter one day when a 
stranger called and asked if any 
stories were wanted. He was a rough 
looking stranger, who, it seems, had 
just come off an emigrant ship. Any- 
thing he cared to leave would be 
handed to the editors, the boy told 
him. The stranger turned and went 
out; “The Century” had lost Robert 
Louis Stevenson! 

Years after, when it had won him 
back, Stevenson told Gilder of this 
call, and looking at him sharply from 
head to foot, said, “I don’t know 
but it was youl saw. Yes, I think it 
was you, now that I look at You”. 
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But Gilder wasn’t the man, though he 
was properly frightened by Steven- 
son’s well-feigned recognition. He 
proved an alibi, for he was in Europe 
at the time, but he said afterward 
that he would have made the same 
answer to Stevenson that the clerk 
made. 

I never saw Stevenson. It was after 
we had moved to Union Square that 
one day meeting Henry C. Bunner, 
editor of “Puck”, as I was on my way 
to luncheon, he hailed me with “Oh, 
Ellsworth, go over to Brentano’s and 
get a book in the Seaside Library 
called ‘The New Arabian Nights’, by 
a new man named Stevenson”. That 
was a happy meeting with “the new 
man named Stevenson”. 

In “The Century” for February, 
1883, there appeared an article in the 
department “Literature” on Steven- 
son’s “The New Arabian Nights”, 
beginning: 


A few months ago an English book made 

its appearance in this country, handicapped 
with the name of “The New Arabian Nights”. 
It was, for a time, no more warmly welcomed 
than might have been “The New Rabelais” 
or “A Nineteenth Century Nibelungenlied” or 
“Robinson Crusoe” with all the modern im- 
provements. Then, by and by, one or two of 
the chorus of indolent reviewers glanced at 
the first page, read the second, and of a sud- 
den found themselves bolting the rest of the 
book, and finding stomach for it all. 
This new feast has a fine, literary smack to 
it. . . . Anyone who reads the “Nights” 
and the four stories that are bound with them 
must be struck by the author’s versatility, his 
power of picturesque description, his skill in 
drawing character with half a touch, and his 
all-pervading humor. 


—which indicates that the writer of 
“The Century’s” “Literature” depart- 
ment did not lack appreciation of 
quality. 

With the issue for November, 1883, 
Stevenson’s “The Silverado Squatters, 
Sketches from a California Mountain” 
began as a serial in “The Century”. 


Looking this up in the index to get 
the exact date, I find another contri- 
bution of Stevenson’s—long-forgotten 
perhaps. It was in “Bric-a-brac’”’, a de- 
partment which printed the very best 
humor of the day (one recalls Bun- 
ner’s classic fooling printed in that 
department—“Home Sweet Home” as 
Whitman and Swinburne and Bret 
Harte and others would have written 
it). In “Bric-a-brac’” for March, 
1885, appears the following: 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson writes to a 
friend who has just left England for Amer- 
ica: “You will meet Stockton: 

‘If I my Stockton should forget, 
It would be sheer depravity, 

For I went down with the Thomas Hyke, 
And up with the Negative Gravity.’ ” 

Stockton was one of the assistant 
editors of “St. Nicholas” when I 
joined the office force, working under 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge and along- 
side William Fayal Clarke, who is 
now the editor and is carrying on the 
best traditions of Mrs. Dodge—with 
sympathetic comprehension, also, of 
the needs and tastes and especially 
the patriotic impulses of the American 
young folk of today. Stockton’s 
“Rudder Grange” stories had ap- 
peared at odd times in “Scribner’s 
Monthly”, the first in November, 
1874; and they were gathered into a 
book by the Scribner firm in 1879. 
It was about this time that Stockton 
left “St. Nicholas” to make author- 
ship his profession. As to “Rudder 
Grange”, it may be said that the au- 
thor himself had never lived in a de- 
serted canal boat (though he was al- 
ways moving into odd suburban 
places), but he knew some people who 
did, and he made up “Rudder Grange” 
out of what might have heppened to 
them. It has always seemed to me 
that “Rudder Grange” was an example 
of perfect humor, at least if the fac- 
ulty of getting enjoyment from it by 
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repeated readings is a test. Pomona’s 
“‘T was a lookin’ at the moon, sir, 
when pop! the chair bounced, and out 
I went’” is as funny to me now as it 
was when I read it for the first time. 
And the reading aloud of that remark- 
able serving maid: “ ‘Ha, ha!’ Lord 
Mar mont thun der ed.” “ ‘My con- 
science’, said I to Euphemia, ‘can’t 
that girl be stopped?’ ” 

As may be imagined from his 
works, Frank Stockton was a man of 
great sweetness, full of lovable quali- 
ties. He was slightly lame and never 
seemed to be in very good health, and 
it was a great delight to him and to 
Mrs. Stockton to go away on frequent 
trips to Nassau or to Europe, and to 
write up their experiences. He looked 
at life in a beautiful way; he was kind 
and everyone was kind to him, and he 
gathered only flowers as he went 
along. 

Stockton’s most famous story “The 
Lady, or the Tiger?” appeared in “The 
Century” for November, 1882. Heaven 
knows how many languages it has 
been translated into and how many 
solutions of the puzzle have been 
offered. Stockton himself never made 
or wanted to make a solution—he was 
satisfied to write the story. Its success 
was perhaps helped by the title, and 
for that Will Carey of “The Century” 
editorial room was responsible. Stock- 
ton had called it “The King’s Arena” 
and had gone away to Europe leaving 
it to be published. The editors cabled, 
asking permission to change the name 
to Carey’s suggested title, “The Lady, 
or the Tiger?” 

William Carey was a very clever 
young man who died in his early for- 
ties—more than clever; Mark Twain 
called him the wittiest man he ever 
knew. He was a little inclined to 
stoutness, which usually makes for 
good humor but not necessarily for 
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wit. He had a face that always wore 
a smile, and he knew everybody and 
was universally loved. He had charge 
of proofs, sending them back and 
forth between author and printer, and 
seeing that the forms of “The Cen- 
tury” went to press on the proper 
date. His desk was near the door in 
the editorial room and few came in 
who did not stop there for a chat be- 
fore going on to more serious business 
with one of the editors. Sometimes 
they remained a long time. A great 
general came in one day and stopped 
for a few light words—they were al- 
ways on tap at Carey’s desk. “What 
do you say to strolling up to Del- 
monico’s for luncheon?” said the gen- 
eral. Carey was agreeable; luncheon 
was apt to be something of a rite 
with him, not to be abused by a bowl 
of crackers and milk in any cheap 
joint. At about half-past three they 
returned, and the great general was 
ready to attend to less important mat- 
ters with the editors. 

Carey would always remember to do 
the right thing, to get the right pres- 
ent, to send the right book for a 
“bread-and-butter” gift. If the wives 
of any of the office force were out of 
town and wanted shopping done, they 
seldom troubled their husbands, al- 
ways Carey. I can see him now walk- 
ing along Forty-second Street one hot 
summer day, piloting George W. Cable 
and his family to the Grand Central 
Station, a Cable child holding each 
hand and one or two following behind. 
It was when the Cables moved from 
New Orleans to Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts; and who so able to help in 
the migration as Carey? It was sus- 
pected at the time that Carey had 
been guilty of taking some of the 
younger Cables—who knew little of 
the frivolities of the world nor had 
possibilities of acquiring much fur- 
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ther knowledge—to a matinée. But I 
hesitate even now to make this known. 

When an acquaintance of mine was 
growing deaf someone asked him, in 
Carey’s presence, if he understood 
German. “Understand German”, 
broke in Carey, “why, bless your soul, 
he doesn’t understand English.” 

He was ill when a mutual friend 
was to be married, and for the third 
time: “Ah”, said Carey, “I am so 
sorry I can’t be there. I have always 
wanted to go to one of Ss 
weddings”. The cutting down of his 
vacation one summer was cheerfully 
met: “Ah, well, half a loaf, you 
know—” One day Brander Matthews 
came into the office wearing a very 
short overcoat which allowed some six 
inches of the tail of his undercoat to 
show. Being twitted, he explained 
that he had bought the undercoat in 
Paris and the overcoat had been or- 
dered from London. “Ah”, said Carey, 
“another “Tale of Two Cities’.” 

The sale after his death of the auto- 
graph letters, autographed books, and 
manuscripts which Carey had pre- 
served, will be long remembered by 
collectors. There were over seven 
hundred items in the collection. Few 
living American authors were unrep- 
resented; for had not Carey been 
sending them proofs and getting back 
letters for twenty years? Among the 
volumes of letters from James Whit- 
comb Riley, which his nephew Ed- 
mund H. Eitel is now editing, are 
more than fifty to Carey—all of them 
whimsical, affectionate. 

In London literary circles—and I 
think Carey was never in London but 
once and then only for a short time— 
he made lasting friends as easily as 
in New York. Austin Dobson wrote 
and dedicated a poem to him. On this 
same European trip Carey was to join 
me in Rome. My wife and I with 
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three children, the oldest then ten 
years of age, and a governess, had 
spent the winter in Mediterranean 


countries. At Naples the older little 
girl fell ill. We had made the ascent 
of Vesuvius on the day of a serious 
eruption, and in the climb from the 
funicular railway to the crater we 
were all more or less overcome by the 
sulphur-impregnated smoke from the 
voleano. We thought this was the 
cause of the little girl’s illness, but as 
she did not grow better, we took the 
train for Rome, where there was an 
American doctor. On his first call 
came the shock of our lives. He was 
sorry to have to tell us that in all 
probability our daughter had con- 
tracted smallpox, but he could not be 
sure until the next day. The only 
cheer he left with us was the an- 
nouncement that if his fears were 
realized he would take the patient at 
once to his own apartment (allowable 
in Rome, where the thought of a pest- 
house was torture) and give her back 
to us in a few weeks. Then came 
Carey, full of optimism, comforting. 
He took the other two children off for 
the afternoon, he was with us through 
the evening; at bedtime he made me 
go with him for a walk over Rome— 
from the Villa Borghese to the Colos- 
seum, through the poor quarter, 
around St. Peter’s, up the Janiculum 
—all over the city we tramped and 
he talked. And after the burden was 
lifted and the case proved to be only 
a rather serious form of measles, he 
was untiring in his efforts to keep us 
amused and the children happy. 

If one analyzes the quality which 
William Carey possessed of conferring 
happiness as he went along, one finds, 
—beyond the bonhomie, the repartee 
which always satisfied and never hurt, 
the flashes of wit that were long re- 
membered—the greater qualities of 
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kindliness and thoughtfulness, the 
going out of ‘his way to give pleasure 
to others. All these he had to a de- 
gree which I have never seen so 
strongly developed in any human 
being. 


WITH MALICE 


NEW YorRK, July, 1919. 

William Makepeace Thackeray (if I 
correctly recall his name), William 
Makepeace Thackeray (to repeat) one 
time wrote a book described (in the 
subtitle) “A Novel Without a Hero”. 
So, of course, you know. And so, too, 
of course you know that while the 
thing was a bit new at the time (in 
1847, to be exact), that is today quite 
the correct way to write any novel 
pretending to any distinction. In- 
deed, the more unheroic your hero (or 
whatever you call him), the more dis- 
tinction you may be said to have. 

So much by way of leading up to 
this fact: there is an ancient conven- 
tion regarding another, and an older 
form of literature, which still per- 
sists. And that is the notion that you 
should have an idea to write an essay, 
or what is now commonly called an 
article. Possibly this fact (as I have 
called it) is a fallacy. It may be that 
some (perhaps more than some) of 
the articles in our magazines do not 
turn on any idea. (I shall come to 
the subject of magazines presently.) 
Any idea, as I was saying, or at least 
any idea worth mentioning. However, 
if the writer of an article today does 
not have an idea what he does is 
this: he does the reverse of the 
novelist. If our novelist finds that he 
is getting a hero on his hands, he con- 


The Boys’ Club of Avenue A was 
one of the chief mourners when he 
died, and the summer camp of the 
club, paid for by Carey’s friends and 
in his memory, is known as “The 
William Carey Camp”. 
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trives to throw him into a bad light 
somewhere and so take away the 
taint. What the writer of the article 
(with no idea in it) does is to attempt 
to dress up his absence of thought so 
that it may look (to some) like a per- 
fectly stunning idea. He wants it to, 
as we say, make a noise like an idea. 
I have such a bad name for—I mean 
I have such a bad memory for names, 
or I think I might be able to recall 
the titles and addresses of a number 
of such recent articles. And articles, 
we observe, are in this like people: 
it is not always so that a man is great, 
or wise, or even sensible because he 
lives in a smart house. 

Anyhow the upshot of the whole 
matter is this: that I, Murray Hill, 
young and handsome, rich and famous, 
am now for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, according to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, 
writing an article (or essay) frankly 
and publicly announced by the writer 
thereof as being An Article Without 
an Idea. What I am writing is a 
paper containing a store of what a 
friend of mine refers to as glimpses 
into the obvious. It may become the 
fashion to do this. Things as curious 
have happened. There, for instance, 
is the case of contemporary book re- 
views. But we'll come to that sub- 
ject presently. 








It is said that essays are coming in 
again. Every once in awhile some- 
body says that. ’Tis like prophecies 
concerning the immediate end of the 
world. However, it (either one of 
these prophecies) may be so this time. 
Still, as to essays, in view of the 
economy of ideas now going, as hand 
in hand we have seen is the case, that 
likelihood does not seem so probable. 
Because, whereas you can write an 
excellent article about something with 
only one idea, and a pretty fair one 
(such as this) with no idea at all, to 
write the best sort of essay, which is 
about nothing much, you really need 
any number of ideas. 

We are all very much indebted to 
the month of March. It was, as every 
child knows, in the month of March 
that the essay was invented. (I al- 
ways write much better myself in the 
month of March than in any other 
month of the year.) The year (of the 
invention), it is hardly necessary to 
say, was 1571. Don Marquis it was 
who discovered—I mean a gentleman 
of the name of Montaigne it was who 
discovered the process of just putting 
down ideas, one after another, in such 
a fashion that they blended into what 
is called an essay. It is, by the way, 
when you come to think of it, a curi- 
ous thing, the relation of the letter 
“M” to the essay—March, Marquis, 
Montaigne, and Morley’ (Christo- 
pher). 

The reason Mr. Marquis’s recently 
published volume, “Prefaces’, is so 
good a book (as essays) is that the 
instinctive essayist who purposes to 
write, say, on the Ten Commandments 
begins quite naturally with a disquisi- 
tion upon the importance of a good 
shape of human ear. And he con- 


cludes, perhaps with some warmth, 
with a denunciation of shell spectacles. 
Perhaps I should remark in passing 
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that I recollect nothing in “Prefaces’”’ 
about either the Ten Commandments, 
ears, or shell spectacles. 

One word more as to essays. The 
mantle of the illustrious dead is al- 
ways descending upon the peculiar 
cove who essays to write an essay. 
For a considerable spell in this coun- 
try it was quite the thing to wrap 
anyone who announced that that 
which he had written was an essay 
in the mantle of Dr. Holmes. Now he 
is likely to get into the old clothes 
of Charles Lamb (Oh, Elia, of 
course!), of “R. L. S.”, of the author 
of “The Reveries of a Bachelor”, eic., 
etc, etc. 

This may be said to bring us to the 
subject of book reviewing, and 
whether or not it is a good thing for 
reviews to contain any ideas. No, 
I’m getting on too fast. I’m quite 
out of breath. I meant to say, a few 
lines up, that if I had inadvertently 
given the impression of winding the 
mantle of Montaigne about Mr. Mar- 
quis I make all possible haste to un- 
sheathe him. For in his own habit 
he is quite as he should be. 

Peculiar thing about newspapers. 
That is, about their “book pages” and 
“literary supplements”. Lately, more 
or less lately, there have been popping 
up here and there about the country, 
at any rate in the two principal cities, 
pages and supplements of a good deal 
of brightness, affairs of something of 
a rollicking nature, things with some 
dash and go to them, with a flair for 
the cheer-o. In fine, with jazz. These 
sheets have apparently caught on con- 
siderably. They undoubtedly “get 
advertising”. They presumably “in- 
crease circulation”. Now the point is 
as follows: some seven or eight years 
ago there was in this town a like or- 
gan, except that it was much better 
than any cf these later ones. Even 
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so. Or perhaps I think so because 
that was in my youth, or at any rate 
in my second youth. However, I re- 
fer you to the files. You'll see that it 
was a real doings, this. It failed. 
Nobody cared for it. Publishers 
themselves distinctly did not. Its 
editor was dropped. It changed its 
character completely. It is a thing 
most decidedly to reckon with now, 
probably the most powerful concern 
in its field. But it is an altogether 
different type of thing—and I take it 
that it couldn’t go on at that time as 
it was. In those days we didn’t know 
the word jazz, and it seems we 
didn’t know jazz in the fine art of 
literary journalism when we saw it. 

I used to think that editing a maga- 
zine was quite a trick. Fell in the 
other day with a man who edits a 
magazine. Learned there was nothing 
to it at all. The way you edit a maga- 


zine, it seems, is this: first, you find 


out who died month after next. Say 
it was Casanova. Very good. Then 
all you have to do is to get up a Casa- 
nova “number” for month after next. 
There are a combination of ways in 
which you do this. You hire a man 
to sit down and cook up something 
about Casanova. Not because there is 
anything new to be said about the 
great memoirist, nor because every- 
body is going to be interested exclu- 
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sively in Casanova throughout month 
after next. Not at all. But you have 
to get up a Casanova “number”, 
haven’t you? You sure have. That’s 
the business of being a magazine edi- 
tor. Then there are a lot of people 
going round to the library all the 
while looking up who died month after 
next. And they all cook up something 
about old Cas, and send it in to you 
because they know you’ll be on the 
lookout for it in order to get up your 
“number”. You get bunches and 
bunches of Casanova stuff. You take 
a few of these articles for your “num- 
ber”, such as will fit readily into the 
makeup. And there you are! 

Now about these book reviews, and 
whether or not they should have ideas 
in them, and a sense of the value of 
the books they discuss, and style in 
the treatment of all this. I see no 
harm in it, if the ideas are light, and 
the sense and style good. I notice, 
however, that one of our leading 
magazines has taken up this matter of 
reviews; taken it up, as Mr. Mon- 
taigne says, in a serious way. And it, 
this magazine, holds that all enter- 
tainment of any kind, all interest 
whatever, should be taken out of re- 
views; and then what you have left 
(this is the great principle of the 
thing) is just the review, and that’s 
what people want. 

MURRAY HILL 
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CURRENTS IN CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LETTERS 
BY MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 


I 

How long will the world have to 
wait for the great Anglo-French 
novel? French history, especially the 
French Revolution, has always strong- 
ly attracted the British novelist, and 
the French have been fortunate in 
their English delineators. But even 
Victor Hugo failed hopelessly when 
drawing British character, and though 
there have been many touching and 
sincere accounts of the Englishman 
at war written in France during the 
last five years, the only French writer 
who has struck the absolutely true 
note is that fine new humorist, André 
Maurois, whose slender volume “Les 
Silences du Colonel Bramble” is al- 
Even so, it may be 


ready a classic. 
doubted if any Englishman, unless 
he be a true cosmopolitan, sees the 


full, rich fun of the presentment. 
Only a Frenchman, dowered with 
that queer mixture of irony and 
tenderness, of stark reality and the 
passion for romance, which is so 
typically French, could have touched 
with so delicate and so sure a hand 
the absurdity, as well as the splendid 
heroism, of that typical “regular” of 
the old school, Monsieur le Colonel 
Bramble! M. Maurois is publishing 
a new story almost at once, but the 
title, “Ni Ange Ni Béte”, does not 
somehow promise as well as did his 
famous war book. 

There have been many tragedies as 
well as comedies, connected with the 
long stay of the British army in 
France and in Flanders. I hear that 
quaint, pathetic letters, written by 


French girls whose British soldier— 
and even officer—friends have loved 
and ridden away, are being even now 
constantly received in London. The 
French have a pathetic belief in cer- 
tain British figureheads. Thus the 
Lord Mayor of London is frequently 
approached by prudent -demoiselles 
who desire to know a little of the 
worldly circumstances of a would-be 
English fiancé, and doubtless the same 
thing is now befalling President Wil- 
son with regard to American Lotha- 
rios. 

Perhaps the fact that every French 
male novelist was for so long either 
in the trenches or engaged actively 
in some form of war work, will mean 
a recrudescence of women writers. The 
world would welcome a novel from 
Marcelle Tinayre dealing with either 
the American or British occupation of 
France. 

II 

The war brought about a curious 
and pathetic literary and artistic re- 
vival of interest in 1870. This will 
lend a special value to the forthcoming 
life of that splendid man and admir- 
able painter, Edouard Detaille. With 
all due respect to the latter-day de- 
lineator of battle-fields and battle 
scenes, the premature death of De- 
taille was a great misfortune for 
latter-day France. Perhaps because 
he himself went through when little 
more than a boy the bloodiest cam- 
paigns of 1870-71, one finds in even 
his most conventional military paint- 
ings something which seems curiously 
lacking in many of the clever, brilliant 
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sketches done by those modern paint- 
ers who simply visited the front as 
artists, and not as combatants. 

One of the most delightful after- 
noons in the present writer’s early 
life was spent in Detaille’s studio. 
He had but two interests in life—war 
and painting. He had walked and 
ridden over every great battle-field 
of Europe, and when engaged on a 
panorama of the battle of Champigny 
—where he had actually been a com- 
batant some twenty-five years before 
—he worked, as far as was possible, 
from nature, for he had a horror of 
any photographic aid to art. Apropos 
of this panorama—the joint work of 
Detaille and de Neuville—so remark- 
able was this living picture of a great 
battle, that staff officers from every 
part of the world came to Paris in 
order to see it. The artists chose 
three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
day the battle of Champigny took 
place, and nearly two years of hard 
work have been needed to do even the 
preliminary studies of men and 
horses. 

Though never rich in the modern 
sense of the word, Detaille had the 
most splendid collection of military 
accoutrements then in existence, and 
he had a great deal to do with the 
organization of the French Army 
Museum, which it is to be hoped has 
by now been visited by numerous 
American soldiers. He said to me: 


I have often been tempted to do a real- 
istic picture of the effects produced by mod- 
ern fire. But I doubt if horror of so abso- 
lutely real a kind—I mean the shambles 
and the butcher’s shop type of realism—is 
a legitimate form of art. Still I did make 
that attempt in “Un Coup de Mitrailleuse”. 
I actually saw the incident—and I remem- 
ber it all as if it had occurred an hour ago. 
I see the hollow lane, shadowed with luxuri- 
ant greenery, containing a great heap of 
dead German soldiers—every corpse is hor- 
ribly disfigured, legless and armless bodies 
lie in pools of blood. 





That Detaille could show war at its 
most terrible was proved very early 
in his career, when his awful painting 
“The Conquerors” was refused admis- 
sion to the salon of 1872 by order of 
the government. 

I asked him some questions with re- 
gard to “the next war”’—for at the 
time I saw him, no one—on the con- 
tinent of Europe at any rate—doubted 
that there would be a next war. He 
told me that, unlike most Frenchmen, 
he thought a picked army of volun- 
teers was likely to give much better 
results than one raised by conscrip- 
tion, and he declared that all the 
French staff officers with whom he 
had talked agreed substantially with 
him. Unlike most Frenchmen of his 
generation, Detaille was very fond of 
sketches of old British-army types. He 
adored the British army, and in the 
forthcoming book will be many 
sketches of old British-army types. He 
was, of course, also painfully inter- 
ested in the German army. He told 
me that when he was working on the 
illustrations of a book dealing with 
Napoleonic types, he experienced the 
almost incredible good luck to come 
across, at a small sale, a huge collec- 
tion of rough sketches, done with 
extraordinary minutie, by a German 
artist who had sketched every type 
of French soldier who passed through 
the town in which he lived during 
Napoleon’s Austrian and Russian 
campaigns. This collection is now, 
by the way, in the royal library—if 
there be still a royal library—of Saxe 
Weimar. 

III 

While it must be admitted that the 
French sometimes appear in daily life 
both narrow-minded and retrograde, 
they have a wonderful breadth of 
vision when anything literary, intel- 
lectual—and may we add sentimental? 
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—is in question. How amazing it is 
that a nation can hail as national 
heroes and heroines personalities as 
astoundingly different as were, say, 
Joan of Arc and Voltaire, Henri 
Quatre and Danton! Of the four I 
have selected, perhaps the most vital 
and real to most educated French 
people remains Voltaire. Much as 
we know of that extraordinary being— 
and no man was ever more self-re- 
vealing, and in almost everything 
typically French,—we still know 
curiously little of his sentimental life. 
Women played a great réle in his 
existence but respecting his amorous 
adventures he remains properly but 
tantalizingly dumb. There has, how- 
ever, just appeared a book entitled 
“Les Filles de Madame du Noyer”, 
and one of that lady’s daughters, 
Olympe du Noyer, had a passionate 
love affair with Voltaire. Madame du 
Noyer was, among other things, a blue- 
stocking, and the book contains many 
amusing and interesting passages 
from her memoirs. Rousseau, who 
enjoys an even greater following 
among modern French readers than 
Voltaire, and round whose enigmatic 
personality hundreds of books have 
been written, is once more the subject 
of a series of volumes, of which the 
first, published before the war, dealt 
with his youth, while the second and 
third, which are now appearing to- 
gether, bring him within sight of the 
end, that is, to Ermenonville. 


Emile Bergerat, most witty and 
amusing of Paris chroniclers, known 
to hundreds of thousands of readers 
as “Caliban”, has just been made a 
member of the Academy Goncourt. 
There are solemn people who give up 
their whole life to doing one thing 
well, and they reap their reward; 
there are others—and Bergerat is 


one of them—who do a great many 
things very well, and thus they are 
too apt to be regarded with contempt 
as “Jacks of all trades”. Bergerat was 
the youngest author ever played at the 
Comédie Francaise, for he was only 
seventeen when a one-act play of his 
was accepted “with acclamations”, 
and not only accepted but acted. He 
has never given up playwrighting, 
but the serious business of his life 
has been journalism. Almost alone 
among those of his contemporaries 
who have won a great place on the 
French press, he has a strong sense 
of humor. Sometimes his delightful 
articles recall Sterne—at other times 
one realizes that he is a fellow coun- 
tryman of Rabelais! He was once 
described as le paradoxe fait homme. 
Thus he signs himself both “Caliban” 
and “Ariel”, also “The Man in the 
Mask”. Like most distinguished 
Frenchmen he is a devoted husband 
and father, and is exceedingly proud 
of the fact that he stands in the re- 
lation of son-in-law to that whimsical 
and lovable genius—who also gave to 
journalism what should have belonged 
to posterity, Théophile Gautier. 
IV 

I was talking the other day with the 
most acute and celebrated of the 
older French critics, and he was be- 
moaning the partial eclipse of Al- 
phonse Daudet. It is strange indeed, 
that a writer who has added two 
immortal figures to the great pageant 
of French literature—‘Sapho” and 
“Tartarin de Tarascon’,—should be 
so seldom mentioned when contem- 
porary fiction is being discussed. Yet, 
as my friend truly said, using a de- 
lightful old French  colloquialism, 
Daudet was un fier monsieur. One 
has to go as far back as Balzac to 
find so great and varied an imagina- 
tive creative artist. Daudet was 
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incomparably greater than Zola, his 
contemporary and sometime rival. 
Every bit of work he did was excellent 
and memorable; and yet he had no 
great opinion of the author’s trade as 
a profession, and he must have put 
off many a young man who came to 
consult him from adopting a life of 
letters. Neither did he believe in 
journalism as a_ stepping-stone to 
higher things. He once told me, with 
a rather sad smile, that his real am- 
bition had always been to become a 
successful dramatist. This ambition 
he never realized, though “Sapho” 
still holds the stage in many lan- 
guages, and though almost every one 
of his books was dramatized. By the 
way, one odd thing remains in my 
mind apropos of Daudet’s extreme 
conscientiousness and loving care over 
his work. When seeking a title for 
the novel now known as “Sapho”, he 
considered seriously sixteen variants. 
These included “Thais” (afterward 


taken by Anatole France), “Psyche”, 


“Circe”, and “Le Monstre”’. His 
heroine, it must be borne in mind, 
was a daughter of pleasure. 

To writers, at any rate, the methods 
of work of famous novelists are always 
full of interest. It surprised me to 
learn that, like Zola, Daudet depended 
a great deal on notes and jottings put 
down by him at odd moments, and in 
every conceivable kind of place. Even 
as a young man he always kept a care- 
ful diary, recording each day not only 
what he had seen and heard, but also 
what he felt. As time went on he 
found that this diary provided him 
with very valuable material. This 
was particularly the case when he was 
writing “The Nabab” which gives so 
vivid and mordant a picture of Paris 
life under the second empire, and 
when he was engaged on his terrible 
satire “L’Immortel”’. 
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I think there came a time when 
Daudet felt sorry he had written this 
book. It was a ferocious attack on the 
French Academy, and every character 
was a portrait—not even Renan being 
spared. 

Daudet’s methods of production 
were very peculiar. When starting a 
new novel he wrote what dramatists 
would call a scenario of the story. 
Then he started amplifying and en- 
larging almost every sentence, adding 
scenes and incidents as they occurred 
to his mind. Thus he produced an 
immense amount of matter, which 
was finally sorted out, joined up to- 
gether, and divided into chapters just 
before being sent to the printer’s. As 
was perhaps natural, Balzac was 
Daudet’s master, but his favorite 
reading was Hugo’s translation of 
Shakespeare. Those who would care 
to know something of Daudet’s mind 
and mentality, apart from the many 
opportunities to this end in his novels, 
should read his son Leon Daudet’s 
book on his father. It is perhaps the 
most perfect filial tribute ever paid. 
It is not a biography in the ordinary 
sense of the word, yet it gives an ab- 
solute portrait of the man, and many 
extracts from his note-book. 

Apropos of note-books and of what 
it was once the fashion to call scien- 
tific fiction, poor Zola would have de- 
lighted in Dr. Apert’s “L’Hérédité 
Morbide”. While there can be little 
doubt that Zola pushed his theories 
much too far in the series of novels in 
which he told the whole of the life 
story of a French family during the 
nineteenth century, his system was 
much more worthy of respect than 
that of those modern novelists who 
take no notice of heredity. In real 
life disagreeable, bad-natured people 
do not as a rule have delightful, an- 
gelic-natured children; in novels they 
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constantly do so, and the fact used to 
make poor Zola almost ill with rage. 
But French novelists have never been 
as great sinners in this respect as are 
their British and American brothers. 
That doubtless is owing to the fact 
that heredity, morbid or other, plays 
an important réle in ordinary French 
life. No marriage is arranged in any 
class in France without the parents of 
the contracting parties going to much 
trouble, and sometimes to much ex- 
pense, in order to find out all that can 
possibly be discovered about the pros- 
pective bride and bridegroom’s imme- 
diate forebears. Indeed, the stories 
which most French people could tell 
about this curious custom would be 
regarded as incredible in America and 
England. 
V 

One of the things which has always 
struck the imagination of the world 
has been the cutting off of early 
genius by death. Keats is the su- 


preme example, but one can call to 


mind many others. It is dolorous to 
think of what the late war cost hu- 
manity in that respect—indeed, it is 
not too much to say that with regard 
to French letters, death has thinned 
the ranks of a whole generation of 
brilliant, sensitive, and accomplished 
writers. Among these a special trib- 
ute may well be paid to the memory of 
Emile Clermont, described by no less 
an authority than M. Barrés as ce 
jeune génie frémissant. Clermont had 
only published three comparatively 
short works of imagination—“Amour 
Promis”, “Laure”, and “L’Histoire 
d’Isabelle’—but they had given him, 
at any rate among the critics, and 
among those eager readers who are 
always searching for the new, the 
strange, the exquisite, and the un- 
usual, a unique place. His “Life”, 
which includes much of his corre- 


spondence, as well as his war diary, 
has just been published by his sister, 
who seems to have been as devoted to 
him as was Eugénie de Guérin to her 
brother. Though every page of the 
volume is worth reading, those con- 
cerned with the French literature of 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow will 
naturally turn with special interest to 
that portion of the book entitled “The 
Novelist”, for in it Clermont’s theories 
as to the art of literature are very 
closely analyzed and displayed. He 
worked with difficulty, though now and 
again there came to him that inspired 
moment for which all writers long. 
So little did he think of the effect of 
his work on the casual reader that one 
of his favorite quotations was Lacor- 
daire’s splendid sentence, “Une seule 
ame est souvent un grand auditoire”. 

Like so many Frenchmen of his day, 
Clermont did not much care for the 
great figures of the past. Both Hugo 
and Renan irritated him—indeed, he 
went so far as to think Renan had had 
a very bad effect on his generation. 
On the other hand, he had an immense 
admiration for Sainte-Beuve. Infi- 
nitely touching are the few chapters 
devoted to his life as a soldier. He 
had none of the natural French in- 
stinct for war. He forced himself to 
be a good soldier. While quiet, shy, 
gentle in his manner, how thoroughly 
he realized the finer side of the great 
tragedy was shown by the noble words 
he wrote to his sister concerning his 
comrades: “Ils sont tous ainsi! Non 
point avides, convoitant, comme les 
races conquérantes, mais détachés, et 
sachant si bien mourir!” 


VI 
A French correspondent keenly in- 
terested in English literature tells me 
that to his mind the most remarkable 
book published in England for some 
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years is “The Journal of a Disap- 
pointed Man”. He goes on to express 
amazement that any human being 
should have left such a document for 
publication. It is a fact, and a very 
curious fact, that French literature— 
so rich, so varied, so amazingly daring 
throughout the ages—is yet strangely 
lacking in “the human document” pure 
and simple. One can almost count on 
the fingers of one hand the French 
books which have set out to tell the 
truth and nothing but the truth. “Elle 
et Lui” is a famous example, but you 
have but to read it now, when the 
world possesses the real love letters 
and secret diaries of the man and 
woman concerned, to see how very 
“arranged” was that study of the 
human heart. Though written in 
poetic form, the “Livre d’Amour” of 
Sainte-Beuve is far more true and re- 
vealing than “Elle et Lui”. In the 
“Livre d’Amour” was told, with a 
shocking absence of reticence, the 
true, intimate story of the writer’s 
passionate love affair with Madame 
Victor Hugo. But though Sainte- 
Beuve sometimes showed manuscript 
copies of the poems to his friends, the 
book was never published in its en- 
tirety, and the “Livre d’Amour”, as 
we now know it, was not printed until 
forty years later. 

“The Diary of Marie Bashkirtseff” 
was the nearest approach to a French 
“Diary of a Disappointed Man”, but 
the strange, unhappy girl had not a 
single drop of French blood in her 
veins, and no Frenchwoman could 
have written her book. There does, 
however, exist one French collection of 
letters which tell not only the truth 
but all the truth and nothing but the 
truth. These are contained in a little 
volume bearing the title “Lettres 4 
Fanfan” published anonymously some 
thirty years ago. Even now only a 
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few people know that they are the 
genuine love letters of the great ac- 
tress, Aimée Desclée, to a cavalry 
officer whom she loved not wisely but 
too well. 
VII 

What should form a very curious 
and valuable addition to every war li- 
brary is just about to be published in 
Paris. “Le Poilu Tel Qu’il Se Parle” 
is a most elaborate dictionary of all 
the new and old words, popular ex- 
pressions and sayings employed and 
uttered by those Frenchmen who 
fought, suffered, and triumphed in 
the armies of 1914-18. The author is 
a distinguished etymologist, and—this 
is very important—was himself on 
active service during the first thirty- 
eight months of war. More fortunate 
than most educated Frenchmen, he 
was able to pursue both his profession 
and his hobby when in the trenches. 
He took perpetual notes of all he heard 
said around him, and made a special 
point of the special slang of each regi- 
ment. After he had exhausted the 
infantry and artillery, he entered the 
air service, and made a special study 
of air language, blue and otherwise! 
The result should be a most extraordi- 
nary and valuable contribution to 
French war literature. 


I am delighted to see that a French 
publisher has had the enterprise to 
bring out an adequate translation of 
F. W. Bain’s exquisite story “A Digit 
of the Moon”. Many wise people re- 
gard this still little known Anglo- 
Indian writer as likely to take as per- 
manent a place in literature as Laf- 
cadio Hearn has done. This does not 
mean that the work of the two men is 
in the least alike; but their writing 
has in common that rare, intangible 
quality which, even though it may 
never meet with wide popularity dur- 





ing the lifetime of a writer, insures 
immortality. 


Apropos of contemporary fame, it 
may be doubted if it has ever fallen 
to the lot of any woman connected 
with the arts to have paid her a 
greater compliment than that which 
has just befallen the lady whose pro- 
fessional name is Isadora Duncan. 
The Editions des Muses Francaises— 
a publishing house which devotes 
itself exclusively to the de luxe type of 
book—is bringing out a sixty-four- 
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page album, limited to one hundred 
copies, of which the subscription price 
is one hundred francs, entitled “Isa- 
dora Duncan, Fille de Prométhée”’. 
The text will celebrate the famous 
dancer in both prose and verse, and 
the illustrations will be both in color 
and in black and white. The piteous 
death, under peculiarly tragic circum- 
stances, of Isadora Duncan’s two chil- 
dren thrilled the whole of France with 
an intense sympathy, and she has 
never lost her hold on the supposedly 
fickle Paris public. 


WHAT IS THE BEST “PSYCHICAL” LITERATURE? 
BY HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


In the British Museum, there is an 
Egyptian papyrus which contains an 
account of a psychical séance given by 
a certain Tchatcha-em-ankh before 
King Khufu, and said to bear the 
date circa 3766 B. C. Here we read: 


He knoweth how to bind on a head which 
hath been cut off; he knoweth how to make a 
lion follow him, as if led by a rope; and he 
knoweth the number of stars (constella- 
tions) of the house of Thoth. 


The literature of the occult is thus 
of considerable antiquity! Egypt was, 
par excellence, the home of ancient 
magic —though Chaldea, Assyria, 
Persia, China, Rome, Greece, India— 
all contributed in their own special 
directions. Throughout the middle 
ages, alchemy, astrology, and natural 
magic held the stage, until we come to 
the time of witchcraft, when a perfect 
deluge of books upon that subject was 
issued. Then, mesmerism came to the 
fore, and during the early half of the 
last century, a flood of works upon 
this subject appeared. In 1847, how- 


ever, modern spiritualism appeared 
upon the scene; and from that date, 
the aspect of the “supernatural” 
changed: its literature now dealt al- 
most entirely with revelations con- 
cerning, and communications from, 
the spiritual world. When, however, in 
1882, the Society for Psychical Re- 
search was founded, a new and scien- 
tific aspect of these various problems 
appeared; and now the majority of 
books deal with the scientific side of 
the subject, more or less directly. 
Since the inauguration of modern 
spiritualism, thousands upon thou- 
sands of books have appeared—good, 
bad, and indifferent. Unless one has 
endless time to devote to this ques- 
tion, it is almost a hopeless task to 
sift the wheat from the chaff; to dis- 
criminate between the books which 
are worth reading, and which are not. 
The average man or woman cannot 
afford the time to read all of them, 
and he is just as likely to hit upon 
those books which will give him an 
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entirely wrong impression of the sub- 
ject, as upon those which will give him 
a sound, sensible, and scientific one. 

I have been asked many hundreds 
of times which books I would “‘rec- 
ommend” for the average beginner— 
books that aim to furnish accurate 
and sensible information, neither un- 
duly credulous nor unduly sceptical. 
There are relatively few books of this 
character—probably two or three 
dozen of the many thousands pub- 
lished. I shall endeavor to indicate 
as impartially as I can those books 
which in my estimation are worth the 
reader’s first consideration; and those 
which, should he be sufficiently inter- 
ested to follow up the subject further, 
would be most profitable for him to 
read. 

The headquarters of all the im- 
portant information concerning scien- 
tific research, of course,—the great 
mine of information, to which writers 
must go for their actual facts, and 
their information as to what has been 
actually accomplished—is the Society 
for Psychical Research. In the thirty 
volumes of the English ‘“Proceed- 
ings”, and in the twelve volumes of 
the American “Proceedings”, will be 
found a perfect wealth of material of 
minute and scientifically sifted evi- 
dence—which constitutes a veritable 
fountain of knowledge and informa- 
tion upon this subject. The “Journals”, 
issued to members only, are also re- 
plete with interesting data. 

Aside from these publications the 
standard text-book, so to say, is F. W. 
H. Myers’s “Human Personality”, 
which summarizes all the important 
evidence in psychical research up to 
the year of its publication (1903). 
Myers was a classical scholar of the 
first rank; his literary style was con- 
sidered by his contemporaries second 
to none; while his original presenta- 
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tion of the problems involved gained 
for him wide distinction in the scien- 
tific world. Myers was the first man 
to study, extensively, the subconscious 
mind; he advanced original theories 
of genius, hysteria, sleep, dreams, and 
in fact nearly every topic discussed. 
Myers was the first to show that all 
forms of messages from the subcon- 
scious mind are but varied expressions 
or externalizations of the underlying 
self; and he it was who first synthe- 
sized psychic phenomena, showing the 
relationship between sensory and 
motor automatisms, and the connec- 
tions between normal, subnormal, and 
supernormal psychology. Myers it was 
who coined the terms telepathy, sub- 
liminal, and many another in common 
use today, as well as numerous others 
less well known such as _ telergy, 
telesthesia, psychorrhagy, etc. Myers 
died before the completion of his great 
work, which was completed under the 
able editorship of Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son and Miss Alice Johnson. 

Early in the history of the society, 
when “cases” began to accumulate, it 
was discovered that apparitions coin- 
ciding with death were very numer- 
ous—so numerous, in fact, that some 
casual factor was evidently at work. 
What was its nature? Gurney, Myers, 
and Podmore set out to discover this; 
and, as the result of several years’ 
effort compiled and issued a monu- 
mental work, “Phantasms of the Liv- 
ing”, which records seven hundred 
and two cases of such “coincidences”. 
The theory put forward by these au- 
thors was that the majority of the 
phantasms were “telepathic halluci- 
nations”,—not objective “ghosts”, but 
nevertheless originating in the brain 
of some distant person. “Phantasms” 
was the first book which sought to 
establish this connection on statistical 
grounds—a work which was after- 
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ward carried out at greater length 
by the society,—when thirty thou- 
sand such cases were published in the 
great “Census of Hallucinations”. 

One of the acutest books dealing 
with the anaylsis of psychic cases is 
Professor Flournoy’s “Spiritism and 
Psychology”. This I consider a very 
excellent book, and because of that 
fact, I translated it from the French. 
“From India to the Planet Mars” is 
also a standard work, a study of sub- 
conscious phenomena. Here we might 
also mention Morton Prince’s “The 
Unconscious”, and Jastrow’s “The 
Subconscious”. Prince’s “Dissociation 
of a Personality” is, of course, a 
standard work upon this subject— 
other valuable books being “Multiple 
Personality” by Sidis and Goodhart, 
and “Alterations of Personality” by 
Binet. 

Hypnotism has an extensive litera- 
ture of its own, most of it out of date, 
and only of historic interest. Probably 
the best all-round book is Bramwell’s 
“Hypnotism”; then Moll’s “Hypno- 
tism”; Severn’s “Psychotherapy”, and 
Dubois’s “Psychic Treatment of Ner- 
vous Disorders”. The student should 
also consult the chapter on hypnotism 
in Myers’s “Human Personality”. 

Modern spiritualism has inspired 
many thousands of volumes. From the 
negative side, Podmore’s ‘Modern 
Spiritualism” (two volumes) is doubt- 
less the most inclusive; while an ex- 
cellent summary of the early history 
of the movement is contained in Brit- 
tain’s “Modern American Spiritual- 
ism”, J. Arthur Hill’s recent book 
“Spiritualism; its History”, is a very 
fair and impartial summary. Sir 
William Crooke’s “Researches in Mod- 
ern Spiritualism” is standard—and 
oft-quoted. Wolfe’s “Startling Facts 
in Modern Spiritualism” will give the 
reader an idea of the beliefs of the 
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early spiritualists. The writings of A. 
J. Davis (the virtual founder of spirit- 
ualism), are very voluminous, run- 
ning into thirty odd volumes. David 
P. Abbott’s “Behind the Scenes with 
the Mediums” and my own “Physical 
Phenomena of Spiritualism” study, 
exhaustively, the fraudulent side of 
the subject. Dr. Horace Leaf’s “What 
Is This Spiritualism?” may be con- 
sulted for a fair presentation of the 
spiritualistic point of view. 
Regarding good books upon the 
general subject of psychical research, 
I might mention the following, among 
others: Barrett, “Psychical Research” 
and “On the Threshold of the Un- 
seen”; Lang, “Cock Lane and Common 
Sense”; Hyslop, “Science and a Fu- 
ture Life” and “Life after Death’; 
Flammarion, “The Unknown” and 
“Mysterious Psychic Forces”; Joire, 
“Psychical and Supernormal Phenom- 
ena”; Maxwell, “Metapsychical Phe- 
nomena”; Holt, “On the Cosmic Re- 
lations”; Boirac, “Our Hidden Forces” 
and “The Psychology of the Future’; 
Hill, “Psychical Investigations”; 
Crawford, “The Reality of Psychic 
Phenomena”; Wallace, “Miracles and 
Modern Spiritualism”; Miss X, “Es- 
says in Psychical Research”; Four- 
nier D’Albe, “New Light on Immor- 
tality”. Perhaps I might be permitted 
to suggest my own books—‘“Psychical 
Phenomena and the War”, “The Prob- 
lems of Psychical Research”, and 
“Death: .its Causes and Phenomena”. 
As to “communications” from the 
other side, a flood of books have ap- 
peared of late—‘Raymond” by Sir 
Oliver Lodge; “Patience Worth” by 
C. S. Yost; “Letters from a Living 
Dead Man” and “War Letters” by 
Elsa Barker; “After Death” (Letters 
from Julia) by Stead; “I Heard a 
Voice” by “A King’s Counsel”; “The 
Seven Purposes” by Margaret Cam- 
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eron, etc. Some of these must be read 
with caution. Allen Kardek’s “Spirits’ 
Book” is a standard in this “question 
and answer” class,—defending rein- 
carnation, after the French school! 

Theosophy now has an extensive 
literature of its own. Madam Bla- 
vatsky’s “Isis Unveiled” and “The 
Secret Doctrine” are standard. The 
writings of Annie Besant, Leadbeater, 
and Rudolph Steiner should be con- 
sulted. Occultism and magic likewise 
have several authoritative representa- 
tives. Eliphas Levi’s “Transcendental 
Magic” is a standard work. A. E. 
Waite has published “The Mysteries 
of Magic’, “The Occult Sciences”, 
“The Book of Black Magic and of 
Pacts”, etc., which contain some very 
curious matter. Hartmann’s “Black 
and White Magic” and Papus’s “What 
is Occultism?” might be consulted by 
the student. The ten volumes of “The 
Equinox”, edited by Aleister Crowley, 
contain a veritable mine of occult lore, 
and real knowledge. These books are 
about to be reissued in this country. 
Those who may be interested in Rosi- 
crucianism might consult Waite’s 
“Real History of the Rosicrucians”; 
Max Hendel, “The Rosicrucian Cos- 
mo-Conception”; Jennings, “The Rosi- 
crucians, their Rites and Mysteries”, 
etc. 

There are many other topics, in 
this connection, which have not been 
even touched upon, but upon which 
many dozens of books have been writ- 
ten. Such subjects as telepathy, ciair- 
voyance, ghosts, haunted houses, ori- 
ental magic, the development of one’s 
psychic powers, second sight, dreams 


and dreaming, death, Yoga philosophy, 
trance revelations, psychical fiction, 
etc., etc..—these topics cannot even be 
mentioned here in the prescribed 
limits of this article, though an ex- 
tensive literature exists upon all of 
them. I have merely endeavored in 
this brief review, to enumerate a few 
of the standard works upon the topics 
mentioned; and I should advise the 
reader to read these before branching 
out into other fields,—and perusing a 
host of books which contain erroneous 
information, or which are likely to 
lead the reader off into a maze of 
speculation and side issues in which 
he might easily become lost. If the 
student of psychism is fortunate 
enough to obtain a sane point of view 
on the subject, in the first few books 
he reads, he may safely be trusted to 
read anything thereafter, as he now 
has a standard by which to judge 
them. But if he is unfortunate 
enough to get hold of two or three 
fantastic books at the beginning of 
his reading career, his viewpoint is 
likely to be biased thereafter. There- 
fore, I should strongly advise the 
reader to follow the lines I have indi- 
cated above; if he does so, he will 
find that he will acquire a gradually 
progressive knowledge of the subject 
in all its phases and aspects—without 
at the same time losing his balance 
and sane point of view. I can only 
hope the reader will find, in these few 
suggestions, some degree of help and 
guidance for his future reading; a 
further and more detailed study can, 
perhaps, be supplied at some time in 
the future. 
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COMPLAINT DEPARTMENT 


Literary 
Furniture 


A strange turn of fate once made 
me editor of a furniture magazine. 
Not that I knew anything about 
furniture. I wanted to get a square 
meal, or to get married, or something 
like that. Now, as the years pass and 
I keep on being more and more 
married and better fed, I find furni- 
ture utterly coloring my vision of 
life. Quite unconsciously I look at 
my friends with a measuring eye, 
criticize the contour of their legs, and 
place people according to periods. 

This would be a terrible affliction 
did it not have one advantage: know 
furniture and you know authors. Be- 
tween authors and their chairs there 
is a striking similarity. The same 
national expressions can be found in 
both furniture and literary styles. As 
the author conforms himself to a 
chair, so does his writing. 

The author apparently doesn’t give 
a tinker’s blank who makes a coun- 
try’s laws, much less who writes its 
songs, so long as he can sit in its 
chairs. The chairs that authors have 
sat in almost equal the number of 
beds in which Washington slept. In 
fact, if we were to judge authors by 
their chairs preserved in museums, 
we'd be inclined to believe that they 
spent most of their time sitting. This 
literary furniture is, as I have sug- 
gested, a delicate indication of the 
literary output. As the chair in- 
clined, so the author wrote. As furni- 
ture lost its style, so did the author. 


When the Grand Rapids of Greece 
began to fake its inlay and run to 
cheap Babylonian reproductions, 
Greek authors neglected to wax their 
tablets. Pergamos and Alexandria 
thereupon set up competition, the 
workers at Sicyon perfected their 
bronze furniture—and so the glory of 
Greece faded. When Nero cared so 
little for furniture as to burn up a 
whole cityful of it, Roman authors 
began making of their parchments 
paper wads which they bandied at the 
pretty Roman maidens, thereby spar- 
ing future generations of sophomores 
and producing a lot of hothouse, 
scented-bath poetry that no one would 
read today if it had been preserved. 
Lucan alone tried to lift up a he-man 
voice in this chaos of decadence, and 
was promptly put to death. When 
good, solid Jacobean furniture lost its 
character and began to dwindle into 
the Gallic-legged affairs of Anne, and 
of William and Mary, the drama just 
naturally got thin and spindle-legged 
too. For the same Italian and French 
influences that were evidenced in the 
literature of those days, changed the 
contour and character of the furni- 
ture. And it is a wise man who can 
say which changed first—writing or 
chair legs. 

This analogy can be carried, if one 
wishes, from the hard-bottomed, stiff- 
backed chairs of Shakespeare’s time 
to the decadent day-bed of the French 
Empire, when the literature of that 
epoch attempted to repeat the corrup- 
tion and effeminacy of the Roman era 
which had produced the day-bed’s 
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own forerunner, the Roman couch. 

This, however, is not a disquisition 
on furniture styles. It is intended 
to be, as the title suggests, a few 
hints on how to know the authors from 
the furniture. Such knowledge is not 
superfluous. For it would be an egre- 
gious blunder, a fatal faux pas, if, at 
some select gathering such as the 
annual banquet of the Authors’ League 
or a soirée of the Poetry Society, you 
should mistake Irvin Cobb for a 
bombé-front secretaire, or turn on a 
switch in Bliss Carman’s back and 
expect him to light up like a floor 
lamp, or take Miss Amy Lowell for 
a settee, or accidentally stuff Thomas 
Walsh, Lit. D., behind your back for 
a pillow. They might resent it. Such 


errors can never be made if one has 
a working knowledge of furniture. 
The following simple suggestions may 
be of assistance in determining the 
difference between furniture and au- 


thors: 

(1) Most furniture is made to sit 
on. It is quite difficult to sit on an 
author. A few brave souls have tried 
it, and invariably they came off wors- 
ted. No one ever successfully sat on 
Mr. Untermeyer, for example. There- 
fore, when you enter a room, look 
around for what appears to be a chair. 
If you can sit on it, then it is a chair. 
If not, it is likely to be an author. 

(2) The second class of furniture 
is the sort you put things in, such as 
a cupboard. It is not easy to put 
anything into an author except food 
and drink. He may accept a little 
flattery but he refuses to entertain 
suggestions. He has what he calls his 
Inner Consciousness, a sort of chest- 
like cavity inside himself, which is 
always full and from which he ex- 
tracts his Works. If he is a successful 
author, such as some we might men- 


tion, he can get away with this inner 
consciousness gag. But if he is mere- 
ly an incipient writer, such as some 
others we might also mention, the 
critics will rend him to bits. This 
really is not the fault of the author— 
he should be a different kind of furni- 
ture. 

(3) Which brings us to the third 
and last major group—that which is 
merely to be looked at as something 
beautiful or curious. Oddly enough, 
the authors that are merely to be 
looked at are what furniture dealers 
refer to 1s “imported pieces”. They 
come from Russia and England. Au- 
thors from Russia and England are 
always great authors. They are al- 
ways above criticism. You mustn’t 
try to sit on them or put things into 
them; they are merely to be admired 
and passed on with approval. 

Quite a neat little volume could be 
written on these imported authors. 
Some day I hope to write down, for 
the guidance of my fellow country- 
men, rules and suggestions for their 
entertainment. For the present and 
until our appreciation of home-made 
literature is quickened, we must rest 
satisfied with the knowledge that no 
author is great in America save he 
come from a foreign country. Con- 
gress might do something about this 
—pass a law to protect the infant in- 
dustry of American writing or lay an 
embargo on the importation of great 
authors—but then, you know Con- 
gress. 

Apropos of this, one might mention 
those accessories, those mantel garni- 
tures of our mental households, the 
imported poets. They also are always 
great. Once on a time imported poets 
weren’t permitted past the immigra- 
tion officials unless they could present 
evidence of great physical beauty or 
an inclination toward exotic decadence 
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or the capacity for mauve love affairs. 
And how we Americans took them in 
—and they us! We had them about 
the place, casually, incidentally, the 
way we used to scatter those small 
boxes of fragrant sandalwood around 
the parlor. That sort of poet doesn’t 
“furnish” nowadays. Today no for- 
eign poet is permitted north of Ellis 
Island unless he has a war record or 
is allied with a revolutionary move- 
ment. We especially prefer Sinn 
Feiners and Bolsheviks. They are not 
half so pleasing as the exotic, sandal- 
wood-box variety; in fact, they re- 
mind one of these vases made from 
torn shell-cases, or those cuspidors 
fashioned from German helmets that 
one finds today in smart homes. Of 
course, imported poets are always 
found in our smart homes—that’s 
what makes ’em smart. They rarely 
come the second time, because they 
cannot be sat on, nor can you put any- 


thing into them save lecture receipts 
—and only few would you admire. 


There is one type of author I have 
never been able to understand. He is 
known as the Standard Author, and 
is purchased according to size and on 
the instalment plan with ten years’ 
subscription to a magazine, much as 
one buys a_stock-pattern, dining- 
room suite as an incident to laying in 
a life’s supply of Tetley’s tea. The 
great difference between the two is 
that you actually do use the dining- 
room suite, whereas in most house- 
holds there is a death penalty for any- 
one daring to remove a standard au- 
thor from his place on the shelves. 
There he stands, year after year, 
sturdy and staunch, like ’Gene Field’s 
little toy dog, covered with dust. 

What makes an author standard? 
His size? And why do people buy 
standard authors? They aren’t alive, 
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they don’t have to be supported. 
Bulwer-Lytton, for example, or 
Charles Reade. I sincerely believe 
that good, honest folk buy them in the 
same set fashion that they go about 
buying furniture for a house—they 
figure out that they’ll need a bed, a 
bureau and a washstand, an easy 
chair, two straight-back chairs, a 
library table, a rug, a table lamp, a 
print of “The Last Supper’—and a 
set of Macaulay. Standard authors 
are all right in their place, but why 
make them the foundations of a be- 
ginning married life? Perhaps a pro- 
founder mind may solve this riddle 
some day. 

This pleasant little discourse can- 
not end without a word on antique 
authors. And before we go any fur- 
ther, let me warn you against the 
spurious variety. There are two 
kinds of antiques—old antiques and 
mid-Victorian. A _ genuine Italian 
renaissance chair is a veritable an- 
tique, but a Rogers Group isn’t. Most 
of our literary antiques are kept in 
museums or the homes of the very 
rich. The Rogers Groups are kept 
in small-town libraries and the homes 
of the middle class where torn bind- 
ings are their sole claim to ancient 
merit. 

The Rogers Group authors aren’t 
old enough to be either dead or an- 
tique, nor are they young enough to 
warrant preservation in a place of 
honor. Many of these authors are still 
alive—harmless, wrinkled old gentle- 
men, who speak glowingly of the past 
and think literature today is going to 
the ultimate airedales. Without the 
slightest provocation they tell you 
how they wrote the first American 
problem novel—’way back in the cen- 
tennial year—but the book was before 
its time and didn’t sell. Or perhaps 
they had their transient hour of 
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popularity, the way burnt-wood chairs 
did. For a time everyone had them 
about; then the style changed and 
they were moved up to the attic— 
chairs and books alike—to give place 
to a new generation of authors and 
chairs. 

There is something very sad about 
these Rogers Group romancers. One 
almost wishes prohibition hadn’t come 
so soon, for when in liquor the past 
is alive to them, and they speak of the 
chance their next book will have— 
that book they’ll never write. And 
yet, and yet was it not these very 
Rogers Group authors who helped 
win the war? When the libraries 
sent forth their clarion call, did we 
not give generously of these wornout 
romances? .... The Germans mis- 
calculated the temper of the American 
soldier. They didn’t know the sort 
of books he was obliged to read. They 
thought he wouldn’t fight. 

—RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Putting Our Literature 
on a Literary Basis 


It seems quite a singular and un- 
usual circumstance that among all the 
reforms that are now being evolved to 
make the human race in the United 
States any better, no attention has 
been paid to our literature. We have 
government ownership of railroads 
and stomachs, we have municipal sur- 
veys and multifarious educational in- 
novations, which are modestly an- 
nounced by their creators as continu- 
ously competent to produce infant 
phenomena at will. Even the circu- 
lation of our blood is supervised by 
boards of health, and immediately 
after the preliminary advertising and 
official announcement of every new 
disease, wide-awake doctors invent a 
new serum to cure it. Now to most 


of us it is commonly known that our 
desires originate in the mind. After 
the mind has let them loose, they start 
out upon the ignoble business of play- 
ing hob with the body. But it is only 
after this has taken place—when in 
fact the damage has been done—that 
our reformers step in and insist upon 
regulating the body—a method so ex- 
traordinarily stupid that nobody but 
man could have invented it. Mean- 
while the mind is left to shift for 
itself, and having no rudder, soon be- 
comes a derelict. Thus, as we walk 
up and down the beach of modern 
civilization, we see the flotsam and 
jetsam of countless minds, wrecked 
by newspapers, moving-pictures, and 
jazz bands. 

There are some captious people who 
claim that, as we have no real litera- 
ture, the imitation can scarcely be 
worth saving. But this is only the 
view of the so-called intellectual—a 
species of human being that lives on 
the high plateaus of alleged thought, 
jumps from paradox to paradox, and 
subsists largely on vers libre, cubisms, 
and other sterile combinations in re- 
straint of common sense. We un- 
doubtedly have a literature, but 
opinions differ as to what it is. Does 
it consist of the works of Edith 
Wharton, or of Robert W. Chambers? 
Is it something that can penetrate 
the mind of a congressman at a dis- 
tance of 13,000 yards; or, at a dis- 
tance say of ten goose steps, can 
excite the passionate admiration of 
the editorial staff of “The New Re- 
public’? 

“Literature”, declares the versatile 
Mr. Webster, “is the total of pre- 
served writings belonging to a given 
language or people.” This is compre- 
hensive and lucid. Those writings 
that are not preserved are evidently 
not literature. An ingenious Amer- 
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ican librarian has recently undertaken 
to circumvent this by requesting au- 
thors to send him the original manu- 
scripts of their works, for him to 
hand down to posterity. He has over- 
looked a fact that it is quite natural 
for an American librarian to over- 
look, namely, that literature is mental, 
not physical; and that it really con- 
sists of a body of words and phrases 
that are handed down by a. very few 
of one generation to a very few of 
another; that are preserved in minds, 
and not on book-shelves. Some years 
ago I was interested to learn that 
there had been sold in this country 
two hundred and seventy-six copies of 
the Upanishads, that work of Indian 
philosophy which Schopenhauer char- 
acterized as the finest reading in the 
world—a work that in the course of 
thousands of years has crossed the 
European continent, and although 
only one American in hundreds of 
thousands knows anything about it, 
will doubtless continue to live for 
thousands of years longer, when quite 
possibly Arthur Brisbane and Harold 
Bell Wright are forgotten. 

So far as literature itself is con- 
cerned, it is largely a question of 
memory and hearsay—memory on the 
part of the few who keep it alive in 
their thoughts, and hearsay on the 
part of the many. There are undoubt- 
edly people who still read Shake- 
speare. There are many who do not 
read him, but who would be outraged 
if you should ask them if they had 
ever heard of him. His is a familiar 
name to the American public, and is 
even known to members of the theatri- 
cal profession; but along with many 
others in English literature who 
might be favorably mentioned, he is 
scarcely ever seen in congress, and in 
the senate is quoted only by J. Ham 
Lewis. 
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We must undoubtedly be thinking 
of getting something together in this 
country that, in time, will take the 
place of the work of these English 
worthies of bygone days. Something 
must be done to put our literature on 
a posterity basis. It must be codified 
and assembled and systematized. Ber- 
nard Shaw has several times been re- 
quested to come over here and start 
a literature, but he has preferred to 
slam us at a distance. It is a curious 
fact that many of our natives who 
might have gotten our literature go- 
ing, have given up the job and quit. 
There was Henry James who took up 
his residence in London, and even 
Mrs. Wharton appears to prefer Paris. 
We must do something to keep our 
prominent authors at home. 

Nobody knows of course what our 
literature is going to be until after- 
ward. And then it will be too late. 
Some hidden genius who is struggling 
along on five or ten thousand a year 
writing screen captions, may become 
the Rochefoucauld of the future. The 
best we can do is to lay out a plan in 
which the whole realm of our litera- 
ture may be duly surveyed and reor- 
ganized. Mr. Burleson, our official 
zonemaster, has already done what he 
could. He saw very clearly that our 
literature, such as it is, must be duly 
restricted. His idea is that eventually, 
under our postal dispensation, a maga- 
zine containing certain embryonic 
gems of literature which starts out 
to a subscriber from the Atlantic 
coast will, by the time it reaches the 
Pacific, become a classic. Apparently 
he has not the same idea as that 
divulged by an eminent southern 
senator, who declared that his own 
state was fully capable of producing a 
literature of its own and wanted an 
embargo placed on all printed material 
coming from the outside world. Mr. 
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Burleson does not go so far as this. 
He would not kill off all the magazines 
at once, the way the prohibitionists 
have done to the grape growers of 
California. He would let them live 
along for several years, meeting taxes 
and death on the instalment plan. 
Certainly this method, while it may 
have its special merits, is applied at 
the wrong end. It delays until the 
raw material from which literature 
is eventually made has _ established 
itself; and then proceeds to throttle 
it; whereas a much simpler way is to 
guard the source and in the very be- 
ginning to admit nobody who doesn’t 
show some signs of incipient literary 
talent. For example, what would be 
thought of the management of a club 
that admitted everybody to member- 
ship and after they were all in, went 
around and sandbagged all the un- 
desirables? The correct thing to do 
with our literature is to begin at the 
beginning, to have a properly or- 


ganized department for the examina- 
tion of those wishing to enter litera- 
ture and to establish schools where 
they can be taught. 

At present anyone in America can 


be literary who wants to, without 
taking out a license. If the president 
of a bank or a packers’ trust wishes 
to take a correspondence course in 
short-story writing, nobody can stop 
him. Anyone can become a play- 
wright or a professor of political 
economy in a western university, or 
if he wants to enter literature via 
“Scribner’s Magazine”, can acquire a 
three months’ residence at Princeton. 
Anyone who has capital enough to 
hire a dress suit by the week and thus 
be able to appear at literary banquets, 
can become a publisher. Nature, it is 
quite true, often steps in and tries to 
preserve a certain balance, as when a 
writer of popular songs becomes so 
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ambitious that he learns to read and 
write English, thereby drying up his 
inspiration and cutting off his income. 
But nature is no longer doing the 
great work that she did. Labor-saving 
devices and modern methods of effi- 
ciency are rapidly usurping her 
ancient privileges. 

Before being permitted to enter 
literature, everyone should be officially 
examined, subjected to certain tests, 
and be required if necessary to fur- 
nish a bond for the keeping of the 
literary peace. It is true that in the 
past there have been a number of 
really first-class authors who suc- 
ceeded without this kind of super- 
vision, but that is only because they 
were naturally so bright that nothing 
could stop them. Homer and Dante 
did as well as could be expected of 
them, considering that the first had 
to travel around without a portable 
typewriter and the second had to in- 
vent a hell of his own without any 
help from Billy Sunday. Consider, 
however, what they might have done 
if, before turning out their gems of 
thought, they could have taken the 
Harvard dramatic course, matricu- 
lated from the school of journalism at 
Columbia, met Amy Lowell, or lived 
in Kansas. 

The great trouble with our present 
system is, not that it isn’t efficient, 
but that it has not been duly coordi- 
nated and brought under the control 
of authority. Literature in America 
is now in much the same condition 
that our railroads were before the 
government took them over. That is 
to say, it is prosperous, at least to a 
degree. It is an affair of private en- 
terprise, its proletariat not yet having 
developed enough mentality to adopt 
a defensive system of union labor. 
No SamueleGompers has risen among 
us, although I am bound to say that 
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Ellis Parker Butler has done the best 
he could. Nobody ever hears of the 
joke writers going out on strike; 
these poor wretches are not even or- 
ganized, the nearest approach to such 
a thing being the annual meeting 
of the newspaper humorists, a sort of 
clearing house of melancholy. Im- 
mense profits are made by a few writ- 
ers on top, who have either struck 
the rock of cheap sentiment and had 
it gush forth its thousands, or who 
are living a life of shame under 
Hearst. The rank and file are, as I 
have intimated, constantly increasing, 
lured on by literary agents and the 
horrible fascination of seeing one’s 
name in print. 

As to the ultimate solution of this 
problem of putting our literature on a 
literary basis, modesty prevents me 
from setting forth too rashly a defi- 
nite program of reconstruction. Al- 


though a pronounced idealist, I am 
not sure that George Creel is backing 
me up, and I cannot afford to be 
wrecked on fourteen points of litera- 
ture. We must move slowly. I sug- 
gest first a preliminary meeting of 
psychologists. Anyone hereafter who 
wishes to enter our literature should 
be subpcenaed to appear before these 
gentlemen and be subjected to the 
Binet test. If in sixty seconds he 
can distinguish red from green or 
blue from yellow, can repeat “The 
Star-Spangled Banner”, the Gettys- 
burg address, and the Covenant of 
Peace, admits that he admires 
publishers and _ proof-readers, has 
never heard of the word meticulous, 
and is living on good terms with 
his wife, then he should be thrown 
out. He is not fit to enter American 
literature. 
—THOMAS L. MASSON 


ON HEARING SOME LITTLE CRITICS DISSECT A 
BEAUTIFUL POEM 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


You pick the petals of this rose apart, 
(You literary botanists!) 

And then, with tragic, thin, set lips, you start 
To name things on your tiny lists— 

Your catalogue of picayune defects, 
Your useless litany of faults. 

And one-who-thinks-he-knows-it-all directs 
Your verbal jazz and tiresome waltz. 


O pitiful young vultures! Who are you, 
That you should take this living thing, 
This song that is so rich, and fine, and true, 
And bruise it with your heavy wing? 
You are like little gnats that sharply hurt; 
Yet all you say your cause defeats. 
You’re worse than worms that crawl within the dirt 
Around the flowery grave of Keats! 
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HENRY, NOT “HARRY”, FIELDING 
BY CHAUNCEY B. TINKER 


I wonder how many readers there 
still are who open a biography of 
Fielding with the expectation of find- 
ing there an exciting story of life in 
eighteenth-century London? Their 
experience must, I fancy, be a little 
like my own when, at the age of 
twelve, I took a volume of “Tom 
Jones” from the shelves of my father’s 
library under the pleasant but erro- 
neous impression that it was a detec- 
tive story. There is still a pleasant but 
erroneous impression in the minds of 
“general readers” (traceable, no 


doubt, to Thackeray) that the life of 
Fielding is a spicy account of eve- 
nings over the pipe and punch-bowl, 


and of days in the garrets of Grub 
Street and the green-rooms of Covent 
Garden. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. The conversation of 
Harry Fielding is as irrecoverable as 
that of the Mermaid Tavern. The few 
anecdotes about him that have been 
preserved have long been known to 
scholars to be quite untrustworthy, 
and the famous references to him in 
the letters of Walpole and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu have been received 
with caution, as requiring modifica- 
tion in every important detail. Field- 
ing, in short, eludes us as completely 
as any man of letters in the century. 
Why is this? 

In the first place, as has been said 
before this, Fielding lived in the in- 
terval betivveen two great literary 
periods. By the time he came to pub- 
lic notice, the group of authors that 
had graced the reign of Anne had 


long since been scattered. Addison 
was dead. Swift was living in re- 
tirement in Ireland. Prior was dead. 
Pope, who still reigned over the world 
of letters, knew of Fielding as a 
literary aspirant, but by no means 
thought of him as a colleague. On the 
other hand, the Johnsonian circle was 
not yet formed. Garrick knew Field- 
ing, but Garrick, a younger man, was 
not given to recording his reminis- 
cences of authors. Richardson and 
Smollett he knew, but only in the bit- 
terness of rivalry. Sterne, of course, 
he never heard of. Thus he is to be 
thought of as isolated from any group 
or school that might have assisted in 
preserving his personality as it was 
manifested outside the pages of his 
novels. 

Moreover there was nothing in 
Fielding’s personality to make good 
this lack of Boswellian friends. He 
was not prone to self-analysis or to 
recording his private opinions in 
letters and diaries. Dean Cross prints 
a few letters, but they are not of a 
kind to make us regret very keenly 
the loss of the rest of his private 
correspondence. He was too healthy 
and too busy to have much love for 
introspection. “No man”, says Miss 
Godden, “‘was ever more shy of auto- 
biographical revelation.” When, at the 
close of his life, he wrote his “Voyage 
to Lisbon”, it is remarkable how little 
he found to record or cared to reveal 
with regard to his inmost spirit. As 
it was his misfortune to have no Bos- 
well, so it was his blessing to be no 
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Rousseau. Thus the history of Field- 
ing can never partake of the charm 
which a Lockhart or a Trevelyan may 
lend to an intimate biography; to the 
irreverent and the uninterested the 
account of his career must seem a 
tissue of documents and dulness. 

Of all this we have of course no right 
to complain. Mr. Cross has not chosen 
to invent the local color that is want- 
ing in his sources, and has mercifully 
spared us such a work of the imagina- 
tion as Frankfort Moore’s “Life of 
Goldsmith”. It is his business, with 
the aid of al! the methods known to 
scholarship, to mortise together the 
facts and the documents with infer- 
ence and deduction. The biography 
of Fielding, so far as is now possible, 
has been written; future scholars 


must be content to be mere gleaners 
in the path of Mr. Cross. 

It is the unique value of this work 
that it projects the facts of Fielding’s 
life upon the background of the peri- 


cdic literature of his time. The news- 
papers, the magazines, and the pam- 
phlets of the mid-eighteenth century 
have been ransacked for their casual 
references; old controversies and lit- 
erary quarrels have been, now for the 
first time, woven into a complete 
story which reveals the normal deve!l- 
opment of Fielding as a dramatist, es- 
sayist, and novelist. For the first 
time Fielding’s journals have been 
exhaustively examined. We have at 
last a working bibliography—a pre- 
requisite to the preparation of any 
complete edition of Fielding. Many 
fugitive pieces, notably “The Roast 
Beef of Old England”, are now for 
the first time attributed to Fielding; 
others, such as “The Apology for the 
Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews’, 
about which there has been much dis- 
cussion, are now finally and conclu- 
sively assigned to him. The history 
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of the publication and reception of 
the novels is now for the first time 
adequately recorded. The history of 
Fielding’s reputation, from Arthur 
Murphy’s inaccurate and misleading 
sketch down to W. E. Henley’s bril- 
liant essay, is exhaustively set forth 
—not only for its intrinsic interest, 
but as a basis for a new and final es- 
timate of the author’s character and 
work. 

In the Fielding of tradition—the 
lovable rakehell, with claret-stained 
ruffles, who, when hard pressed by 
duns, could, with the aid of a wet 
towel round his head, fling off a work 
of genius—Mr. Cross has of course 
no belief. He presents Fielding to us 
as an. upright, hard-working man, 
full-blooded but clear-eyed, with a 
hatred of injustice and shams, and 
with an abiding and passionate devo- 
tion to woman. It is clear that the 
author has come under the fascination 
of his hero. He is willing to grant no 
more to the old tradition than is 
indicated by the following sentences: 

Grave looked askance upon 
in youth and in age because he did not con- 
form in his life and in his works to the set- 


tled mores of citizen morality. But no dis- 
attached to his conduct 


people 


honour can be 

There may, however, linger in cer- 
tain minds enough of the old bourgeois 
prejudice to feel that this is some- 
what understating the case. Mr. Cross 
has given abundant proof that he has 
no fear of the facts; and it is there- 
fore the more surprising to find him 
touching rather lightly on the episode 
in Fielding’s youth after which it 
was necessary to bind him over to 
keep the peace, and on the fact that 
his son, William, was born but two 
months after Fielding’s marriage to 
Mary Daniel. Such irregularities of 
conduct, though they do not, in any 
sense, reestablish the rollicking Field- 
ing of tradition, do account, in part 
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at least, for the attitude to him that 
was adopted by such writers as Lady 
Mary and Walpole—persons whose 
conceptions of morality were by no 
means bounded by bourgeois stand- 
ards. When all is said, it will per- 
haps be found that what is now 
roughly called “the Fielding tradi- 
tion” owes its vitality not se much to 
the picturesque imaginings of Thack- 
eray as to the incidents of “Joseph 
Andrews” and of “Tom Jones”. 

There are passages, too, where a 
very amiabie enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject leads the biographer to certain 
critical utterances which he would 
not perhaps permit himself except for 
the purpose of rhetorical contrast. 
“Smollett”, he says, “has been win- 
nowed down to ‘Roderick Random’ 
and ‘Humphry Clinker’.” True, but 
has not Fielding been similarly win- 
nowed down to “Joseph Andrews” 
and “Tom Jones”? Has “Amelia” more 
readers than “Peregrine Pickle”? Of 
Dr. Johnson Mr. Cross permits him- 
self to say: 

What Johnson’s unbiased opinion was no 

one quite knows, for he rarely had an un- 
biased opinion on any subject. . . . He 
several times told his friends that he 
read “Amelia” through “without stopping’’. 
If this be so, it is the only book that John- 
on ever read through. The phrase in his 
mouth meant no more than that he once 
turned the leaves of the novel and then laid 
it aside for good. 
Surely this is the kind of exaggera- 
tion under which, when Fielding is 
the victim, Mr. Cross very properly 
chafes. 

It is doubtful if the annals of Eng- 
lish criticism contain a more useful 
distinction than that which Johnson 
made between the novels of Richardson 
and Fielding when he remarked that 
Richardson was like a man who knew 
how a watch was made, but Fielding 
like a man who could tell the time by 
looking at its dial-plate. It is surely 


Fielding’s great quality to be a shrewd 
observer of men’s actions—to judge a 
man by his acts rather than by the 
complexity of motives from which his 
acts may rise; whereas Richardson 
excelled in an analytical knowledge of 
the human heart. This is what Cole- 
ridge meant when, in comparing the 
two, he said that “Fielding’s talent 
was observation, not meditation’’. 
Without coming under the spell of his 
hero, and without pandering to the 
prejudices of his readers, Fielding 
recorded the fact as he saw it. It is 
the glory of “Tom Jones” that it tells 
the whole truth, without palliation 
and without fear; so that Thackeray 
could remark that no author since 
Fielding had been permitted to depict, 
tc the utmost of his power, a man. 

But in the case of Parson Adams 
there are those who would appreciate 
a somewhat larger power of “medita- 
tion”— a knowledge of how the watch 
is made. Fielding’s observation of 
Adams’s manner and actions is com- 
plete, unfailing; but we do not feel 
that he has plumbed the depths of the 
parson’s soul. We look at him, but 
we do not look through his eyes. To 
his creator Adams is a man of noble 
instincts who, in the delusion of his 
heart, fancies himself a child of the 
Christian church and a disciple of 
Greek philosophy. But in a crisis, 
such as that of the supposed death of 
his little son, all his fine theories fall 
from him like a garment, and we see 
him as he is, a child of nature. So 
are all men. We never escape, by 
learning or religion or experience, 
from the endowments which nature 
has given us. They are the hidden 
springs of our conduct, and our “mo- 
tives” only mask our selfishness. In 
all senses, a man’s instincts are his 
fate. 

Thus Fielding’s study of life is a 
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continuous stripping away of illu- 
sions, an eternal warfare upon the 
shams and hypocrisies of life, to 
which we are ever running for cover. 
If he ever flags in his work of show- 
ing us man as he is, it is only that he 
may the more effectively show him up. 
Lawyers, physicians, clergymen, phil- 
osophers, innkeepers, servants, women 
of quality, women of no quality, trip 
upon the scene with studied bow and 
smirk, confident in the pose that they 
have adopted; only to be stripped and 
dismissed for the hypocrites that they 
are. It is only the simple souls— 
Adams, Allworthy, Tom, Sophia, 
Amelia, the downtrodden housemaid 
(no better than she should be), and 
the rough postilion (afterward “trans- 
ported for robbing a hen-roost”),— 
who, in following the dictates of the 
human heart, succeed in winning our 
affections and, therefore, our respect. 

It has been said of Fielding that it 
is his glory never so far to have come 
under the fascination of his own 
characters as to be blinded to the true 
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significance of their acts. This is at 
once his glory and his limitation. Of 
his great master Cervantes it has been 
said that we begin his book with 
laughter and end it in tears, for we 
slowly enter into the heart of the mad 
Don Quixote, and come to feel that 
such madness is not without its sub- 
limity. But there are no unsuspected 
depths in Fielding’s men. He sees 
with the clear but limited gaze of 
sanity and common sense. As we read 
we learn to love frankness, manliness, 
and “quiet heroism”. But before the 
profounder problems of human life 
and before the sphinx-enigma of 
death, our author, though courageous, 
is dumb. He cannot ease the burden of 
our fears or make quick-coming death 
a little thing. Thus his critics must 
ever be content with assigning to him 
a place among those authors who, 
while reflecting life with a clear ard 
luminous accuracy, stop short of in- 
terpreting it. 


The History of Henry Fielding. By Wil- 
bur L. Cross. Yale University Press. 
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A BOOK OF NATURE AND LIFE 
By Henry Litchfield West 


The years which have passed over 
the head of John Burroughs have not 
dulled the keenness of his observation 
nor diminished the ardor of his en- 
thusiasm. He is still the painstaking, 
unwearied, sympathetic chronicler of 
nature and nature’s way, with the 
same fresh and interesting method of 
imparting knowledge. The charm of 
his work lies in his poetic and human 
instincts. He environs every denizen 
of the woods and fields with a subtle, 
palpitating influence that throbs with 
spontaneity and is not to be measured 
with foot and rule. He is not forbid- 
ding like Thoreau, but bathes himself 
and us in a warm, life-giving aura. 
Every word he utters is a genial in- 
vitation to become more intimately 
acquainted with nature, and to love 
her with the same devotion with which 
he worships at her feet. 

Mr. Burroughs has chosen wisely 
in the title of his latest book. The 
volume is a combination of field and 
study—the first part dealing with the 
earth and the fulness thereof, and 
the second presenting the reflections 
of a man who has lived long amid 
surroundings which give a unique 
value to his varied comments on liter- 
ature, science, and religion. His out- 
door essays are written out of an in- 
exhaustible store of knowledge and 
experience. Mr. Burroughs is not, 
however, a@ mere verbatim stenogra- 
pher of nature. He is an interpreter 
as well as an observer. He does not 
submit a cold and precise report, un- 


enlivened by a single byplay of humor 
or of human interest, but presents a 
record inspired by a kinship with the 
woods and fields and streams. It is 
the outpouring of a heart which ex- 
perienced “a feeling of companionship 
with nature long prior to any con- 
scious desire for accurate and specific 
knowledge about her works”. When 
Mr. Burroughs says that he loved the 
flowers and the wild creatures, as 
most healthy children do, long before 
he knew that there was such a study 
as botany or natural history, he makes 
it clear to our understanding why his 
interpretation of nature has such a 
compelling appeal. 

The value of Mr. Burroughs’s work 
lies in the fact that he brings the 
mountain to Mahomet. It is through 
him that nature comes to our very 
doors. There are, unfortunately, so 
many men and women veneered with 
the crust of city life that their hearts 
fail to respond to the flashing of a 
star, the fragrance of flowers, or the 
singing of the birds; and even to 
those who are not thus hardened, all 
association with nature must neces- 
sarily be vicarious or second-hand. 
To this latter class the book of nature 
may be open winter and summer but 
it is certainly not always within reach. 
It is unquestionably true, as Mr. Bur- 
roughs asserts, that nature lore is 
absorbed in the air we breathe; that 
it awaits us at the side of the spring 
when we stoop to drink; that it drops 
upon us from the trees; and that it is 
written upon the rocks and ledges. 

The trouble is, however, that with 
most of us the air we breathe is the 
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crowded and vitiated atmosphere of 
the city; that our horizon is a brick 
wall; that our woodland spring de- 
generates into the kitchen faucet; 
that our trees are sad specimens 
struggling for existence amid square 
yards of concrete; and that the only 
rocks and ledges which come within 
our ken are visible in the holes where- 
in will be laid the foundations for a 
new building. To such as are con- 
fined in the cities, Mr. Burroughs’s 
books are like manna in the wilder- 
ness. They are food and drink to 
parched and hungry souls. “Natural 
history”, he says, “is on the wing 
and all about us on the foot. It hides 
in holes; it perches on trees; it runs 
to cover under the stones and into the 
stone walls; it soars, it sings, it 
drums, it calls by day, it barks and 
prowls and hoots by night.” Unfortu- 
nately, the natural history which thus 
environs Mr. Burroughs represents 
for us a far-off land until he trans- 


forms distance into proximity with 
the magic of his pen. 

The lucidity ard simplicity which 
Mr. Burroughs insists are the main 
requisites of literary style are happily 
exemplified by him on every page, 
and are the factors which make his 


message so intelligible. “There is a 
world of good writing’, he says, 
“which yet differs from literature as 
a tree differs from a pile of lumber.” 
He wants his page to fit the mind as 
water fits the hand, and the meaning 
to be conveyed in the clearest, fresh- 
est, most direct and vivid manner, 
without thought of style. “O, to be 
natural”, he exclaims, “to have the 
quality of freshness and inevitable- 
ness, of the unlabored, the sponta- 
neous!” Surely he has this quality 
beyond all peradventure. In one para- 
graph he prays for what the gods seem 
already to have bestowed upon him: 
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To be brisk and not flippant, to be origina! 
and not strained; to be smooth and not 
polished, to be suggestive and not obscure 
and indefinite, to be bright and not brilliant, 
to have wit without the sting, to 
humor without the guffaw, to have learning 
without pedantry, to have joy witout hilar- 
ity—‘‘sober on a fund of joy”, as Emerson 
says—to be serious and not heavy, to teach 
and not moralize, to be lucid and not supe: 
ficial, to be eloquent and not rhetorical, to 
have common and not be 
this is my prayer. 


have 


sense common- 


place- 


It is in this spirit of spontaneity 
and sanity that Mr. Burroughs dem- 
onstrates his sympathetic intimacy 
with nature. The music of the white- 
throats is “a sweet, quavering ribbon 
of song”, and the soft, nasal call of 
the nuthatch is “a soft interrogation 
in the ear of the sylvan gods”. With 
careful pains he observes and records 
the transformation of the caterpillar 
into the butterfly. He has an eye 
for beauty. “There is no prettier bit 
of natural history on four legs than 
the red fox.” Who else would have 
discovered the likeness between the 
faces of the jumping spider and the 
woodchuck, or who else knows that the 
burdock prodigally seeks reproduction 
with six thousand seeds upon a single 
plant? He finds a golden-winged 
warbler’s nest in an old lane that he 
has traveled for forty years. 

Never before had the road yielded 
him such treasure. He finds out that 
rabbits sleep with their eyes open; he 
follows the chipmunk to its hole, and 
searches the orchard for hidden se- 
crets. He ponders over the ways of 
the insects and concludes that their 
intelligence is the intelligence of na- 
ture—it is action and not reflection. 
He leans lovingly over the nests of 
young birds, and by observation 
proves that the parent birds do not 
teach their young the art of flying. 
He notes, also, that when the young 
birds leave their nests the movement 
is final. “It is the word of fate. They 
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will not come back.” He does not 
confine himself to the surface, but 
finds that under a stone is a chapter 
in nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
which most persons skip, but which is 
well worth perusal. Nothing seems 
hidden from him, but so delicately and 
lovingly does he reveal nature’s se- 
crets that there is not the slightest 
suggestion of intrusion. 

The detail which engages his eye 
does not, however, restrict his mind. 
It is not alone the bluebird and the 
robin in his own field which he sees. 
What happens in springtime within 
sight of his own window is happening 
just across every other threshold; so 
that throughout a long, broad belt of 
states, about several millions of 
homes, and over several millions of 
farms, the same flood-tide of bird-life 
is creeping or eddying or sweeping 
over the land. He says: 

I fancy that on almost any day in mid- 
May the flickers are drilling their holes into 
a million or more decayed trees between the 
Hudson and the Mississippi; that any day 
a month earlier the pheebes are starting 
their nests under a million or more wood- 
sheds or bridges or overhanging rocks; 
that several million of robins are carrying 
mud and straws to sheltered projections 


about buildings, or to the big forked branches 
in the orchards. 


This migration of the birds, how- 
ever, is something more than a mere 


fact to be narrated. It is “one more 
assurance of the unfailing return of 
spring and the never-ending joy and 
fecundity of life’. 

No review of “Field and Study” 
would be complete without a genuine 
tribute to that portion of the volume 
which deals with abstract subjects. 
In these pages Mr. Burroughs bares 
his soul. Much that he has said be- 
fore in desultory fashion is here 
moulded into concrete expression. For 
instance, it has always been apparent 
that Mr. Burroughs, while religious 
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in the deep, broad sense, has never 
been bound by creed or dogma. In 
this latest book he makes his position 
clear. Answering the complaint that 
in his books there is too much nature 
and not enough God, he says that this 
seems to him “like complaining that 
there is too much about the daylight 
and not enough about the sun”. He 
looks upon nature not merely as the 
garment of God but as his living in- 
tegument. With a manlike God—the 
maker and ruler of the universe, ex- 
isting apart from it—he can do noth- 
ing. “When I write about nature and 
make much of her beauties and won- 
ders”, he says, “I am writing about 
God.” 

When he goes further, however, and 
asserts that the lay mind is becoming 
more devout than the clerical mind 
because it is more inclined to act upon 
the literal truth of the assertion that 
the earth is divine and that God is 
everywhere, and when he asks: “Are 
we ourselves anything more than the 
tracks of the Eternal in the dust of 
the earth?”, we may be sure that he 
awakens some qualms in the minds of 
the ultra-orthodox. His belief in the 
existence of a nature-God—a God 
which is nature and a nature which is 
God—and his assertion that God 
must be dehumanized and regarded 
as the material universe which sur- 
rounds us and of which we are an 
integral part, comprise a very defi- 
nite philosophy, even though the 
creed-bound may not be free to accept 
it. It is a philosophy thoroughly in 
harmony with a life which has been 
spent close to nature and which reck- 
ons the good and the bad—the build- 
ing of a bird’s-nest and the eruption 
of a voleano—as merely identifying 
God with universal nature in all her 
multiform beneficent and malevolent 
aspects. 
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In thus dethroning the God of 
creed, tradition, and _ superstition, 
even while humbly recognizing the 
existence of a soul in the universe, 
Mr. Burroughs does not become a 
worshiper at the feet of materialistic 
science. “In my excursions into na- 
ture”, he says, “science plays a part 
but not a leading part”; and he adds 
that “science is always a good season- 
ing, but one does not want too much 
of a good seasoning”. For all that 
science has done and all that the doc- 
trine of evolution has unfolded, he has 
a full meed of praise, but science as 
the main inspiration of our lives is 
an unsatisfying portion. “To reduce 
our mental and spiritual life’, he says, 
“to terms of physics and physiology 
is to reduce the flower to ashes, life 
processes to chemical reactions.” 
Against this purely materialistic idea 
his mind revolts. There is still to be 
explained, he says, the connection of 


our psychic life with our physical life, 
a problem as difficult to solve as the 
connection of physical life with in- 


organic nature. We find in Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s view, therefore, a crystalliza- 
tion of the modern tendency to depart 
from a rigid acceptance of the biblical 
idea of God, while not accepting 
science as a complete substitute for a 
great, ruling, universal soul. 

It may be said that these conclu- 
sions regarding the problems asso- 
ciated with nature and life have no 
place in the writings of a naturalist. 
We do not share this opinion. It is 
worth while knowing the convictions 
which have come to a deeply reflective 
mind through long communing with 
nature, especially when they are ex- 
pressed in uncontroversial fashion. 
Mr. Burroughs states his views simply 
and sincerely, and in the manner of a 
man whose thoughts are always un- 
concealed and whose mental honesty 
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is not a matter of doubt. Perhaps, 
after all, he has given us the broadest 
and the most satisfying view of the 
great mystery of the universe. A 
realization that nature and God are 
one will render unnecessary the an- 
cient admonition that we must look 
from nature up to nature’s God. 


Field and Study. By 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


John Burroughs 


MALICE THAT IS NOT 
MALICIOUS 
By John Bunker 


To pass judgment on one’s dis- 
tinguished contemporaries is a fasci- 
nating business, and though it is a 
difficult business as well—at least to 
pass true judgment—that only adds 
to the fascination. The latest to 
succumb is Gerald Cumberland, an 
English journalist who has had the 
advantage of personal acquaintance 
with most of the people he writes 
about,—or perhaps we should have 
said disadvantage, for he does not 
give us portraits nor even transmit 
to us the clever remarks of his sub- 
jects. Apparently there were no 
clever remarks. “Though for an hour 
he [Masefield] continued talking, he 
said nothing—at least nothing that | 
remember.” 

Nevertheless, though the author has 
not the knack of vivid portraiture nor 
successfully teases his i!ons into roar- 
ing for our benefit, he does have some 
shrewd observations to make on his 
own account. For instance, about 
Masefield he goes on to say: 

The extraordinary thing about him was 
that, in spite of his timidity, his seeming ap- 
prehensiveness, he left on my mind a deep 
impression of adventure—not of a man who 
sought physical, but spiritual, risks. I think 
he is a poet who cannot refrain from exacer- 
bating his own soul, who must at all costs 


place his mind in danger and escape onl) 
at the last moment. 
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And of Yeats, who is among the 
“People I Would Like to Meet”, he 


remarks: 


I wonder, that one rather ad- 
mires A. E. for believing in the objective 
existence of strange gods “" spirits, and 
yet despises Yeats for sharir this belief? 
It is, 1 think, because one feels that A. E. 
has a solid, even massive, intellect con- 
trolling his fantasy, whereas Yeats’s intel- 
lect is not distinguished either by subtlety 
or massiveness. Yeats believes what he 
wishes to believe; A. E. believes only what 
he must. Yeats has an incurable aching for 
the picturesque. 


How is it, 


The nearest approach to vividness 
is a flashing glimpse of Chesterton, 
though characteristically it is only a 
glimpse—of Chesterton who strode 
into his office and “ ... called for a 
back file of the Daily Herald, sat 
down, lit a cigar and began to read 
some of his old articles. I watched 
him. Presently, he smiled. Then he 
laughed. Then he leaned back in his 
chair and roared. ‘Good—oh, damned 
good!’ exclaimed he.” 

The author deals in an entertaining 
and frequently amusing fashion with 
“Intellectual Freaks” and “Fleet 
Street”, ““Musical Critics” and “Man- 
chester People”, “Chelsea” and “‘People 
of the Theatre’, “Cathedral Music 
Festivals” and “Berlin and Some of 
Its People”, and, finally, “People I 
Would Like to Meet” and “Night 
Clubs”. Except toward the end of 
the book there is no hint of the war, 
and the style throughout is a model of 
ease and freshness and limpidity. 
“Set Down in Malice’—what a title 
to draw the perverse and mischievous 
part of us! But really there is hardly 
any malice in the book—rather good 
humor and a cheery outlook. 


A Book of Reminis- 
Cumberland. Bren- 


Set Down in Malice. 
cences. By Gerald 
tano’s 


CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 
By Thomas Walsh 


The editors of “The Master Spirits 
of Literature” have done well in com- 
mitting the subject of Cervantes, the 
leading figure in Spanish letters, to 
the able hands of Professor Rudolph 
Schevill of the University of Cali- 
fornia. His previous work on the 
influence of Ovid on the Spanish re- 
naissance, and the dramas of Lope 
de Vega, revealed in Mr. Schevill a 
scholar of great resources and enthu- 
siasm for his chosen period. In his 
present work on the author of “Don 
Quixote” he shows all the painstaking 
research and careful annotation that 
could be expected of a leading figure 
among the Hispanophilists of North 
America. 

He is therefore to be congratulated 
on a work which has been sorely 
needed—a study of Cervantes through 
his literary productions, a_ textual 
emendation of his publications in 
prose and verse, and a summary simple 
and clear of the most recent findings 
on the story of his life and fortunes. 
Rather, we should say, misfortunes, 
for a more thorough list of suc- 
ceeding failures can hardly be regis- 
tered for any of the well-known 
figures of history. Cervantes was a 
learned man, not through any univer- 
sity or formal school of knowledge, 
but through the intense application 
of the whip of circumstance in the 
dire school of suffering and dis- 
appointment which he attended all 
through his life. He was indeed 
learned. 

It is interesting to note that Pro- 
fessor Schevill does not lend any force 
to the suspicion cast by some of the 
later Spanish critics upon the family 
honor of the women of Cervantes’s 
household. Here there is a fertile 
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field of gossip and scandal surround- 
ing a hopeless, helpless man with in- 
trigue and the grimy conditions of 
want. 

The reader will thank Professor 
Schevill for some of his studies on the 
leading influences of the Spanish 
renaissance; one may however feel 
that more might have been made of 
this part of the book than is contained 
in the disquisitions on the Celestina 
and Lazarillo de Tormes. ‘There might 
have been a clearer statement of the 
character of the ancient romances 
which “Don Quixote” was supposed 
to satirize. 

The “Cervantes” of Professor 
Schevill is nevertheless a book to 
treasure: it is a handy text for seek- 
ers of information, and a help for the 
general reader; it is a book for the 
library shelves. 


The Master Spirits of Litera- 


Cervantes. 
Duffield and Co. 


ture. By Rudolph Schevill. 


THE EARLIEST HENRY JAMES 
By Edna Kenton 


The ashes of the master, it is not 
to be doubted, endured a stir of life 
a few months ago with the publica- 
tion of “Travelling Companions”, a 
collection of half of Henry James’s 
early stories, which, after their first 
appearance in “The Atlantic”, “The 
Galaxy”, and “Scribner’s” of the 
1860’s and 1870’s, were never repub- 
lished in any of his books of tales. 

But it is a book of value, however 
varying, to more than one class of 
readers. Those who, shrinking from 
Mr. James’s dictum, “Attention of 
perusal I do indeed everywhere pos- 
tulate”, but desiring more of the 
“readable” stories of a writer great 
in his alleged fall into the abstruse, 
will find they can read these earliest 
stories and enjoy them. That type of 


critical beetle which counts adjec- 
tives and metaphors in an honorable 
effort to arrive at the secret of “style” 
will grasp eagerly at this new mate- 
rial. And those readers of Mr. James 
who have walked with him far enough 
to know that “literary criticism” of 
this or any accepted type is the last 
sort of criticism to be applied to his 
work with hope of any reward other 
than the fool’s cap, will find in this 
book its essential value—the addi- 
tional light it throws on Henry 
James’s awareness of his goal, from 
the beginning of his long career. 
Through all the loose fabric of in- 
expert technique, this strange aware- 
ness shines in the deep prediction of 
the minor incident; in the sense of 
the story underlying “the story”, and 
in the sense of achievable form under- 
lying both; in his hesitancy, even 
when he yields, to assume the arro- 
gance of the omniscient author; in 
his significant failures in transmuta- 
tion—significant because his alchem- 
ical experiment still mildly heats his 
untransmuted metals. 

Sometime I shall dip into the his- 
tory—the hidden history—of the year 
1820, to discover, if I may, a clue to 
what it meant to Mr. James. It surely 
meant—as we say—‘“something’”’. “De 
Grey: A Romance”, the fifth pub- 
lished adventure of the young Henry 
James into the fearful field of the 
short story, begins: “It was the year 
1820—” With a significance more 
than portentous the “Notes” to the 
unfinished “Sense of the Past” deals 
with his incursion into that year and 
with “my 1820 young man”. Be- 
tween these tales at the beginning and 
at the end lie others set in that em- 
phatic year. This tale, the last in the 
present collection, is to me more in- 
teresting than any of the others; for 
here, beneath all the external rubbish, 
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lies the impress of his first stroll into 
the dark realms of “the sexual con- 
flict”, and his earliest contact with 
“the supernatural”. It is a mysterious 
tale of “the curse of the De Greys on 
the women they love’; a curse going 
back “to the night of time”. The vir- 
gin passion of a young De Grey 
spelled death to its object. And Mar- 
garet Alden, fiancée of this “1820 
young man”, dared revoke the curse. 
“I undo it. J curse it’, she said. And 
to what end! She was transfigured 
by the passion which burned in her 
heart. Paul had “. plucked this 
pallid flower of sunless household 
growth; he had dipped its slender 
stem in the living waters of his love, 
and lo! it had lifted its head, and 
spread its petals, and brightened into 
splendid purple and green. This glow- 
ing potency of loveliness filled him 
with a tremor which was almost a 
foreboding; filled him with a dreadful 


delight.” Slowly she realized the curse 
could be shifted but not eluded. 
Blindly, remorselessly she drained the 


life from his being. ‘While she was 
living for him, he was dying for her. 
Execrable, infernal comedy!” There 
is a misprint here of the original 
story, which is too bad. Paul was dy- 
ing, not “for” her, but “of” her. 
Which is the whole point at issue. If 
one dared yield, but for a moment, to 
the perils of “literary criticism” of 
Mr. James, one would say glibly that 
here, in 1868, the young man of 
twenty-five was already possessed of 
the “germ” that was to develop, 
thirty-three years later, into “The 
Sacred Fount”. This may be said, 
that it is a first bit of unhammered 
gold for its setting. 

“The Sweetheart of M. Briseux” is 
another interesting example of mate- 
rial used, to be used again. Mr. James 
has in his tales many artists busy 


with the painting of portraits: por- 
traits of “something more than a yel- 
low shawl’; pictures “of a mind or at 
least of a mood”. Arthur Lyon 
painted profoundly such a one in “The 
Liar”; such a one was to have been 
painted, and after Arthur Lyon’s own 
manner, of “my 1820 young man” in 
“The Sense of the Past”. ‘More than 
the portrait was painted there’, says 
the first-person narrator of M. Bri- 
seux’s masterpiece. But the perspec- 
tive of the lady’s mind or mood goes 
aslant; a real paucity of incident 
blocked the young author’s way, and 
much less than the story that lay be- 
hind “A Lady in a Yellow Shawl” was 
caught in the finished tale. Here, 
however, is the early sketch of num- 
berless heroines to follow: the young 
American girl—confronted with Eu- 
rope, “unaware”, and becoming aware 
of the illusion of her realities and the 
reality of a great illusion, in one 
great moment of illumination. 

Whoever has read any of the young 
Henry James’s unsigned reviews of 
current fiction in “The Nation” of this 
period knows his artist’s horror, from 
the beginning, of the “exposure” of 
character. He saw the novelists, small 
and great, standing by to betray— 
as he saw Thackeray, with all his 
vaunted “love” for Becky, a Peeping 
Tom, stooping at keyholes, “to catch 
her at it”. “Guest’s Confession” is 
doubly a first essay at observed psy- 
chology and at honor between the 
author and the hero—in this case a 
most dishonest man. In this story 
the other characters suffer badly from 
exposure. He was proving a point, 
too inexpert yet, to let the point prove 
his art. 

The title story, “Travelling Com- 
panions”, is more significant in its 
time-relation to “A Passionate Pil- 
grim” than for anything of itself. Its 
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serial publication preceded the latter 
story by just three months, and its 
didactic sentimentalizing over “im- 
pression” is almost inexplicable, held 
beside the passionate tale of Clement 
Searle. There is full reason why it 
was not included in “A Passionate 
Pilgrim and Other Tales”, when Mr. 
James brought out, in 1875, his first 
volume of short stories. There is far 
less reason why “De Grey” was not 
given precedence over “The Romance 
of Certain Old Clothes’”—perhaps 
its secret stark significance slightly 
alarmed the young selector of his 
tales. 

The publishers of “Travelling Com- 
panions” brought out, last year, from 
its half-century long bu:ial in the old 
“Atlantic”, “Gabrielle de Bergerac”, 
the single short novel of Mr. James’s 
which was never granted permanent 
form. It has its flaws: undoubtedly 
the old man who tells the tale saw, as 
a very little boy, too much of his 


young aunt’s romance; his exits and 
his entrances are timed too exactly to 


the shifting scenes. But it is not a 
story to have been consigned so ruth- 
lessly to oblivion—in 1869. There still 
remains material from Mr. James’s 
uncollected past, for a third book, the 
other seven unrepublished tales. Of 
these “Crawford’s Consistency” is as 
interesting an early attempt at un- 
covering submerged psychology and 
at steadfast honor between author 
and hero as “Guest’s Confession”. And 
“The Ghostly Rental’, another of 
these seven still “lost” stories, holds 
a sentence worth quoting for those 
readers of Mr. James to whom all this 
resurrected work is not for criticism, 
but for flavor; flavor of the familiar 
phrase handled surely in those early 
years; of the familiar situation, solved 
without technique, but surely there; 
of the familiar insight, not then so 
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sure, but in sure process of becoming; 
of the familiar reticences with, even 
then, their urgent invitation to the 
attentive reader to think it all through 
with him; of the familiar bouquet 
that rises from every page, if by no 
more than the grace of half a gsen- 
tence. Miss Deborah is speaking, an 
observer she, of the limited life of her 
village: 

Observe closely enough and it doesn’t mat- 
ter where you are. You may be in a pitch- 
dark closet. All you want is something to 
start with; one thing leads to another, and 
all things are mixed up. Shut me up ina 
dark closet, and I'll observe, after a while 


that some places in it are darker than 
others. 


Travelling Companions. 


, By Henry James 
Boni and Liveright. 


SEA SONGS BY A WOMAN 
By Martha Plaisted 


Most readers affect to be very 
scornful of the jacket which swathes 
a new book. Indignantly they tear 
off the gaudily illuminated sheet, de- 
claring its scarehead encomiums to 
be one more deadly affront offered to 
their intelligence by the money-moti- 
vated publisher. But if I had thrown 
away unread the covers of “Sailor 
Town” and “Small Craft”, I should 
have missed half my pleasure in read- 
ing these books, for I should never 
have suspected that C. Fox-Smith was 
a woman. 

This does not mean that my zest in 
reading varies with the sex of the 
author; but to a person who has been 
brought up, rebelling, on the text- 
book formula that a writer’s success 
depends entirely on his persistence in 
keeping his “eye on the object”, it 
is gratifying to find, at last, an in- 
stance of an author who can write 
with glamour about a subject neces- 
sarily outside the range of her expe- 
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rience. And Miss Fox-Smith does 
write with glamour about the life 
before the mast. 

To be sure, the poems in the two 
little volumes are not great in the 
sense that Masefield’s sea poems and 
some of the descriptive prose-poetry 
in Conrad are great. The range of 
theme is too narrow. Roughly the 
subjects can be classed into a very 
few groups; the tragedy of the de- 
graded old age of once proud ships; 
the longing of the sailor ashore for 
his bunk; his homesickness when on 
the deep for his English fireside, his 
English garden and his English lass; 
and his indomitable British valor 
when faced by the new danger of the 
submarine. Then too there is the 
ballad, direct descendant of “Sir 
Patrick Spens”, about the cruelty of 
the sea, which must always have its 
toll of blood and tears. By confining 
herself largely to the seaman’s vo- 


cabulary and point of view, Miss Fox- 


Smith cuts herself off irreparably 
from the rich, imaginative diction 
which distinguishes such poems as 
Masefield’s “Quinquereme of Nine- 
vah” and Flecker’s “I have seen old 
ships sail like swans asleep”. More- 
over, these chanteys are not entirely 
innocent of imitation. One recog- 
nizes rather too often the familiar 
lilt of a haunting Kipling or Masefield 
rhythm. 

These are the faults which prevent 
the collection from being great sea 
poetry. But they are faults of scope 
rather than of ability. What the 
writer has succeeded in reproducing 
with undeniable convincingness, is 
the melancholy, humorous, reckless 
resignation with which the sailorman 
accepts his obsession for the sea; the 
paradoxical discontent with which he 
longs for and abhors the safety of 
his home: 
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Maybe then the shore things won't seem stale 
and I won't waken 
In the night and think of all my friends 
forgetting me, 
Nor know (when it’s too late to know) how 
sore I was mistaken, 
Curling up ashore there with your heart 
at sea. 


She is able to convey the feeling of 
a ship with the wild sea beneath it, 
the keen zest of battling for life 
against famine, cold, and shipwreck: 


But it’s ah, fare you well, the deep sea’s 
calling 

Back to cold and hunger 
hauling, 

To decks awash and frozen yards, 
well you know, 

But ah, Deep-water Johnnie, kiss your girl 


and go. 


and heaving and 


as very 


Her senses are quick to the sights 
and sounds of harbors, the beauty of 
ships straining at their anchors to 
be gone, the pathos of old boats sink- 
ing into decay,— 

Oh, better the sea that so long she did use, 

Should take her and break her as good ships 
would choose, 

Some chance of the storm or some mercy of 
flame 


Should make a brave end of that clipper of 
fame. 


She knows the smell of tarry ropes 
and dock mud and beer; the tantaliz- 
ing suggestiveness of the ship-chan- 
dler’s shelves; the revelry and pro- 
fanity and cheer of the longshore 
saloon: 


By Chinese Charlie’s junk shop, by the 
Panama saloon, 

Where longshore loafers lean and spit at 
morning, night and noon, 

Mouldy, musty, dumb, and dusty, broken on 
the shelf, 

I thought I heard the sailor's fiddle singing 


to itself. 


And all these things she gives with 
such an absence of affectation, such 
a free, swinging rhythm, such a lusty 
singing quality, that the sailorman 
himself would not be ashamed to roar 
them out on a gala night with such 
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favorite chanteys as “Home, dearie, 
home” and “Ah, fare you well”. 


Sailor Town; Small Craft. By 
Smith. George H. Doran Company. 


Cc. Fox- 


A FRENCH VIEW OF AMERICAN 
LETTERS 


By A. G. H. Spiers 


Commenting upon the reception of 
his “Egoist”, George Meredith once 
made a distinction between French 
and English criticism. French crit- 
icism, according to him, whether it 
praise or blame, is always instructive, 
whereas English criticism is limited 
to an expression of likes and dislikes. 
Beneath the manifest exaggeration of 
this statement, there is at least a 
modicum of truth: the French as a 
people are more interested in the 
philosophy and the form, in the ani- 
mating spirit and the technical ex- 
pression of literature, than either the 
English or, to an even greater extent 


perhaps, we Americans. M. Michaud’s 
“Mystiques et Réalistes Anglo-Sax- 
ons” reminds us once more of this 
fact. 

This volume is intended, at least in 
a certain measure, for the general 


French public. It takes advantage of 
present national sympathies to intro- 
duce, or to reintroduce, to this pub- 
lic, interesting figures in the world of 
inglish and American letters. The 
variety of the authors treated is in 
itself a form of popular appeal. On 
reading the table of contents we would 
fain cry with Figaro: ‘“Peste, comme 
Yutilité vous a rapproché les dis- 
tances!” For strange companions, in- 
deed, are Walter Pater and Upton 
Sinclair, and no less incompatible 
Walt Whitman, le poéte cosmique, and 
Henry James, the father confessor of 
abysmal] ladies—to say nothing of the 
other writers studied by M. Michaud: 
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Emerson, Jack London, Edith Whar- 
ton, Mark Twain, and Bernard Shaw! 

We should make no mistake, how- 
ever: this diversity of subject-matter 
is not reflected in an incoherence or 
superficiality of treatment within the 
limits of each study. M. Michaud 
seeks to go below the surface and to 
find principles of unity, to reveal con- 
ceptions of life and principles of art. 
Of Walter Pater he writes, for in- 
stance: “His artistic existence is 
based upon a reconciliation of the 
choir-boy of Canterbury and the Ox- 
ford scholar, of the medizval and the 
pagan souls.” Pater is an esthete, 
an English wsthete of the ideal. Mar- 
rying art to that reverie and mys- 
ticism which characterize his race, he 
believes the cult of beauty to be a 
sufficient excuse for living; but he 
discovers further “that the will to 
beauty is a form of the Christian de- 
sire for perfection”. 

M. Michaud, in common with other 
critics of his nation, is an admirer of 
Mark Twain. He appreciates his 
morality, his sincerity of feeling, his 
hatred of sham, and the impatience 
of this “protectionist . . . exclusively 
and aggressively American” with the 
wsthetes, the snobs, the exquisites of 
our 'and who would acquire the soul 
and manners of Europeans. He takes 
up also the nature of Mark Twain’s 
humor and the peculiarities of his lit- 
erary method; and he concludes with 
a eulogy which is by no means over- 
moderate: 


From the artistic standpoint Mark Twain 
is, after Dickens, one of the great caricatur- 
ists of English letters. With its pettinesses 
and its greatness, the whole range of Amer- 
ican democracy is reflected in his works. 
Mark Twain is the Homer of this democracy ; 
and he is more serious, beneath the humor- 
ist’s travesty, than is sometimes imagined. 


It was to be expected that M. Mi- 
chaud should admire also that other 
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original figure of American literature, 
Walt Whitman. But we must note 
that here, as throughout his book, he 
sees shortcomings as well as good 
qualities: the incompleteness of Whit- 
man’s art does not escape him. Whit- 
man “defies criticism and requires a 
sympathetic attitude on the part of 
his readers”. He “is made up of 
promises”. His production is im- 
mensely rich in the materials of 
poetry; but the world of his creation 
remains “nebulous and chaotic’. 

In this same spirit of sympathetic 
analysis, M. Michaud examines his au- 
thors one by one. Whenever possible 
he makes the author himself explain 
his work, drawing upon such sources 
as the autobiographic fragments of 
Mark Twain, the prefaces of Henry 
James and the “Dramatic Opinions 
and Essays” of Shaw. Of all the 
studies in the volume that on Emer- 
son, devoted primarily to a demon- 
stration of the influence of Montaigne 


upon the American essayist, is the 


most highly specialized. The others 
are more general, giving within the 
limited scope of some twenty-five to 
thirty pages a clear, sane (and there- 
fore not always very original) esti- 
mate of the writer under discussion. 
Even the none too serious reader may 
find in these studies suggestions that 
will stimulate his thought. It ap- 
pears, for instance, that an examina- 
tion of the novels of Henry James and 
Mrs. Wharton, Americans both, gives 
an unflattering idea of the attitude 
of Americans toward art. If we are 
to trust the observation of these nov- 
elists, we must admit that the time 
has not yet come when art will be- 
come part and parcel of our conscious- 
ness. This is a suggestion worthy 
of our attention. It may give the so- 
lution to many difficulties. Among 
other things it may help us to under- 


stand why the French public takes 
pleasure in such criticism as that of 
M. Michaud, whereas our own public 
still prefers, to a study of an artist’s 
productions, anecdotal and unessential 
details about his life and personality. 


Mystiques et Réalistes Anglo-Saxons. By 
Régis Michaud. Paris: Armand Colin. 


THE YIDDISH THEATRE 
By Babette Deutsch 


Jewish drama differs from the 
drama of other races because it re- 
volves chiefly about the problem of the 
Jew. Possibly to no other people is 
the fact of their isolation, of their 
peculiar individuality, so sharply pres- 
ent. It is natural that when they 
write of struggle, their own should 
engage them most. Out of nine Jew- 
ish plays, five at least are distinctly 
concerned with national questions, and 
from the fewest is a strong racial 
flavor absent. 

In the second series of plays of the 
Yiddish theatre, Dr. Goldberg has col- 
lected a group of one-act plays whose 
main interest lies in this quality of 
self-revelation. The volume is distin- 
guished by that mixture of crudity 
and sweetness, of harsh realism and 
yearning sentimentalism, that sensu- 
ousness shot through with passionate 
intellectuality, which is the soul of the 
Jewish people. 

The subject-matter of the six plays 
is sufficiently varied. Two of them 
are allegorical, the first a retelling of 
the ancient legend of the wandering 
Jew, the last a symbolic representa- 
tion of the strife between head and 
heart, concluding with the happy plati- 
tude that life is struggle, inspired by 
love. It is interesting to note that 
this play is the product of Leon Ko- 
brin, who is known for the vulgar 
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brutality of his realistic dramas. The 
remaining plays, with one exception, 
deal with different phases of the 
ubiquitous racial problem. There is 
the old man’s tragedy, who sees his 
faith and its sacred traditions dying 
with him; and the triumph of the 
younger generation, torn between the 
old and familiar and the romantic 
challenge of the future. Hirschbein, 
the author of “On the Threshold”, is 
perhaps the most fascinating figure 
among the Jewish dramatists. He 
began by writing realistic plays in 
Hebrew. But when he discovered 
Maeterlinck he fell so completely 
under the spell of the Belgian mystic 
that he devoted all his energies to 
imitating his work. Only when he 
saw his utter failure, did Hirschbein 
return to an even sterner realism than 
before. Now, more than any other, he 


seeks to interpret the intimate spirit 
of his people, drawing his material 
from the daily tragedies, the short and 


simple annals of the poor. 

The acrid cynicism so typical of the 
Russian Jew is again visible in Levin’s 
“Poetry and Prose’: the yielding of 
the disillusioned woman to the persua- 
sions of a lover no weaker than her- 
self. Finally, there is the terrible 
drama of the tenement, “The Black 
Sheep”, a drama familiar to everyone 
who has touched the swarming, palpi- 
tating life of the streets, and who 
knows how thwarted or precocious in- 
stincts grow malformed in_ the 
crowded misery of poverty, defeating 
the very purposes they were meant to 
serve. There is something of the eter- 
nal sorrow of the stranger in a strange 
land, the betrayed and beaten exile, in 
the final scene, when the black sheep 
has swung boldly out of the room for 
the last time, and the broken parents 
sway together in a silent lament for 
the dead. 
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The exceptional play is the one 
which divorces itself from the Jewish 
stage and brings us into the heart of 
war. It is called “Little Heroes”, and 
gains its poignancy from the fact that 
all the characters are children, the 
oldest of whom is only fourteen years 
old. With awful simplicity Pinski 
shows us what life means to them in 
the midst of sudden death and devas- 
tation and continual hunger. The ad- 
venturous courage which ends in help- 
less tears has a pathos not limited to 
the reactions of a child. 


In the “Three Plays” which Pinski 
has recently published in English 
there is a quite different quality. The 
same realism is here, the same sin- 
cerity and simplicity. But it is all 
colored by his native interests; and 
“The Last Jew” is especially remark- 
able for its inclusive presentment of 
the Jewish question. The play was 
written some fifteen years ago, but the 
issues represented are, if anything, 
more clear-cut today than they were 
then. Certainly the various solutions 
offered have each a would-be spokes- 
man at the Peace Table. The scene is 
laid in a Russian town during a po- 
grom. The main protagonist is an old 
rabbi, whose dearest wish in this mo- 
ment of supreme danger is to protect 
the sacred scrolls of the law. Alike 
from his terrified family and his flee- 
ing friends he meets discouragement 
and scorn. His son wishes only to 
save what valuables he can; his grand- 
sons are ranged against him, the one 
a radical Zionist, careless of the tra- 
ditions of his fathers, anxious to set 
up a place of refuge and a home for 
the Jewish nation; the other a hot So- 
cialist, careless alike of religious and 
racial considerations, eager only for 
the establishment of the parochial 
brotherhood of man. There is even, 
among the more remote members of 
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the family, flagrant apostasy for self- 
preservation. Worn out with his fu- 
tile efforts to rally “the army of the 
Lord” to the defense of the tablets 
of the law, the old Rabbi meets death 
alone in the synagogue. But at the 
close the main protagonist seems to be 
rather the triumphant spirit of youth, 
of national pride and sympathetic re- 
bellion, inspiring the renaissance of 
the Jewish faith. Pinski is himself 
an ardent worker in the Socialist 
branch of the Zionist movement, and 
“The Last Jew” is simply a dramatic 
representation of his own solution. 
Perhaps because it offers no pana- 
cea, the play of “Isaac Sheftel” is the 
more moving. This drama of the 
working class, with which Pinski is 
always deeply engaged, is reminiscent 
of Hauptmann’s “Die Weber” in its 
strength and its bitterness. It is the 
production of Pinski the Socialist, 
rather than that of Pinski the Jew, 


and it has naturally a more general 
appeal and a more robust character. 

To present plays savoring so strong- 
ly of racial ideals and sentiments to 
a foreign audience is to render a mu- 


tual service. The much-talked-of 
Jewish renaissance is thereby made 
to flower for English-speaking people, 
and a reciprocal intellectual stimulus 
should follow. One has much the same 
feeling abont the work of Alter Brody, 
that young Jewish poet whose work 
is so rich in the conflicting influences 
of Russian and American Judaism. 
In two passages at least this boy 
seems to express the quality which is 
inherent in his race and recurrent in 
its moving and provocative drama. 
One is “The Fiddler’, playing volup- 
tuously upon his emotions, while see- 
ing with perfect clarity the destruc- 
tion of the citadel: 


Like Nero of old 
I sit amid the ruins of my life, 


Fiddling in tune 
While my soul is on fire— 


Poet! Poet! Poet! 
Incorrigible Poet! 


The other is a November scene, sug- 
gestive of what lonely struggles and 
what iron invincibility: 


Fearlessly, 

They thrust their dry branches against the 
sky ; 

Long since the wind rifled their blossoms 

And scattered their foliage on the ground— 

Now they stand sternly erect, 

Naked and strong, 

Having nothing to lose. 


Yiddish Theatre, Second 


Luce and Co 
By David Pinski. B. 


Plays of the 
Series. John W. 
Three Plays. 

Heubsch. 


Ww. 


THE POETRY OF DORA SIGERSON 
SHORTER 
By Padraic Colum 


One of the best-loved poets of our 
time died with Dora Sigerson Shorter. 
Meredith, Swinburne, and Francis 
Thompson praised her work, and in 
the country of her birth, Ireland, her 
verse was loved both for its beauty 
and its national appeal. She had a 
distinctive place in Irish poetry. The 
new movement is wholly lyrical, and 
the ballad in it is far to seek. But in 
“The White Witch’, ‘“Kathleen’s 
Charity”, “The Woman Who Went to 
Hell’, “The Priest’s Brother’, “The 
Deer Stone’, written by her, Irish 
legend entered into the ballad carry- 
ing with it its own distinctive flavor. 
No ballad on an Irish theme (if we 
except W. B. Yeats’s “Father Gilli- 
gan”) is nearly so good as the ballads 
that Dora Sigerson Shorter has writ- 
ten. 

The daughter of a poet and scholar 
who has a great place in Irish affec- 
tions, Dora Sigerson came to be known 
in the late ’eighties when she was just 
a girl. Katherine Tynan notes that 
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her face had a suggestion of the Greek 
Hermes. “She wore her hair short 
and it was in masses. She had a beau- 
tiful brow, very fine grey eyes, a warm 
pale color and vivid red lips.” 


You of the star-bright head 
That twilight thoughts sequester,— 


was how Imogene Guiney addressed 
her in a dedication to herself and her 
sister. 

It was John O’Leary, a notable fig- 
ure in Dublin political and literary 
circles, who led her to the path of 
her most distinctive achievement—her 
ballad verse. Thinking her youthful 
poetry too introspective, he put 
“Percy’s Reliques” into her hands. 
The tenseness and freshness of that 
old ballad poetry survives in this last 
book of hers. 

The best part of the time given to 
her for writing was passed in London, 
where as the wife of a famous editor 


she lived among different literary as- 


sociations. Yet her thoughts turned 
to Ireland with an exile’s devotion. 
She was heart and soul in the Irish 
struggle for independence from the 
far-off days when, as Katherine Tynan 
tells us, “ . . . we attended Mr. Par- 
nell’s meetings; we went to meet him 
when he returned to Dublin; we lived 
through all the passionate loyalty of 
those days. Together we exulted, to- 
gether we mourned; together we fol- 
lowed the chief to the grave.” The 
most dramatic episode in Irish history 
since the death of Parnell moved her 
even more profoundly. She broke her 
heart over the incidents in Ireland 
that followed Easter, 1916. As Kath- 
erine Tynan, who has written the 
short memoir prefixed to the present 
volume, says, “She died as she would 
have chosen to die, for love of the 
Dark Rosaleen.” 

“The Sad Years” has all her dis- 
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tinctive qualities. “The Road of the 
Refugees”, “The Dead Soldier”, the 
memorable “Dark Horseman” are bal- 
lads that have pregnancy and poign- 
ancy. Here is one: 


THE DEAD SOLDIER 


“Look, they come, the triumphant army! 
Over yon hill see their weapons peeping.” 
Still I spoke not, but my wheel sent turning; 

I closed my eyes, for my heart was weep- 
ing, 
My heart was weeping for a dead soldier. 


“Who is he who looks toward me?” 
“'Tis no man, but a gay flag flying.” 
Red was his mouth, and his white brow 
thoughtful, 
Blue his eyes—how my soul is crying, 
My soul is crying for a dead soldier. 


“Kneel ye down, lest your eyes should dare 
them, 
Kneel ye down and your beads be saying.” 
“Lord, on their heads Thy wrath deliver.” 
This is the prayer that my lips are pray- 
ing, 
My heart is praying for a dead soldier. 


“Best cheer the path of the men victorious, 
For he is dead and his blade lies broken, 

His march is far where no aid can follow, 
And for his people he left no token; 

He left no token, the dead soldier.” 


The way of the sword a man can follow, 
See the young child with his gold hair 
gleaming. 
When falls the oak must the acorn perish? 
He lifts the blade and his eyes are dream- 
ing, 
He dreams the dream of the dead soldier. 


In these last poems her devotion to 
Ireland is put side by side with her 
sorrow for all the peoples in the sad 
years of the war. The Irish poems 
may seem somewhat arcane to those 
who do not know the idiom of Irish 
tradition. They are characteristically 
the “secret” songs of the poets who 
have been near to the heart of the 
Irish people. And her exile’s devotion 
goes to make the poems that have to 
do with the world events more poign- 
ant. She is one who can understand 
the despair of the exile and the 
refugee: 
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THE ROAD OF THD REFUGEES 


Listen to the tramping! Oh, God of pity, 
listen ! 

Can we kneel at prayer, sleep all 
lested, 
the 
listen ! 
Can we think of prayer—or sleep—so ar- 

rested? 


unmo- 


While echo thunders?—God of pity, 


Million upon million fleeing feet in passing 

Trample down our prayers—trample down 
our sleeping; 

How the patient roads groan beneath the 

massing 

Of the feet 

creeping ! 


in going, bleeding, running, 


Clank of iron shoe, unshod hooves of cattle, 
Pad of roaming hound, creak of wheel in 
turning, 
Clank of dragging chain, harness ring and 
rattle, 
Groan of breaking beam, 
tree burning. 


crash of roof- 


Listen to the tramping!—God of 
pity! 
Million upon million fleeing feet in passing, 
Driven by the war out of field and city, 
How the sullen road echoes to the mass- 
ing! 


love and 


Little feet of children, running, leaping, lag- 
ging, 
Toiling feet of 
guiding, 
Slow feet of the aged, 
flagging, 
Strong feet of the men 
striding. 


women, wounded, weary 


stumbling, halting, 


loud in passion 


Hear the lost feet straying, from the road- 
way slipping, 
They will walk no longer in this march 
appalling ; 
Hear the sound of rain dripping, dripping, 
dripping, 
Is it rain or tears? 
ing? 


What, O God, is fall- 


Hear the flying feet! Lord of love and pity! 
Crushing down our prayers, tramping 
down our sleeping, 
Driven by the war out of field and city, 
Million upon million, running, bleeding, 
creeping. 


In another book of verse written by 
a woman poet I have found a poem of 
salutation to the brave singer of “The 
Sad Years”: 


TO DORA SIGERSON SHORTER 


You whom I never knew, 
Who lived remote, afar, 
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Yet died of the grief that tore my heart, 

Shall we live through the ages, alone, apart, 

Or meet where the souls of the sorrowful 
are 

Telling the tale on some secret star, 

How your death from the root of my sorrow 
grew— 

You whom I never knew? 


Nay, perhaps in the coming years 

Down here on earth again, 

We shall meet as strangers on some strange 
shore, 

And dream we have known one another 
before, 

In a past life, weeping over the slain— 

Because of a thrill and a throb of pain, 

And eyes grown suddenly salt with tears 

Perhaps in the coming 

years 


This is by the poet of “The Little 
Roads of Breffni’—from “Broken 
Glory” by Eva Gore-Booth. 


The Sad Years. By Dora Sigerson Shorter. 
George H. Doran Company. 


ROUND THE HORN 
By Allan Westcott 


What shall we say of traditional 
seafarers’ unveracity, when the great 
classic of the sea, Dana’s “Two Years 
Before the Mast”, and now another 
similar tale of a voyage into the Pa- 
cific both show an almost passionate 
devotion to fact? Not merely to fact, 
but to detail in multitudinous abun- 
dance. There is never a trace of 
vagueness. It was the “upper fore- 
tops’!” that split on November 13; 
it was between the “spare main-yard 
and the after bitts” that “Chips” fell 
when he sprained his wrist; the cock- 
roaches in the slumgullion are counted, 
and we are given an accurate diag- 
nosis of a Chinese smell. Is it the 
monotony, the microcosmic life on 
shipboard that so rivets these minutie 
into their memories, or is it the jour- 
nals which our sailor authors carry 
ashore? Dana lost one of his diaries, 
but Captain Reisinger had no such 
luck. 
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Is “Under Sail” another “Two Years 
Before the Mast”? Not quite. Dana 
dropped many Back Bay traditions 
with the longshore swash that he 
threw overboard as he sailed out of 
Boston harbor in 1834, but he could 
net get rid of an inherited bent for 
poetry and philosophic reflection, 
which helped to make the book what 
it is. “Under Sail” is without much 
poetry, but it is if anything a more 
convincingly accurate transcription of 
forec’s’le life and talk. 

The story, too, of the long, grueling 
voyage to Honolulu and back is well 
told and worth telling, if only to show 
how little life on a sailing vessel in 
1898 had changed since sixty years 
before. The same characters and in- 
cidents recur—the bucko mate, the 


human derelict with his wild yarn of 
the South Seas, the man overboard, 
setting up and tarring down rigging, 
glorious days of steady running be- 


fore the trades—in short, such matter 
as has formed the warp and woof of 
deep-sea voyaging since ships and 
sails were known. 

In Dana’s time the primacy of sail 
was still unthreatened. But twenty 
years ago crews were already cut down 
to the lowest limit in vain economic 
struggle with steam. “The A. J. 
Fuller” (1,848 tons), in which the au- 
thor of “Under Sail’ shipped before 
the mast, carried three officers, 
eighteen A. B.’s, a Japanese steward 
and a Chinese cook, hardly a quarter 
of the complement formerly taken in 
a ship of her size. The palmy days of 
sail are doubtless gone forever, but 
we now have good prospect of a great 
American merchant marine again 
afloat on the Seven Seas. With it 
will come an opportunity for writers 
who can picture life on plodding tramp 
and swift liner with imagination such 
as Dana’s, or with the complete, sym- 
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pathetic, inside knowledge of this 
later chronicler of sail. 


Under Sail By Captain Felix Reisinger 
George H. Doran Company. 


MOSTLY ABOUT BIRDS 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Mankind may be roughly divided 
into two classes—those who want to 
shoot birds and those who want to 
save them. Each class regards the 
other with hostility and contempt. 
The one is “brutal”, the other “senti- 
mental”. To the latter class, a book 
like Roosevelt’s account of his game 
hunting in Africa is objectionable. 
Yet, on the other hand, Roosevelt 
himself would probably have highly 
approved of Dr. Charles Wendell 
Townsend’s “In Audubon’s Labrador”, 
because our hearty ex-President para- 
doxically preached conservation with 
a gun in his hands, and would have 
considered anything less than an ele- 
phant as too small fry, anyhow. Be- 
sides, he was a naturalist of no small 
knowledge, though, like Dr. Townsend, 
an amateur. This Boston physician and 
ornithologist, fleeing the war and its 
problems for a vacation, recently fol- 
lowed the track Audubon took in 
1833, along the so-called Newfound- 
land coast of Labrador, and his book, 
after a preliminary résumé of Au- 
dubon’s journey, with quotations 
from the great man’s journal, is a 
record of. the conditions he found 
there nearly a century later, the 
ornithological conditions primarily, 
of course, but not ignoring other 
sides as well—botanical, animal, 
mineral, and human. He writes sim- 
ply, easily, without any affectation of 
a “style” which he does not naturally 
possess, and above all he doesn’t 
overcrowd his pages with those ec- 
static bird notes which may bring 
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pleasure to a fellow ornithologist, 
but which afflict the ordinary reader 
with an acute pain. The result is a 
quietly vivid picture of the Labrador 
coast and its summer life, with a 
shifting foreground of rocky islands 
where the shore-birds breed and 
man in his selfishness and thought- 
lessness works unceasingly to ex- 
terminate them. 

Think for a moment of what we 
have already exterminated on this 
continent, to our great detriment— 
the passenger-pigeon, the buffalo, 
the great auk, the heath-hen (prac- 
tically), the wild turkey (practi- 
cally), and we are doing our best by 
the ruffed grouse, the woodcock, etc. 
In Alaska, we have about finished the 
caribou. It is hardly for us, then, 
to point accusingly at the “eggers” 
from Newfoundland and the Labra- 
dor coast inhabitants themselves, 
who are still at their “sport” which 
Audubon condemned so bitterly, and 


which Dr. Townsend shows is already 
resulting in the sad diminution of 
many shore-birds, and the approach- 
ing extinction of others, especially of 


the eider-duck. It has been a long, 
hard fight even in the United States, 
and in the magic name of Audubon, 
to bring about decent protective 
laws, and to get them obeyed by the 
pot-hunters, the “sportsmen”, the 
pioneer descendants who think only 
of their own “right” to kill, and not 
at all of the right of society to pro- 
tect itself and its future. Dr. Town- 
send foresees even more difficulty in 
such a remote frontier as the Labra- 
dor coast, where policing is hard and 
the natural conditions offer special 
temptations, because this shore is 
the great North American breeding- 
ground for vast species of birds. 
His solution would be reservations, 
which could be policed, and which 
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could be made educational to the 
natives, not antagonistic. As that 
has proved the best solution even in 
our more “civilized” United States, 
he is probably right, and may the 
day of these reservations come 
speedily. 

Education, of course, is essential 
to any proper enforcement of game 
preservation laws, and it must begin 
young. You can teach a boy to study, 
not to kill. But you cannot teach 
his father. That is the true reason 
for three other books before us. 
They all aim to inspire in the youth- 
ful mind an interest in birds or ani- 
mals, a closer, more intimate knowl- 
edge of them, and hence in later 
years a love for them which will re- 
sult in an understanding of why it is 
both desirable and more nobly civil- 
ized to protect and cherish them. 

Two of these books go about it in 
the same way, by means of stories. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies, in his little book “Tales 
from Birdland”, narrates the life ad- 
ventures of a herring-gull, a king 
bird, a robin, a crow, and so forth, 
with less than the dramatic excite- 
ment of a Seton-Thompson animal 
story, but with a pleasant simplicity 
suited to young minds, and a great 
deal of useful information and bird- 
lore concealed by the way. 

H. Waddingham Sears, in “Nature 
Stories to Tell to Children”, doesn’t 
confine himself to birds. He roams 
from hermit-crabs to bull moose. 
His stories are brief, almost handy, 
helps to parents. But they can also 
be read verbatim with good effect. 
Perhaps that would be better. When 
the average parent departs from the 
text for such matters, some weird 
natural history may usually be ex- 
pected. 
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“A Year with the Birds”, by Alice 
E. Ball, is illustrated in full color by 
Robert Bruce Horsfall, who, like 
Louis Fuertes, is as careful that his 
backgrounds are correct as that his 
birds themselves are rightly colored. 
These plates are mostly excellent, 
far better than in the average bird 
guide. Indeed, they almost consti- 
tute a bird guide. We wish we could 
say as much for the author’s share 
in the work, which was, apparently, 
to compose a poem for each bird, on 
the theory that children remember 
rhymes better than prose. Possibly 
they do, but we should hate to think, 
then, of the effect on their poetic 
taste of some of this verse, however 
much it increased their love of birds. 
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Here, for instance, begins “The Leg- 
end of the Kingfisher”: 


Bold A®olus was King of the winds, 
And he dwelt on a wondrous isle; 
His palace rose high from a rocky cliff— 
'Twas visible many a mile. 


We can only regret that the Sweet 
Singer of Michigan lived before the 
days of juvenile nature study. After 
all, she was the real master of this 
particular poetic manner, and if our 
children are to be taught by it, why 
not have the best? 


In Audubon’s Labrador. By Charles Wen- 
dell Townsend, M. D. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tales from Birdland. By T. Gilbert Pear- 
son. Doubleday, Page and Co. 

Nature Stories to Tell to Children. By H. 
Waddingham Sears. Doda, Mead and Co. 

A Year with the Birds. By Alice E. Ball. 
Dodd, Mead and Co. 


GOLF FOR THE LITERARY 
BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD 


Thackeray took no exercise, and 
advised his brother authors to put 
shoemaker’s wax on their chairs and 
stick to their last—(novel). Dickens 
avoided sleep and indigestion by tak- 
ing long walks at night; while An- 
thony Trollope rose at five, wrote till 
eight, then after working a few hours 
in the post-office, spent his afternoons 
riding to hounds. H. G. Wells, as he 
gets on in years and discretion, has 
discarded his favorite youthful la- 
crosse for more sober golf; he says 
he is “a sapper and a miner at the 
game and finds that it has as many 
traps as life has”. Arnold Bennett 
plays at golf irregularly, at a club 
within easy distance of the Five 
Towns. He steps along very cocky 
and jaunty on the links, and wears a 
loud red plaid and gallant knee 


breeches. He never has to shout 
“fore!” when he _  plays—everyone 
hears him coming afar off. Andrew 
Lang, like every true Scot, enjoyed 
the national game, kept bags of clubs 
at different country houses of friends, 
particularly hated all caddies, but 
played very seldom. Balfour could 
always give him five strokes or more. 
This Admirable Crichton appears to 
be good at everything he undertakes— 
spiritualism, philosophy, moral essays, 
statesmanship,—he is besides an ex- 
cellent golfer among statesmen of his 
own years and, one may add, accord- 
ing to the old saw, an excellent states- 
man among golfers. Balfour is now 
past the age of entering tournaments, 
but rarely misses a rainless afternoon 
on the links. He wrote to a friend the 
other day that he sizes up men accord- 
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ing to whether they play golf or not, 
and nations according to whether they 
play games or not.... 

Sir James Barrie, though a Scot, 
dislikes golf intensely, but occasional- 
ly sacrifices his feelings. It was while 
playing at Sunningdale near London, 
and while hunting for a lost ball, that 
he conceived the notion of “Dear 
Brutus”, his play of the year. He 
begged to be allowed, against the 
rules, to try a foozled shot over again, 
and did much worse—falling into a 
pit. The idea came to his mind, while 
niblicking out: were we to do every- 
thing a second time—were we to live, 
say, our lives over again—would we 
not do everything much the same, and 
repeat our failures? In life, as in 
golf, we are never allowed a second 
try at lost opportunities. Holy Saint 
Andrew, Patron Saint of golf, forbade 
repetition of strokes, as is shown by 
his adamantine rules. 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves, that we are duffers. 


Arnold the sedentary 


Hainault, 
writer of a psychological study of the 


game—a_ psychoanalysis of each 
stroke,—never played but watched the 
play from afar as an astronomer 
might study the movements of a 
planet. His book threw a philosophi- 
cal chill into the game from which it 
is slowly recovering. Players who 
read Hainault become self-conscious 
and lose the joy of muscle play—often 
they become muscle bound. No more 
curious and inutile book was ever 
written. His golf is “all amiss inter- 
preted”, and “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought”. The sedentary 
Hainault played golf only in his brain. 
Old Tom Morris knew better—“Mon, 
I don’t reason aboot ta golf—I play 
ut”. Too much reading of Hainault 
and Vaile has made the great Vardon 
unable to putt—a calamity appre- 
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ciated by the English world of golf. 
“He thinks too much upon the green”, 
they say. 

The elephantine Chesterton once 
tried golf while on a visit to Edin- 
burgh, but found it too dangerous as 
well as expensive. He broke down 
three bridges crossing over the 
bur-r-r-ns in the course at North Ber- 
wick, and let himself into the water 
where he had some difficulty in emerg- 
ing from the ooze. His weight has 
not diminished with the years, for he 
never takes any exercise at all, appar- 
ently, except in the “nineteenth hole”. 

I feel that I am being bored; 

Oh, take me to the nearest pub! 
is the refrain of one of his recent 
poems. He is well known in most of 
the “pubs” of London, where he will 
sit by the hour, eat sandwiches, drink 
ale, argue, and fire off endless bril- 
liancies at the barmaids. 

The “authors” Vardon, Travis, Tay- 
lor, Braid, Ray, and Ouimet must not 
be forgotten. All have written excel- 
lent books with and without aid. And 
while they have not been exactly 
sedentary, any more than the postman 
who was recommended by a learned 
doctor to take up pedestrianism for 
dyspepsia, they are good examples of 
the author perfected in good health 
entirely by the royal and ancient 
game. 

Lord Reading, recently in America, 
told, at a dinner, of being hastily sum- 
moned to an important conference at 
a crisis of the war, held at a certain 
country house in Surrey, where the 
Prime Minister, Lloyd George, was in 
close consultation with a number of 
the Executive Council. Lord Reading, 
much disturbed and worn with anx- 
iety, hurried down; and, “Well, when 
I got there’, he said, “all we did was 
to drink Scotch and play a very in- 
different article of golf with Balfour.” 
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Such matters are state secrets, of 
course. No one knows how much 
golf has had to do with the conduct 
of the war by the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations. We know that the 
Welsh are not especially fond of the 
Scottish game. Wilson is Scotch from 
Carlisle, mind ye! M. Jaques Peyrot 
in “Je Sais Tout” (Paris, December, 
1918) writes that on the day when 
the German note was received refus- 
ing to give up submarine warfare, 
the President said calmly to Secretary 
Lansing: “C’est bien, I will first go 
to play a game of golf with Mrs. Wil- 
son—I will decide upon the links”. 
“The President takes his exercise’, 
writes the amusing Jaques Peyrot 
again, “by tapping the typewriter 
with his own speeches that make Ger- 
many to tremble, as well as striking 
the ball in golf which makes some- 
times the earth to tremble. If Presi- 


dent Wilson plays golf badly, on the 


other hand he taps the typewriter 
wonderfully and with great empresse- 
ment. He played golf with the de- 
scendant of Pocahontas, daughter of 
an Indian chief who saved the life of 
a soldier of Rochambeau (sic), and 
her love for France made her persuade 
her husband to intervene against 
Germany.” 

Suppose that Mrs. Galt had not 
learned to play the game of golf! 
Think of the Germans in Paris! Think 
of the consequences! 

This leads us naturally to General 
Haig and what he is doing since the 
war. The “London Times” reported 
recently: 

Sir Douglas and Lady Haig spent Satur- 
day afternoon on the St. Andrews links, when 
in a foursome Sir Douglas, partnered by Gen- 
eral Kiggell, lost to Lady Haig and Andrew 
Kirkaldy by two holes. 

In the hall of the United College Sir Doug- 
las presented the cup (given by the late Sir 


John Batty Tuke to be competed for annually 
by the University Golf Club of Edinburgh and 
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St. Andrews) to the St. Andrews Club, who 
had been successful in winning it in the day 
competition. 

He said that as rector of St. Andrews he 
was glad that Edinburgh had allowed the 
cup to go to St. Andrews. He thanked Edin- 
burgh for being such good fellows as to play 
the way they had. They would not expect 
a simple soldier to say much about golf in 
St. Andrews. It was the life and soul of 
the place, and he also might say of Scotland 
Wherever a Scotsman was, he played golf 
more or less well. 

As they knew, he was a wee laddie at 
Clifton Bank School, St. Andrews, but he 
neglected his opportunities then to learn golf 
A caddie who was watching his play the 
other day remarked, “Weel, weel! he is a 
betther general.’’ 

Golf should be learned in youth. 
said to be an old gentleman’s game. 
was some truth in this. 
like Rugby football 


It was 
There 
There was no game 
for boys, but the time 
came when they got too stiff and heavy to 
play Rugby, and then the delights of golf 
really were appreciated. But unless one 
started young he would never be a good 
golfer, and should therefore learn the 
game in youth. 


one 


General Haig was not what one 
might call a particularly sedentary 
person during the war, but he found 
time in the rest billets to write some 
very clever speeches, and his forth- 
coming book will undoubtedly prove a 
best seller. 

When the German delegates arrived 
at Versailles, they brought many golf 
bags with their luggage. As they 
play little golf in Germany (if they 
did they might learn to be decent 
antagonists), and could have little 
hope of playing at La Boulé, was it 
not a subtle stroke to play up to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s fondness of the game? 
“We too, are golf loafers (lovers)”, 
they said to an American reporter. 

Golf is called the old man’s game 
and is recommended as a panacea for 
the ailments of age. Yet there is need 
of caution. Joseph Altsheler, who 
wrote fifty-one books for boys, recent- 
ly died from heart disease induced by 
overstrenuous golf. He delighted in 
driving a long ball, and in hurrying 





up and down the hills of Dunwoodie 
after it. He suddenly felt, one day, a 
sharp pang and played no more. It 
was his last day of golf. The same 
thing occurred to a literary gentle- 
man living near Easthampton, Long 
Island. He was over sixty years of 
age, and, forgetting this, played two 
rounds a day all one summer and died 
of angina pectoris in September. Mat- 
thew Arnold in his boyhood was a 
first-class runner and jumper. His 
death was caused by a heart rupture 
in jumping a fence at Laleham, when 
he was over seventy. 

If golf is the old man’s favorite 
game, even so it should be played only 
occasionally. Eighteen holes twice a 
week are sufficient—more than this is 
dangerous. Up to fifty-five a seden- 


tary writer can play eighteen holes 
four times a week. Up to forty-five 
he can play a round once a day, if he 
is physically sound. 


Golf is not so 
strenuous as it is wearing. It is like 
writing hexameters, and requires a 
long, steady, continuous effort. Ten- 
nis is too strenuous and may be com- 
pared to writing love sonnets—and 
should not be attempted by men over 
forty. 

Selection of the proper links is im- 
portant. Some courses are steep, 
hilly, and difficult, like essays in “The 
Unpopular”. They require too much 
effort for men over fifty. Some 
courses are like some books and seem 
to play or read themselves. Sleepy 
Hollow, Baltusrol, Ardsley, Apawamis, 
Greenwich, Scarsdale—are examples 
of too severe courses for the seden- 
tary. As you get on in years, choose 
flat levels for your golf, brother au- 
thor. The exercise of striking at the 
ball is enough work without additional 
climbing. The public links at Pelham 
and the North Jersey, near Paterson, 
as well as the meadows of Van Cort- 
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landt and Mosholu are the best near- 
at-hand links for those whose time is 
precious. All the Long Island courses 
are to be recommended excepting 
those along the North Shore. Garden 
City has ideal links for sedentary 
men. Knollwood is too hilly. St. An- 
drews, our oldest club, is too much 
of a strain because of its last five 
holes . . . a steady, upward climb. 

In England, the authorities say that 
the game does not consist in climbing 
hills, but in skilful avoidance of traps 
and bunkers. The modern game re- 
quires long driving in order to get 
over difficulties, and the effort to hit 
out a long ball nowadays is making 
even flat golf more strenuous than it 
used to be. The modern rubber ball 
goes farther than the old gutta- 
percha, but today the links are made 
to fit the long drive, and it is often 
too great a strain for the elderly. 

There is not the space here to argue 
over the desirability of any great out- 
door and absorbing game for authors 
cudgeling their poor brains over 
problems arising in every chapter. 
All games are desirable if they take 
the mind off, make it laugh, and give 
it a recess. A life without laughter 
has been compared to dough without 
yeasting. Yet Poe, Emerson, Macau- 
lay, Zola, De Maupassant, Napoleon, 
Gladstone, Bright, Roscoe Conkling, 
Grant never joked. “Punch” refused 
Gilbert’s manuscripts, because they 
made people laugh. “Life” neglects 
humor—demands wit. Yet what au- 
thors and readers all need is a good 
breezy laugh, such, for instance, as 
when your third ball goes scooting 
into the pond! 

Let every sedentary author have a 
fad. Let him try to be amused and 
so be more amusing. Our best-selling 
books are seldom entertaining nowa- 
days, because they are loaded with 
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“uplift” and instruction. “Yet”, says 
a recent writer, “the more cultivated 
part of society is starving for fun 
that is not coarse and is conscious of 
its starvation. Life has to have a 
certain amount of downright fun or 
wholesome diversion of some _ sort 
mingled with it or it isn’t livable.” 
Most editors, however, seem to prefer 
the dismals. The usual magazine 
story of today is one which par- 
takes largely of the well-known 
characteristic of the movies—the 
gloom of the criminal. Surely the 
success of E. K. Means and his laugh- 
able darky stories ought to teach 
them to be wise. 

The newspapers try to be funny 
and often succeed very well in being 
coarse and boisterous. Briggs’s golf 
sketches are true to life, but are apt 
to present the game as played only by 
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elderly beer-drinking bargees. His 
cartoons show one phase of the game 
very well, and his descriptions of the 
nineteenth hole (abolished July lst) 
are inimitable. His idea seems to be 
that most people play at golf to ac- 
quire a thirst. If this is so we may 
expect many country clubs to be 
abandoned next year. But it is not 
true. The thousands of country clubs 
established all over the land from 
Maine to California the last twenty- 
five years, indicate that the American 
is striving to be no longer sedentary. 
The nation wishes to make war on 
dyspepsia—to fight down nervousness 
—to rid itself of the old habit of 
patent medicines by means of exer- 
cise. A glance at the well-tanned 
cheeks of the great crowds on our 
streets shows that the American is 
succeeding in doing it. 


A NOTE ON CRITICISM 


BY HELEN 


Everyone remembers Anatole 
France’s dictum that “the good critic 
is he who relates the adventures of 
his soul among masterpieces”. We re- 
member it perforce, since it has be- 
gotten a Narcissan race of writers, to 
whom a library is only a room hung 
with mirrors. But the men who quote 
M. France’s dictum the most compla- 
cently, generally forget that he went 
on to exalt criticism as the ripened 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, as the 
art possibly destined to absorb all 
others, and as the new theology of a 
cultured race. Obviously, he over- 
looked Narcissus; he was thinking 
only of souls worthy of experiencing 
adventures among masterpieces. 
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Assuming that Anatole France is 
right, that criticism is one of the high- 
est forms of literary expression, by 
what initiation may the soul fit itself 
for its adventures, by what altar shall 
it watch before putting on its armor? 

A Frenchman may seriously ask 
such questions, and expect a serious 
answer. In America they are met 
with a quizzical eyebrow. We take 
our criticism even more lightly than 
we take our fiction. In the popular 
mind it is divided into the “sort of 
stuff” that we read while we are in 
college or shortly afterward—mostly 
about Shakespeare and Milton and 
Shelley and Wordsworth, dead men all, 
on the one side; and on the other, in 
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the world of the living, the book re- 
views in the Sunday papers. 

The responsibility for this state of 
things lies everywhere and nowhere, 
with the public, with editors, with the 
writers themselves, individual] and in 
coterie—especially in coterie. The pub- 
lic is less to blame than its contemptu- 
ous caterers generally admit. Accord- 
ing to them, it is quite incapable of 
appreciating first-rate writing, so why 
cast pearls . . ? Of course, there 
is no scarcity of pearls, but since there 
is no demand, why go through the 
process, always laborious and fre- 
quently painful, of secreting them? 
The anxious editor, eying the unde- 
monstrative and lethargic creature 
whom it is his business to feed, says, 
“Why run the risk of enraging the 
brute? Let us give it what it wants”; 
and proceeds to supply a provender 
guaranteed filling and unexciting. 

The trouble is that both writer and 
editor forget that there is not one 


public, but many. A man rarely need 
fear writing so well as to fly above the 


heads of his audience. If he actually 
does so, and his is no mere Icarus- 
flight, another and better audience will 
sooner or later reward him. But to 
despise one’s readers, to write down 
to them, on the assumption that they 
are incapable of understanding or car- 
ing for better work, is the swift slope 
to Avernus. Some very great men 
have hated their public and have 
wrestled with it until it blessed them 
more profusely than it does its lovers; 
but inarticulate and undemanding as 
the public is, some slow sense tells it 
when a man is giving to it less than 
his full powers, and it retaliates with 
that most devastating of revenges— 
forgetfulness, obliteration, the wave 
upon the footprint. 

Some critics, on the other hand, lav- 
ish themselves upon their subjects as 
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wastefully as overfond mothers upon 
their children. One such has recently 
remarked, “I suspect that some day it 
will be said of me that ‘he was that 
ineffectual critic who beat his pen in 
the luminous void of appreciation’. I 
should like nothing better than such 
an epitaph.” These are, to borrow 
William James’s everlastingly useful 
phrase, the “tender-minded” critics. 
Determined welcomers and _ profes- 
sional gladders, they would reduce 
everybody to one level—not by casting 
down the mighty to the ranks of the 
commonalty, but by exalting the com- 
monalty to the seats of the mighty. 
Yet the Olympian seats remain un- 
crowded. 

At the opposite pole stand the 
“tough-minded”, who, to continue Pro- 
fessor James’s category, go by facts 
rather than by principles, who are ma- 
terialistic rather than idealistic, pessi- 
mistic rather than optimistic, scepti- 
cal rather than dogmatical. Men of 
this temperament, whether they be 
doctors or lawyers or ministers or 
plumbers, are bound to be critics. 
Their material is the material of life. 
If they happen to be literary review- 
ers by profession they are exception- 
ally fortunate, for three-fourths of 
their equipment has been donated 
them at birth by the kindly fates. 

For, aside from technical prepara- 
tion, which we will if it is not assum- 
ing too much, take for granted, the 
great qualifications for a critic, from 
the Brahmin in proud boards to the 
humble newspaper reviewer, are un- 
sentimentality, sincerity, and courage. 
In order to round the paragraph I have 
been trying to add, “And the greatest 
of these is—” but I cannot. Unsenti- 
mentality is the key to good judg- 
ment, without which sincerity is only 
a blind leading of the blind. Lacking 
courage, unsentimentality and sincer- 





ity would be but a breath in the desert, 
and without them in turn, courage a 
mere bellowing in the air. The three 
must stand or fall together. 

In a recent book by one of the most 
genuine of living English novelists, 
Frank Swinnerton, two of the char- 
acters are literary critics. The hero 
is a “tough-minded” young man who 
painfully illustrates the virtues men- 
tioned above, adding to them a lively 
detestation of the commonplace and 
of the “mulish complaisance of old 
men toward dead authors”, which fre- 
quently elicits a protest from his wife 
against his “cruelty”. For she is 
daughter to a man of whom, under 
various aliases, both English and 
American literature is full. His name 
in the novel is Cedric Evandene, 


but it might just as well have been 
Hamilton Wright Mabie or John Cow- 
per Powys—any one of the hundred- 
and-one names, in fact, that must have 


lain behind Shaw’s malicious inquiry, 
“Did you ever hear of an enthusiastic- 
ally honest man, or an enthusiastic 
shoemaker ?” 

When Stephen’s wife quotes her 
father to him, “Father always says 
that truth has many facets, and that 
even the fool ought to have his day”, 
the uncompromising Stephen replies 
drily, “He’s got it. I can’t stop him 
from enjoying his power. But he 
claims tomorrow and eternity as well. 
That’s more than I can stomach. And 
as for Mr. Evandene’s compunction, 
that’s because middle-aged men don’t 
want to be troubled to say whether a 
thing is good or bad.” 

Which was unfair of Stephen, for 
the Mr. Evandenes of this world are 
born that way—though after all, it 
may be only another way of saying 
that many men are born with middle- 
aged minds. 

It is hard, at this point, not to di- 
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gress and say what an extraordinarily 
good story Mr. Swinnerton’s story is, 
considered purely as a human docu- 
ment, but that is a mouton in another 
pasture. It is enough that he has 
placed two opposite theories of criti- 
cism fairly before us. The shibbo- 
leths of our soft modern idealism, 
“There is some good in everybody” 
and “to understand all is to forgive 
all”, stand, meekly obstinate, over 
against the unsentimentality, the sin- 
cerity, and the courage of a critic of 
Stephen’s “tough-minded” stamp. To 
one, in Mr. Swinnerton’s phrase, art is 
an adored mistress; to the other, an 
ardent, wayward friend. It is some- 
what of the same irreconcilable differ- 
ence with which men regard women. 

It is natural enough that critics of 
the Evandene school should choose to 
write about long-dead authors. It is 
a great deal easier, and their middle- 
aged minds follow the lines of least 
resistance. Neither do ghosts arise— 
at least audibly—to controvert novel 
interpretations. It takes a mind of 
original volition, a self-starter, in the 
mechanic’s cant of the day, to discuss 
current books from any but a purely 
journalistic point of view. A man 
must not only be capable of forming 
opinions, but he must not be afraid 
of them when they are formed. He 
must have the courage to be kind, as 
well as the courage to be unkind. Ar- 
thur Symons is right when he says 
that the power to appraise contempo- 
rary literature at its true value is the 
highest test of a critic. 

With the exception of Poe, we have 
had few critics of current letters in 
this country who were worth their 
salt. In the last decade the flux in 
literature and art, as well as in poli- 
tics, has been so rapid that few of our 
older men have been able to float with 
it or swim against it. James Huneker 
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still rides the wave in a skiff curiously 
wrought with gold and ivory, and a 
very different man, William Marion 
Reedy, is safe in any current in his 
wattled coracle equipped with the lat- 
est thing in Diesel engines. Both of 
them are critics of the France tradi- 
tion in its most elastic sense, both 
escape the Narcissan stigma by the 
fine careless freedom of their souls’ 
adventures. 

Of the younger group, perhaps Law- 
rence Gilman maintains the highest 
and steadiest average of intelligent, 
impartial, frequently witty and always 
highly perceptive reviewing that our 
periodical literature can boast. H. L. 
Mencken’s brain is invariably in the 
right place (hearts, it is understood, 
have gone out), and when his Puritan 
obsession about the devil of comstock- 
ery is not too red within his vision, 
inspiring him to write wild and whirl- 
ing words, there is no tougher-minded 
man living, nor one who possesses the 
critic’s trilogy of virtues to a higher 
degree. Francis Hackett is like an 
aeroplane “‘one-seater”, swift in flight, 
brilliant in attack, and ingeniously, 
often diabolically, accurate in aim, 
once he gets into the air. Unluckily, 
he has been carrying a dead-weight 
of political opinion recently, which 
makes the “hop-off” considerably less 
agile than it used to be. Louis Unter- 
meyer, on the other hand, far from 
dropping bombs from the air for his 
pastime, sits, spy-glass in hand, hail- 
ing budding genius as it emerges 
above the horizon. Yet he is no mere 
professional welcomer. If he insists 
overmuch that budding talent should 
bear the trade-mark “Made in Amer- 
ica”, or rather, “Made in the New Era 
in America”, it is at least a sincere 
insistence, and one much less mis- 
chievous than the demand for the 
“Made in Europe” label which helped 


to stultify our literature for many a 
day. 

But most of the work of these men, 
good as it is, is bound in the nature 
of things to pass with the passing 
show it celebrates. It is clever, rapid, 
but only temporarily arresting. They 
review a book too frequently as an 
isolated phenomenon, unrelated not 
only to the general mind but even to 
the mind that has produced it. This 
may sound ungenerous, even unfair. 
Certainly we should be grateful that 
so large a group of men with genuine- 
ly critical minds—and the handful 
mentioned by no means exhausts the 
list—should have voluntarily yoked 
themselves to the treadmill of a slight- 
ly-rewarded and regarded art. It has 
resulted in our possession today of a 
body of current book-reviewing im- 
mensely superior to anything this 
country has known before. It is mak- 
ing the small-town newspapers 
ashamed of printing publishers’ blurbs 
instead of independent notices—some- 
time it may even inspire such serious 
publications as “The Outlook” and 
“The Independent” to dissociate their 
book notices from the advertising 
pages where they now languish, as in 
the human system the appendix exists, 
on sufferance, among more useful but 
less mentionable organs. 

Our complaint is that these and 
other tough-minded, unsentimental, 
brave and sincere young men have left 
the wider task of considering litera- 
ture in its relation to the time, of ob- 
serving its influences and its efflu- 
ences, so largely to the rationalistic, 
idealistic, dogmatical—in a word, to 
the “‘tender-minded” critic, to the Pro- 
fessor Shermans of criticism, to take 
a recent, concrete example. 

Amy Lowell, it is true (and enor- 
mous credit is due her for it), has set 
herself the task of seriously consider- 
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ing living authors in such relations, 
but she has confined herself to poets. 
Why have our native critics as a rule 
been so afraid of digging deep into the 
significance—if he has any—of a liv- 
ing novelist? 

It is partly because of the impa- 
tience which so often accompanies the 
tough-minded virtues in our national 
character—an impatience measurably 
due, perhaps, to the fact that the 
critic, though he may not despise his 
public, often does have something less 
than respect for his subject. Why 
should he sweat at the pick when there 
is no treasure to be uncovered? Time 
is very precious to him; it is hard for 
him to realize with Emily Dickinson, 
that 


The summers of Hesperides are long. 


It is partly, too, because along with 
a clear enough perception of the facts 
in the case there exists in many of us 
a Mr. Evandene side, born of cynicism 
or timidity or real gentleness of heart, 
urging us to be kind while we may. 
And then there is the practical reason, 
albeit often an unconscious one on the 
part of the critic, that literary society 
in America is somewhat like a ship- 
wrecked company in an open boat: 
everyone must help row if any of them 
are to get to land. 

And because our impatient minds 
prejudge the ultimate values of their 
task, or our middle-aged minds choose 
the easiest way of amiability, or our 
foresighted minds hesitate to say that 
our friend’s book or our friend’s 
friend’s book is absolutely worthless, 
a compromise has been arrived at by 
many editors and critics. “It is a 
principle with us”, they announce 
gravely, “altogether to ignore books 
that cannot be praised. Nothing is 
ever gained by slating a book—let it 
drop out and be forgotten.” 
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Of course, these people have to pre- 
tend to themselves that the literal ap- 
plication of their “principle” would 
not result in empty columns. For 
books are like their writers and their 
readers: compounded of many and 
various essences, earthly and ethereal. 
To divide them arbitrarily into groups 
of good and bad would be as immoral 
as the doctrine of infant damnation. 
As a matter of fact, they are not so 
divided. The famous principle in ac- 
tion simply resolves itself into the off- 
hand praise of practically all books ex- 
cept those manifestly written by mild- 
ly insane persons with money enough 
to pay for their publication, which 
are, truly enough, ignored; and those 
which lay sacrilegious hands upon 
some ark of the conventions. These 
are passed over with slight and super- 
ficial comment or burned in the public 
square, according to the bent of the 
editorial mind. In this connection it 
is only fair to say that the editorial 
mind often functions less censoriously 
upon the critic in the literary page or 
supplement of a newspaper than in the 
arcana of more ambitious publications. 
It may be that journalism, spite of 
all the sins charged against it, does 
impart a certain mental flexibility—or 
perhaps a certain indifference, as that 
of the gods in dealing with ephemere. 

But after all, what difference does 
it make, why is it a serious matter, 
that A’s book should be characterized 
as sunshine in a shady place when the 
reviewer knows, if he knows anything, 
that it is simply a wash of sentimen- 
tality? That B’s book is acclaimed as 
possessing all its author’s well-known 
brilliance and verve, when the fact is 
that B’s brilliance and verve have be- 
come as depressing as only ancient 
filles de joie can be? That C’s book is 
said to be untrue to life and a libel 
on human nature and a distortion of 
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facts, when C was honestly endeavor- 
ing to depict a square inch of the 
earth’s surface as he imagines God 
sees it? 

In a recent book that includes some 
foolishness and some wisdom, as books 
often do, Ezra Pound defines very 
wisely the scope of the arts, including 
literature: 


The arts give us a great percentage of the 
lasting and unassailable data regarding the 
nature of man, of immaterial man, of man 
considered as a thinking and sentient crea- 
ture. They begin where the science of medi- 
cine leaves off, or rather they overlap that 
science, 


The implication is obvious. If this 
data is to be of any use at all, if it is 
not to become actually and extremely 
mischievous, it must be as true as 
human observation can make it. 


This brings us to the immorality of bad 
art. Bad art is inaccurate art. It is art that 
makes false reports. If a scientist falsifies a 
report either deliberately or through negli- 
gence, we consider him either a criminal or a 
bad scientist according to the enormity of his 
offence, and he is punished or despised ac- 
cordingly. Yet it takes a deal of 
talking to convince a layman that bad art 
is “immoral”, and that good art, however 
“immoral” it is, is wholly a thing of virtue. 


From this point of view, ill-consid- 
ered or insincere criticism would be 
doubly a crime; it would be as crim- 
inal, to continue Mr. Pound’s figure, 
as is the pharmacist who carelessly or 
wilfully misreads a physician’s pre- 


scription; and so far from being a 
matter of no particular import, it 
justifies Anatole France’s conception 
of it as the new theology. 

When, is it asked, will criticism be 
as respected a branch of literature in 
America as it is in France? The an- 
swer is, obviously, when it is as re- 
spectable. The audience does not 
make the play, nor the public the poet. 
They react upon each other, it is true, 
and in a sense Shakespeare is the 
product of his time. But only in the 
very broadest sense; the bow of 
Ulysses always waits, and the men 
who bend it are few. But among the 
spirits who dare to try, there is a 
generation other than that of the 
flesh. One inherits from another; no 
potent seed perishes from the earth. 
And criticism in this country is on its 
upward curve; we have begun to 
recognize that unsentimentality, sin- 
cerity, and courage are as distinctly 
moral qualities when tested upon a 
novel or a book of poems as upon 
what we are accustomed to regard as 
the larger issues of life. The more 
bravely we spend our strength upon 
the bow, the sooner will come the man 
who shall draw the arrow to its head. 
As old Walt Whitman might have 
said, in that curious mixture of 
tongues and grammars he was so fond 
of, En avant, Camarados! 
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ALL OVER THE LOT 
BY H. W. BOYNTON 


If you are in a mood for good cheer 
and vague high hopes of human na- 
ture and its world, do not descend 
into “The Valley of the Squinting 
Windows”. Or if, to put it more 
mildly, you have found yourself dis- 
heartened by Patrick MacGill’s “‘Glen- 
mornan”, beware how you expose 
your spirits to the influences of this 
deeper and darker vale. I often 
think, “Now it’s time to take a holiday, 
at least, from all this comparing”; 
and straightway a brace of novels, or 
a half-dozen, will turn up at the same 
moment and refuse to be thought of 
apart from each other. I might al- 
most have felt “The Valley of the 
Squinting Windows” on the way, and 


so held over my mention of “Glen- 


mornan” till this month. For here 
are the surface likeness and inherent 
contrast that offer readiest foothold 
for commentary. 

You may say that these are both 
disagreeable and realistic stories of 
Irish peasant life, and yet not suggest 
their difference in quality at all. That 
difference is the difference between 
creative realism and naturalism. The 
points of resemblance are striking 
enough. In both cases we enter a 
small Irish community living within 
itself, but under limitations common 
to such communities the country over. 
The valley of Tullanahogue, like Glen- 
mornan, is a place of conventions and 
subjections. To one as to the other 
comes back, after experience of the 
world outside, a youth who, after 
some struggle, becomes a victim of his 
surroundings. There is room in these 


places for a sort of squalid individ- 
ualism, hemmed in and at the same 
time encouraged and protected by the 
joint authority of parish priest and 
gombeen-man. Any man is free to 
drink himself to death and to sell his 
family into virtual slavery to pub- 
lican or priest. But no man may 
publicly question the authority of the 
church, and no woman suffer herself 
to be betrayed. You remember how 
the lad of Glenmornan gladly gives 
up his London career, already so well 
begun, to live in his own place; how 
he wills to dwell there forever, free 
and useful and happy on the soil he 
loves; how he finds life possible there 
only unde: the local code, and having 
broken that code by defying the coarse 
and venal priest, is shouldered out at 
once and for good. Mother and sweet- 
heart turn their backs on the blas- 
phemer without a qualm; only the 
earthy rascal Dennys The Drover 
chooses to share his exile—which is 
also his escape. 

There is a lift of hopefulness, of 
wistful idealism in this story which is 
lacking in “The Valley of the Squint- 
ing Windows”. Dealty and Dennys 
at least do go forth out of it all un- 
conquered. And in old Oiney Leahy, 
for all his servility before his twin 
masters whiskey and superstition, is 
the touch of heroic comedy. The John 
Brennan of the other story is inher- 
ently weak. He might have slid into 
the priesthood if nothing had inter- 
fered; but there was his love for the 
schoolmistress; and his friendship 
with Ulick Shannon (much the type of 
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Pan-like Dennys The Drover, but for 
his cynical slant) ; and the disillusion- 
ing episode between those two; and 
finally the revelations of his mother’s 
sin and his own fratricide. There is 
no escape for him, he is beaten. At 
the last moment, with the final words 
of the narrative, we approach the 
plane of tragic irony: when he 
stumbles hopelessly drunk into the 
doorway of the house where that life- 
long drunkard, his supposed father, 
already lies sodden for the night: 
“He could hear his father muttering 
drunkenly within. He came nearer, 
striving to steady himself and walk 
erect. He quickened his step to fur- 
ther maintain his sense of sobriety. 
His foot tripped against something 
and he lurched forward. He was 
caught in his mother’s arms, for, at 
the sound of his approach, she had 
opened the door in resigned and 
mournful expectation. . . ‘Oh, Jesus!’ 
she said. . . . There were two of them 
now.” 

In his prefatory note the author 
informs us, after the modern fashion, 
what his book is and stands for. He 
is tolerably proud of its having been 
denounced and burned “after the best 
medieval fashion” in the part of 
Ireland it dealt with. This, he says, 
was a sign of health not only in the 
book but in the executioners them- 
selves. It sent them back to the 
realities from that “consolation of ro- 
mantic treatment with which the older 
Irish novel had befuddled them”; 
and, we gather, Ireland already is 
rousing to the acceptance in “the new 
Irish novel” of an honest realism as 
against both romanticism and the 
pseudorealism that followed it. What 
then is honest realism? This writer 
happily does not hesitate to say what 
sO many other current British novel- 
ists evidently have felt, that it is a 
critter bred in Russia. What he looks 


for is the happy day when “the Irish 
realist will approximate more nearly 
to the quality of the Russian novel- 
ists, in which is neither exaggeration 
of light nor of shadow but a picture of 
life all gray and quiet, and brightened 
only by the beauty of tragic reality”. 
Well, if you see life as an affair all 
gray and quiet, save as enlivened by 
a suicide or a murder now and then, 
—why, there you are. But grayness 
and quietude are not the same things 
as meanness and squalor; and it may 
have been some such identification in 
the present narrative which those in- 
dignant peasants sought to cast into 
their fires. 


Life gray and quiet is not the life 
of “Winesburg, Ohio”. A comparison 
between this book and the “Spoon 
River Anthology” is inevitable. Here, 
as there, the inner individual life of a 
typical American small town is laid 
bare, or let us say illuminated from 
within, so that we perceive its reality 
shining through the dull masks of 
convention and humdrum. It is a life 
of vivid feeling and ardent impulse 
doomed, for the most part, to be sup- 
pressed or misdirected, but still ex- 
istent and potent as nothing is potent 
in the life of the community as a com- 
munity. We must meet the fact at the 
outset that with this writer sex is 
wellnigh the mainspring of human ac- 
tion. At worst he seems in this book 
like a man who has too freely imbibed 
the doctrine of the psychoanalysts, 
and fares thereafter with eyes slight- 
ly “set” along the path of fiction. At 
best he seems without consciousness 
of self or of theory to be getting at 
the root of the matter—one root, at 
least—for all of us. His style is plain, 
staccato, perhaps a little deliberately 
unliterary: 

Wash Williams once had a wife. When he 


was still a young man he married a woman 
in Dayton, Ohio. The woman was tall and 


a 


rekon 
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slender and had blue eyes and yellow hair. 
Wash was himself a comely youth. He 
loved the woman with a love as absorbing 
as the hatred he later felt for all women. 


Wash Williams is the telegraph 
operator in Winesburg, the ugliest 
man in town. Our business with him 
is to hear how he became a woman- 
hater; and it is an unpleasant busi- 
ness, out of which shines the redeem- 
ing light of the man’s battered yet not 
defeated idealism. And so it is with all 
these stories. Frank and momentarily 
disconcerting as their detail often is, 
we feel in them none of the spiritual 
grossness of the Russian naturalists 
and their imitators. Mr. Anderson is 
of the race of Stevenson; he also is 
“something of the shorter catechist”. 
Always he seems to be after the true 
morality that so often governs men 
and women when they are at odds 
with, or merely conforming to, con- 
ventional morality. I do not know 


where in prose a tenser moral action 


is concentrated than in the dozen 
pages of “The Strength of God”, that 
amazing tale of the conversion of the 

Reverend Curtis Hartman, to whom, 
Peeping Tom that he is, God for the 
first time “manifests himself in the 
body of a woman”. There are youth 
and hope and honest love in Wines- 
burg, Ohio. Yet young George Wil- 
lard, whose slim figure threads these 
pages, must go elsewhere to fulfil him- 
self. He bids farewell to his sweet- 
heart, and we see our last of Wines- 
burg with him, from the train window: 

After George counted his money he looked 
out of the window and was surprised to see 
that the train was still in Winesburg. 

The young man, going out of town to meet 
the adventure of life, began to think but 
he did not think of anything very big or 
dramatic Things like his mother’s death, 
his departure from Winesburg, the uncer- 
tainty of his future life in the city, the 
serious and larger aspects of his life—did not 


come into his mind. 
He thought of little things—Turk Smallet 
wheeling boards through the main street of 





his town in the morning; a tall woman, beau- 
tifully gowned, who had once stayed over- 
night at his father’s hotel; Butch Wheeler, 
the lamplighter of Winesburg, hurrying 
through the streets on a summer evening and 
holding the torch in his hand; Helen White 
standing by a window in the Winesburg post- 
office and putting a stamp on an envelope 


It may be suspected that most Amer- 
ican readers will find themselves so 
busy recognizing Winesburg that they 
will have to be reminded to exercise 
their inherited prerogative of moral 
judgment upon it. 


Our books this month seem to be 
leading us “all over the lot’, for ex- 
ample, from the American realism of 
a “Winesburg, Ohio” to the Teutonic 
realism of a “Silent Mill”. Behind the 
first is idealism and even moral fer- 
vor; behind the second that tearful 
sentimentalism which has_ belonged 
immemorially to the songs and the 
fables of the watchers on the Rhine. 
Here are the oldest materials of Ger- 
man romance. What a part the rustic 
mill, and especially the rustic “Miil- 
lerin” have always played in it! 
Sudermann takes that institution and 
that lady—wheels, bins, lashes, plaits, 
whirring industry, plump coquetry 
and all,—and shows what fate and a 
daring modern method (Germanically 
speaking) can make of them... . 

Here are the two brothers, the old 
dour one with a remorse on his chest, 
and the young gay one, more son to 
him than brother. Old one acquires 
young lashed and plaited bride, affec- 
tionate but unawakened; to them re- 
turns (military service) young gay 
one. Garden scene: hang sisters-in- 
law, let’s have a word with this pretty 
girl! “Ah, pretty one!” ‘Tee-hee, I 
am your sister!” Awakening of 
puh-hassion. Heaven help them, no 
one sees what is up, least of all the 
dour old brother, who likes to see 
them play together: nobody but the 











on a phe Aas a 


malicious old hired man (or his Ger- 
man equivalent), who lies low. Well, 
nothing very exciting happens there- 
after from, say, a French point of 
view, but there is no end of emotional 
pother. The gay young one leaves 
home and takes to drink, and in the 
end there is a triangular meeting by 
the mill-race which results in the 
death of both brothers, and the for- 
lorn and half-maddened survival of 
the Miillerin, who spends the rest of 
her life “crawling at the foot of a 
crucifix or kneeling at church doors, 
telling her beads and beating her head 
against the stones till it bled. ... 
She is expiating the great crime 
which is known as ‘youth’.”. What 
gives this tale its mawkish flavor for 
us? Perhaps its almost archaic flavor 
of a “Victorian” sentiment we have 
outgrown or outpaced. These iovers 
stop short of a physical union for 
which our enlightened modern com- 
mentators would find ready and cheer- 
ful excuse. Fancy all that row about 
a mere state of feeling! 

To get anything like it at the 
moment, we have to journey to the 
other side of the world, to Australia 
or to India. “The Year Between” 
represents one of those provincial 
survivals which are not, it is true, 
always geographically determined. If 
we descend far enough in the literary 
scale, among the Harold Bell Wrights 
and such, we can find plenty of belated 
sentimentalism luxuriating close at 
hand. But “The Year Between” is 
more than respectably “written”, de- 
spite passages which may carry us 
back to “The Duchess” of our callow 
days. Here is another young wife who 
is fated to be “awakened” by the third 
member of the everlasting triangle. 
The husband is handily put out of the 
way early in the game, however, and 
the girl becomes the ward of the 
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honorable third party. They are al- 
ready in love; but it is clear that if 
the author does not help them to con- 
ceal this perfectly obvious fact from 
each other for a time, there will be 
no story worth speaking of. The 
author does her duty.... 

A closer analogy with Sudermann’s 
tale is to be had, queerly enough, in 
“The Home and the World” of that 
prolific Oriental, Rabindranath Tagore. 
These modern days! There are tri- 
angles, it appears, even in the shadow 
of the zenana. A young Hindu of a 
rajah’s house marries a girl of his 
class. She has been reared in the tra- 
ditions of the purdah, wears with 
pride the vermilion mark of her wife- 
hood, and “takes the dust of her hus- 
band’s feet” with worship. But he is 
of the modern educated type, a uni- 
versity man, and will not accept her 
servility. He spoils her with kind- 
ness and turns her head with new 
ideas. Then comes the swadeshi, the 
Nationalist movement, with its break- 
ing down of traditions and safe- 
guards. One of its leaders, Sandip 
Babu, is a demagogue and a rake 
who, after a glimpse of the young 
wife, makes little secret of his de- 
signs upon her. The husband, sym- 
pathetic in a moderate way with the 
new movement, endures from this 
fellow an attitude and behavior not 
ta be tolerated for a moment by an 
occidental spouse. Sandip is an East- 
ern proponent of what we now call 
“Prussianism’”’. He preaches the “great 
discipline of injustice’. The world 
is governed by the cry, “I want!” 


My theory of life makes me certain that 
the Great is cruel. To be just is for ordinary 
men,—and it is reserved for the great to be 
unjust. The surface of the earth was even. 
The volcano butted it with its fiery horn 
and found its own eminence,—its justice 
was not towards its obstacle, but towards 
itself. Successful injustice and genuine cruel- 
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ty have been the only forces by which indivia- 
ual or nation has become millionaire or 
monarch, I say to everyone, De- 
liverance is based upon injustice. Injustice 
is the fire which must keep on burning some- 
thing in order to save itself from becoming 
Whenever an individual or nation 
becomes incapable of injustice it is swept into 
the dust-bin of the world. 


ashes 


The young wife is fascinated by 
this doctrine and its masterful advo- 
cate: the goodness and patience of her 
husband Nikhil seem to her weak- 
ness. In the end, however, the squalid 
egotism of Sandip is made plain, even 
to himself, and the wife sees that 
neither Pagan _ individualism nor 
vague modern Cause can supersede 
the claims of the Home. Nikhil, for 
his part, realizes that in trying to 
make a helpmate he has nearly spoiled 
a wife, and that there is safety for her 
in the traditional attitude of worship 
at his feet. A conclusion little likely 


to please the woman of the West! 


Strangely ingenuous these two 
novels seem beside “Two Banks of the 
Seine”. Paris, so liberal a fount of 
sentiment for alien quaffers, con- 
tinues to offer her own children a very 
different brew: bubbling with wit, 
spiced with amiable scepticism, never 
merely sentimental, dull, above all 
never “earnest”, as we Anglo-Amer- 
icans are fated to be, whether we will 
or no. “Two Banks of the Seine” is 
a study of Parisian life before the 
war, as focused in the contact between 
two distinct elements suggested by 
the title. It is a comedy of manners 
tinctured with the realism of the 
boulevardier. M. Eusébe Raindal, 
professor of Egyptology at the Col- 
lége de France, attracts the attention 
of the world of fashion and pleasure 
across the Seine by a life of Cleopatra 
which has chanced to treat of the 
amours of that lady with the ingenu- 
ous thoroughness of scholarship. A 


certain Mme. Chambannes takes it 
into her head to annex the savant for 
her own glory. She steals him without 
difficulty from his good dull wife and 
his intellectual daughter, and em- 
ploys him as a sort of amusing third 
to her cynical husband and her aris- 
tocratic lover. The comedy of his 
senile passion and disillusionment is 
developed without suppression or re- 
morse. Mme. Chambannes is one of 
those extraordinarily lifelike and quite 
ruthless portraits of the married 
woman of pleasure in which French 
fiction abounds. In its more super- 
ficial way, the book is akin to the 
satirical “Amethyst Ring” of Anatole 
France, a fine English version of 
which has recently been issued. 


Mr. Galsworthy’s preoccupation 
with sex makes itself felt as usual, in 
“Saint’s Progress’, beneath the grace- 
ful precision of his style and the air 
of earnest inquiry, which are wont to 
win from his readers quite as much 
serious attention, on the whole, as 
his novels deserve. One may feel 
about him something of what he re- 
peatedly expresses himself as feeling 
about his “saint”, the Reverend Ed- 
ward Pierson of this tale: that celibacy 
has not conduced to an altogether 
wholesome attitude toward sex mat- 
ters. Pierson, being a widower, and 
unwilling on principle to remarry, is 
represented as living in “starvation” 
through his later years, and achieving 
sainthood despite a wildness in his 
blood which must always be kept 
painfully in hand. That wildness 
comes out in his daughter Noel, as it 
has earlier shown itself in his cousin 
Leila. I for one can quite well bear 
what these two women do, but I find 
it hard to be patient with the inherent 
vulgarians (for all their surface 
charms of speech and manner) their 
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author makes of them. The aging 
siren Leila who might have seduced 
our “saint” if she had not been oc- 
cupied elsewhere, gives up her lover 
so that he may marry her young 
cousin, who has previously given her- 
self to her soldier wooer and had a 
war baby. That is the crudest pos- 
sible way of stating the sex-snarl of 
the story: the point is that Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s politesse of style succeeds in 
dressing up the situation, or the series 
of situations which make up the ac- 
tion, without refining it. These people 
are in themselves vulgar; but as Mr. 
Galsworthy honestly doesn’t know it, 
why should his readers—subject, as 
they are, to the enchantment of his 
clear, drawling recitative? 

A “Wells” this month, too—another 
one? Thank Heaven, we needn’t grow 
heated this weather, over “The Un- 
dying Fire’. It is the kind of Wellsian 
ebullition everyone should be able to 
accept with good humor and profit: a 


characteristic bit of improvisation on 


a congenial theme. God and education 
have been much on Mr. Wells’s mind 
for the past few years, and he is able 
to get off a large number of good 
things about them both in these pages. 
This to-date version of the story of 
Job might have been, if the author 
had cared to make it so, a moving and 
dramatic tale. However, as somebody 
has suggested, it is already that in the 
original form. And this chronicler 
has now reached the stage where he 
cannot maintain his interest in any 
human action that threatens to com- 
pete with his supreme concern—the 
continuous performance going on in 
his own head. His modern Job does 
not curse God and die; he creates a 
God of his own, “a rebellious and ad- 
venturous God who may yet bring 
order into this cruel and frightful 
chaos in which we seem to be driven 





hither and thither like leaves before 
the wind, a God who, in spite of all 
appearances, may yet rule over it and 
mould it to his will”’.... “To my 
will” is of course the unconscious 
meaning of “Mr. Huss” and his au- 
thor. Of one thing mild plaint may 
fairly be made—that so many of these 
relatively scant pages should be taken 
up with the restatement and variation 
of those pronouncements on educa- 
tional principles and methods which 
strained or sprained our endurance in 
“Joan and Peter’, only the other day. 


Mr. Wells doesn’t believe in the 
novelist’s tying himself down to any- 
thing in form or substance. He takes 
occasion in his preface to “The Gay- 
Dombeys” to set in their places “the 
austerer school of critics’ by whose 
standards (he says) this is certainly 
not a perfect novel. “The rules that 
school insists upon, the rule of re- 
straint, the rule of humorless state- 
ment, the complete suppression indeed 
of the author’s personality, are utterly 
disregarded.” I wonder where that 
school keeps? Certainly, if there is 
such an institution, it ought to be 
sought out and dispersed with igno- 
miny. Does any authority or set of 
authorities anywhere really try to 
make a “rule” of restraint, or lay 
down even a general principle of 
“humorless statement”, or breathe 
even the faintest sigh for “the com- 
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plete suppression of the author’s per- 
sonality”? If so, I agree with Mr. 
Wells that such persons had better 
not look for satisfaction to Sir Henry 
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Johnston, who out of a full life has 
made a full book, of which I shall try 
to express my admiration another 
month. 


JEREMY 
BY HUGH WALPOLE 


(Concluded) 


CHAPTER XII 
The Merry-Go-Round 
§1 

The holidays were over. 
were Once more back in 
and the most exciting 
Jeremy’s life had begun. So at any 
rate he felt it. It might be that in 
later years there would be new excit- 
ing events: lion hunting for instance, 
or a war, or the tracking of niggers 
in the heart of Africa—he would be 
ready for them when they came; but 
these last weeks before his first de- 
parture for school offered him the 
prospect of the first real independence 
of his life—there could never be any- 
thing quite like that again. 

Now the event that marks the true 
beginning of the autumnal season in 
Polchester, the only way by which 
you may surely know that summer is 
over and autumn is come, is Pauper’s 
Fair—from time immemorial, a noted 
event in Glebeshire life. Even now 
when fairs have yielded to cinemato- 
graphs as attractions for the people, 
Pauper’s Fair gives its annual excite- 
ment. Though nowadays it has shed, 
very largely I am afraid, the char- 
acter that it gloriously maintained 
thirty years ago, it was at that time 
the greatest event of the year. 

The decent people kept their doors 
locked, their children at home, and 


The Coles 
Polchester, 
period of 


their valuables in the family safe. 
No upper-class child in Polchester so 
much as saw the outside of a gypsy 
van. No family in the village was 
guarded more carefully in this matter 
of the Pauper’s Fair than the Cole 
family. Jeremy had no intention of 
disobedience—but he had _ returned 
from the Cow Farm holiday in a 


strange condition of mind. 


Indeed he was, in reality, now be- 
ginning to have his independent life. 
His father, conscious that the child’s 
days had been hitherto spent almost 
entirely among women, sent him every 
morning during these last weeks at 
home down to the curate of St. Mar- 
tins-in-the-Market to learn a few 
words of Latin, an easy sum or two, 
and the rudiments of spelling. This 
young curate, the Reverend Wilfred 
Somerset, was apparently intensely 
amused by Jeremy. He would roar 
with laughter over nothing at all, 
smack his- thigh and shout, “Good for 
you, young’ un,” — whatever’ that 
might mean; and Jeremy, gazing at 
him, at his pipe and his trousers, 
liking him rather but not sufficiently 
in awe to be really impressed, would 
ask him questions that seemed to him 
perfectly simple and natural, but that 
nevertheless amused the Reverend 
Wilfred so fundamentally that he was 
unable to give them an intelligible 
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answer. Undoubtedly this encouraged 
Jeremy’s independence. He walked 
to and from the curate’s lodging by 
himself and was able to observe many 
interesting things on the way. 

He had only been going to Mr. Som- 
erset’s a day or two when the an- 
nouncements of the fair appeared on 
the walls of the town. He could not 
help but see them; there was a large 
one on the boarding half-way down 
Orange Street, just opposite the doc- 
tor’s—a poster with a colored picture 
of “Wombwell’s Circus”. 

He asked Mr. Somerset whether he 
were going. 

“Oh, I shall slip along one evening, 
I’ve no doubt,” replied that gentleman. 
“But it’s a bore—a whole week of it— 
upsets one’s work.” 

“It needn’t,” said Jeremy, “if you 
stay indoors.” 

This amused Mr. Somerset 
mensely. He laughed a great deal. 

“We always have to,” said Jeremy 
rather hurt. “We’re not allowed 
farther than the garden.” 

“Ah, but I’m older than you are,” 
said Mr. Somerset. “It was the same 
with me once.” 

“And what did you do? 
go all the same?” 

“You bet I did,” said the red-faced 
hero, more intent on his reminiscences 
than on the effect that this might have 
on the morals of his pupil. 

On the late afternoon of the day be- 
fore the opening Jeremy, on his way 
to Mr. Somerset’s, caught the tail-end 
of “Wombwell’s Circus Procession” 
moving in misty splendor across the 
market. 

He could see but little although he 
stood on the pedestal of a lamp-post; 
but Britannia, rocking high in the 
air, flashing her silver sceptre in the 
evening air and followed by two 
enormous and melancholy elephants, 
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caught his gaze. Strains of a band 
lingered about him. He entered Mr. 
Somerset’s in a frenzy of excitement, 
but he said nothing. He felt that Mr. 
Somerset would laugh at him.... 
No use for Mr. Cole to say: 

“We must behave as though the 
fair was not.” 

For a whole week it would be there 
and everyone knew it. Jeremy did not 
mean to be disobedient but after that 
glimpse of Britannia he knew that 
he would go. 

§2 

It had, at first, been thought ad- 
visable that Jeremy should not go to 
Mr. Somerset’s during fair week. 

Mrs. Cole smiled confidently. “I 
think Jeremy is to be trusted. He 
would never do anything that you 
wouldn’t like.” 

Mr. Cole was not so sure. “He’s 
not quite so obedient as I should 
wish. He shows an _ independence 


After some hesitation it was de- 


cided that he might be trusted. But 
even after that he was never put upon 
his honor. “If I don’t promise I 
needn’t mind,” he said to himself and 
waited breathlessly —but nothing 
came. 

Wednesday would be the night. On 
Wednesday evenings his father had a 
service which prevented him from re- 
turning home until half-past eight. 
He would go to Somerset’s at half- 
past four and would be expected home 
at half-past six; there would be no 
real alarm about him until his father’s 
return from church and he could 
therefore be sure of two hours’ bliss. 

He felt aloof and apart, as though 
no one could touch him. He would not 
have minded simply going in to them 
all and saying, “I’m off to the fair’. 
The obvious drawback to that would 
have been that he would have been 
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shut up in his room and then they 
might make him give his word. He 
would not break any promises. 

When Wednesday came it was a 
lovely day. 

“I’m going to Mr. Somerset’s, 
mother”, he said, putting two exer- 
cise books and a very new and shining 
blue Latin exercise book together. 

The old woman opened the door 
when he rang Mr. Somerset’s bell. 

“Master’s been called away”, she 
said in her croaking voice. “A burial. 
"E ’adn’t time to let you know. ‘Tell 
the little gen’l’man’, ’e said, ‘I’m 
sorry—’”’ 

“All right”, said Jeremy, “thank 
you”, 

He descended the steps, then stood 
where he was, in the street looking 
up and down. Who could deny that it 
was all being arranged for him? He 
felt more than ever like God as he 
looked proudly about him. Everything 
The jingling of 


served his purpose. 
the money in his pocket reminded him 
that he must waste no more time. He 
started off. 

Even his progress through the town 
seemed wonderful—quite unattended 
at last, as he had always all his life 


longed to be. It was his first intro- 
duction to the world—he had never 
been in a large crowd before,—and it 
is not to be denied but that his heart 
beat thick and his knees trembled a 
little. But he pulled himself together. 
Who was he to be afraid? But the 
books under his arm were a nuisance. 
He suddenly dropped them in among 
the legs and boots of the people. 
Here was a stile with a large 
wooden fence on either side of it, and 
a red-faced man saying: “Pay your 
sixpences now! Come along... 
pay your sixpences now.” From 
the other side of the fence came a 
torrent of sound, so discordant and 
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so tumultuous that it was impossible 
to separate the elements of it one from 
another—screams, shrieks, the bellow- 
ing of animals, and the monotonous 
rise and fall of scraps of tune—sev- 
eral bars of one and then bars of an- 
other, and then everything lost to- 
gether in the general babel; and to 
the right of him Jeremy could see not 
very far away quiet fields with cows 
grazing, and the dark grave wood on 
the horizon. 


Would he venture? For a moment 
his heart failed him—a wave of some- 
thing threatening and terribly power- 
ful seemed to come out to him through 
the stile, and the people who were 
passing in looked large and fierce. 
Then he saw two small boys, their 
whole bearing one of audacious bold- 
ness, push through. He was not go- 
ing to be beaten. He followed a man 
with a back like a wall—“‘One, please”, 
he said. 

“Come along now... pay your 
sixpences . . . pay your sixpences—” 
cried the man. He was through. He 
stepped at once into something that 
had for him all the elements of the 
most terrifying and enchanting of 
fairy-tales. He was planted, it seemed, 
in a giant world. At first he could 
see nothing but the high and thick 
bodies of the people who moved on 
every side of him: he peered under 
shoulders, he was lost among legs and 
arms, he walked suddenly into waist- 
coat buttons and was flung thence into 
walking-sticks. 

To Jeremy it was a world of giant 
heights and depths. Behind the 
stalls, beyond the lane down which he 
moved was an uncertain glory, a 
threatening peril. He fancied that 
strange animals moved there, he 
thought he heard a lion roar and an 
elephant bellow. Pushed forward, 
he found himself at the end of 
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the lane and standing in a semicircular 
space surrounded by strange-looking 
booths with painted pictures upon 
them, and in front of them platforms 
with wooden steps running up to 
them. Then so unexpectedly that he 
gave a little scream, a sudden roar 
burst out behind him. He turned and 
indeed the world seemed to have gone 
mad. A moment ago there had been 
darkness and dim shadow. Now sud- 
denly there was a huge, whistling, 
tossing circle of light and flame, and 
from the center of this a banging, 
brazen, cymbal-clashing scream issued 
—a scream that through its strident 
shrillness he recognized as a tune that 
he knew, a tune often whistled by Jim 
at Cow Farm, “And her golden hair 
was hanging down her back”. Whence 
the tune came he could not tell, from 
the very belly of the flaming monster 
it seemed; but, as he watched, he saw 
that the huge circle whirled ever 
faster and faster and that up and 
down on the flame of it colored horses 
rose and fell, vanishing from light to 
darkness, from darkness to light, and 
seeming of their own free will and 
motion to dance to the thundering 
music. 

It was the most terrific thing that 
he had ever seen, The most terrific 
thing. .. . He stood there, his cap 
on the back of his head, his legs apart, 
his mouth open; forgetting utterly the 
erowd, thinking nothing of time or 
danger or punishment—he gazed with 
his whole body. 

It was finally the horses that caught 
Jeremy’s heart. Half of them at 
least were without riders, and the 
empty ones went out pathetically en- 
vying the more successful ones and 
dancing to the music as though with 
an effort. One _ especially moved 
Jeremy’s sympathy. He was a fine 
horse, rather fresher than the others, 


with a coal-black mane and great black 
bulging eyes; his saddle was of gold 
and his trappings of red. As he went 
round he seemed to catch Jeremy’s 
eyes and to beg him to come to him. 
He rode more securely than the rest— 
rising nobly like a horse of fine breed- 
ing, falling again with an implication 
of restrained force as though he 
would say: “I have only to let myself 
go and there, my word, you would see 
where I’d get to”. His bold black eyes 
turned beseechingly to Jeremy— 
surely it was not only a trick of the 
waving gas; the boy drew closer and 
closer, never moving his gaze from 
the horses who had hitherto been 
whirling at a bacchanalian pace, but 
who now as at some sudden secret 
command suddenly slackened, hesi- 
tated, fell into a gentle jog-trot, then 
scarcely rose, scarcely fell, were sud- 
denly still. Jeremy was now at the 
very edge of the merry-go-round and 
he saw what it was that you did if 
you wanted to ride. A stout, dirty 
man came out among the horses, and 
resting his hands on their backs as 
though they were less than nothing 
to him shouted: ‘“Now’s your chance, 
lidies and gents! Now, lidies and 
gents! Come along hup! Come along 
hup! The ride of your life now! A 
’alf-penny a time! A ’alfpenny a 
time and the finest ride of your life!” 

Jeremy noticed then that the fine 
horse with the black mane had stopped 
close beside him. Impossible to say 
whether the horse had intended it or 
no! He was staring now in front of 
him with the innocent, stupid gaze 
that animals can assume when they 
do not wish to give themselves away. 
But Jeremy could see that he was 
taking it for granted that Jeremy 
understood the affair. “If you’re such 
a fool as not to understand”, he 
seemed to say, “well then, I don’t want 
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you—” Jeremy gazed and the re- 
proach in those eyes was more than he 
could endure. And at any moment 
someone else might settle himself on 
that beautiful back! There, that 
stupid, fat, giggling girl! No—she 
had moved elsewhere. ... He could 
endure it no longer and with a thump- 
ing heart, clutching a scalding penny 
in a red-hot hand, he mounted the 
steps. “One ride—little gen’elman. 
’Ere you are! ’Old on now! Oh, you 
wants that one, do yer? Right ye are 
—yer pays yer money and yer takes 
yer choice—” He lifted Jeremy up. 
“Put yer arms round ’is neck now— 
’e won’t bite yer!” 

Bite him indeed! Jeremy felt as he 
clutched the cool head and let his hand 
slide over the stiff black mane, that 
he knew more about that horse than 
his owner did. He seemed to feel be- 
neath him the horse’s response to his 
clutching knees, the head seemed to 
rise for a moment and nod to him and 
the eyes to say: “It’s all right. I'll 
look after you. I’ll give you the best 
ride of your life!” 

He felt indeed that the gaze of the 
whole world was upon him, but he re- 
sponded to it proudly, staring boldly 
around him as though he had been 
seated on merry-go-rounds all his 
days. Perhaps some in the gaping 
crowd knew him and were saying: 
“Why, there’s the Reverend Cole’s 
kid—”; never mind, he was above 
scandal. From where he was he could 
see the fair lifted up and translated 
into a fantastic splendor. Nothing 
was certain, nothing defined—above 
him was a canopy of evening sky with 
circles and chains of stars mixed with 
the rosy haze of the flame of the 
fair. 

He did not see it all as he sat on 
his horse—he was as yet too young; 
but he did feel the contrast between 


the din and glare around him and the 
silence and dar. beyond, and, after- 
ward, looking back, he knew that he 
had found in that same contrast the 
very heart of romance. As it was he 
simply clutched his horse’s beautiful 
head and waited for the ride to 
begin. 

They were off! He felt his horse 
quiver under him, he saw the man- 
sions of the two-headed giant and the 
fat lady slip to the right, the light 
seemed to swing like the skirt of 
someone’s dress, upward across the 
floor, and from the heart of the golden 
woman and the king and the minstrel 
at the center a scream burst forth 
as though they were announcing the 
end of the world. After that he had 
no clear idea as to what occurred. 
He was swung into space, and all the 
life that had been so stationary—the 
booths, the lights, the men and women, 
the very stars—went swinging with 
him as though to cheer him on; the 
horse under him galloped before, and 
the faster he galloped the wilder was 
the music and the dizzier the world. 
He was exultant, omnipotent, supreme. 
He had long known that this glory 
was somewhere if it could only be 
found—all his days he seemed to have 
been searching for it; he beat his 
horse’s neck, he drove his legs against 
his sides: “Go on! go on! go on!” he 
cried; “faster! faster! faster!’ 

He shouted, he cried aloud, he 
was so happy that he thought of no 
one and nothing. The flame 
danced about him in a circle, he 
seemed to rise so high that there was 
a sudden stillness, he was in the very 
heart of the stars; then came the su- 
preme moment when, as he had always 
known that one day he would be, he 
was master of the world. Then, 
like Lucifer, he fell. Slowly, the stars 
receded, the music slackened, people 
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rocked onto their feet again. 
His horse gave a last little leap and 
died. 

This marvelous experience he re- 
peated four times and every time with 
an ecstasy more complete than the 
last. He rushed to a height, he fell, 
he rushed again, he fell; and at every 
return to a sober life his one intention 
was instantly to be off on his steed 
once more. He was about to start on 
his fifth journey—he had paid his 
halfpenny, he was sitting forward 
with his hands on the black mane, his 
eyes staring were filled already with 
the glory that he knew was coming to 
him, his cheeks were crimson, his hat 
on the back of his head, his hair fly- 
ing. He heard a voice, quiet and cool, 
a little below him, but very near: 

“Jeremy Jeremy. Come off 
that. You’ve got to go home.” 

He looked down and saw his Uncle 
Samuel. 

§3 

It was all over; he knew at once 
that it was all over. As he slipped 
down from his dear horse, he gave the 
glossy, dark mane one last pat; then 
with a little sigh, he found his feet, 
stumbled over the wooden steps, and 
was at his uncle’s side. 

“Well,” said Uncle Samuel sarcas- 
tically. “It’s nothing to you, I sup- 
pose, that the town crier is at this 
moment ringing his bell for you up 
and down the market-place?” 

“Does father know?” Jeremy asked 
quickly. 

“He does,” answered Uncle Samuel. 

Jeremy cast one last look around 
the place—all the noise of the fair 
bathed him up to his forehead. He 
swam in it for the last time. He 
tried to catch one last glimpse of his 
coal-black charger; then, with a sigh, 
he said, turning to his uncle: “I sup- 
pose we’d better be going.” 
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“Yes, I suppose we had,” said Uncle 
Samuel, still sarcastically. 

They threaded their way through 
the fair, passed the wooden stile, and 
were once again in the streets, dark 
and ancient under the moon, with all 
the noise and glare behind them. 
Jeremy was thinking to himself: “It 
doesn’t matter what father does, or 
how angry he is, that was worth it.” 
Only a year ago to be punished by 
his father had been a terrible thing. 

“Did they send you, or did you just 
come of yourself, Uncle?” asked 
Jeremy. 

“TI happened to be taking the air in 
that direction,” said Uncle Samuel. 

“IT hope you didn’t come away be- 
fore you wanted to,” said Jeremy po- 
litely. 

“I did not,” said his uncle. 

At the door of their house Uncle 
Samuel stopped and said: 

“Young man, in the future if you 


want to go running off somewhere, 
you’d better content yourself with my 
studio and make a mess there.” 


“Oh, may I?” cried Jeremy de- 
lighted. That studio had been always 
a forbidden place to them and had 
therefore its air of enchanting mys- 
tery. 

“Won’t you really mind my com- 
ing?” he asked. 

“TI shall probably hate it,” answered 
his uncle. “But there’s nothing I 
wouldn’t do for the family.” 

The boy walked to his father’s study 
and knocked on the door. He did have 
then, at the sound of that knock, a 
moment of panic. 

“Come in!” said his father. 

He pushed open the door and en- 
tered. The scene that followed was 
grave and sad and yet in the end 
strangely unimpressive. His father 
talked too much. As he talked, Jer- 
emy’s thoughts would fly back to the 
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coal-black horse and to that moment 
when he had seemed to fly into the 
very heart of the stars. The end of it 
was that Jeremy received six strokes 
on the hand with a ruler. Mr. Cole 
was not good at this kind of thing 
and twice he missed Jeremy’s hand 
altogether, and looked very foolish. It 
was not an edifying scene. Jeremy 
left the room, his head high, his spirit 
obstinate and his father remained— 
puzzled, distressed, at a loss, anxious 
to do what was right, but unable to 
touch his son at all. Jeremy 
went up to his room. He opened his 
window and looked out. He could 
smell the burnt leaves of a bonfire— 
he fancied that he could see a white 
shadow where it had been. Then, on 
the wind, came the distant music of 
the fair: “Tum-te-tum . . tum-te-tum 

. whirr-whirr-whirr-bang-bang.” 

Somewhere an owl cried, and then 
another owl answered. He rubbed his 
sore hand against his trousers—then, 


thinking of his black horse, he smiled. 


He was a free man. In a week he 
would go to school, then he would go 
to college, then he would be a horse- 
trainer. He was in bed; faintly 
into the dark room stole the scent of 
the bonfire and the noise of the fair: 
“tum-te-tum tum-te-tum.” He 
was asleep, riding on a giant charger 
across boundless plains. 


§4 

The last day! Jeremy, suddenly 
waking, realized this with a confu- 
sion of feeling as though he were sen- 
tenced to the dentist’s but, oddly 
enough, looked forward to his visit. 
Going to school, one had of course 
long ago perceived, was a mixed busi- 
ness, but the balance was now greatly 
to the good. After breakfast he 
did not know quite what to do, 
and it was obvious also that no 


one knew quite what to do with him. 

Mrs. Cole said: “Jeremy dear, 
Ponting has never sent that letter- 
paper and envelopes that he promised 
and Father must have them today. 
Would you go down and bring them 
back with you? Father will write a 
note.” 

No one seemed to realize what an 
abysmal change from earlier condi- 
tions this casual sentence marked. 
That he should go to Ponting’s, which 
was on the farther side of the town, 
alone and unattended, seemed to no 
one peculiar—and yet only six months 
ago a walk without Miss Jones was 
undreamed of, and before her no more 
than nine months back there was the 
Jampot! He was delighted to go, but 
of course he did not show his delight. 

All he said was: “Yes, Mother.” 

He was in his new clothes, stiff 
black jacket, black knickerbockers, 
black stockings, black boots. No more 
navy suits with white braid and whis- 
tles! Perhaps he would see the dean’s 
Ernest. It was his most urgent de- 
sire! 

He started off accompanied by a 
barking, bounding Hamlet who showed 
no perception of the calamity that 
threatened to tumble upon him. For 
Jeremy, leaving Hamlet was a dread- 
ful affair. In three months a dog can 
change more swiftly than a human 
being, and Hamlet, although not a su- 
premely greedy dog, had shown of 
late increasing signs of a love of good 
food and a regrettable tendency to 
fawn upon the giver of the same, even 
when it was Aunt Amy. Jeremy had 
checked this tendency and had issued 
punishments when necessary and 
Hamlet had accepted the same without 
a murmur. So long as Jeremy was 
there Hamlet’s character was secure, 
but now, during this long absence, 
anything might happcn. There was 
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no one to whom Jeremy might leave 
him, no one who had the slightest idea 
what a dog should do and what he 
should not. 

These melancholy thoughts filled 
Jeremy’s mind when he started upon 
his walk, but soon he was absorbed 
by his surroundings. He realized even 
more drastically than the facts war- 
ranted that he was making his fare- 
well to the town. He sighed and, 
with a strange pain at his heart that 
he could not analyze, moved up the 
hill. 

“Come here, Hamlet—how dare 
you?” he ordered in so sharp and 
military a voice that Hamlet, who had 
merely cast a most innocent glance at 
a disdainful and conceited white 
poodle, looked up at his master with 
surprise. 

When the midday chimes had rung 
out and his duties were performed, 
Jeremy decided then that he would go 
home across the green and down Or- 
chard Lane. He had a wish to enter 
the cathedral for a moment; such a 
visit would, after all, complete the 
round of his experiences. All 
was space and silence, light and 
dusk. It seemed to Jeremy that 
he had never been there before; 
he stood, breathless, as though in a 
moment something must inevitably 
happen. Although he did not think 
of it, the moment was one of a se- 
quence that had come to him during 
the year: his entry into the the- 
atre with his uncle, his first conversa- 
tion with the sea captain, the hour 
when his mother had been so ill, the 
evening on the beach when Charlotte 
had been frightened, the time when 
Hamlet had been lost and he had slept 
with him under a tree. All these mo- 
ments had been something more than 
merely themselves, had had something 
behind them or inside them for which, 
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simply, they stood as words stand for 
pictures. He analyzed, of course, 
nothing, being a perfectly healthy 
small boy; but if afterward he looked 
back, these were the moments that he 
Saw as one sees stations on a journey. 
One day he would know for what they 
stood. 

Back again in the bosom of his 
family he felt that they were begin- 
ning to be aware of his departure. 

“What shall we do this evening, 
Jeremy—your last evening?” said his 
mother. 

Everyone looked at him. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said uncom- 
fortably. “Just as usual, I suppose.” 

“Well, I think,” said Mrs. Cole, 
“that we’ll have high tea at half-past 
seven and the children shall stay up 
afterward and we'll have ‘Midshipman 
Easy’.” 

Jeremy loved his mother intensely 
at that moment. How did she know 
so exactly what was right? She made 
so little disturbance, was so quiet and 
was never angry, and yet she was al- 
ways right when the others were al- 
ways wrong. She knew that above 
all things he loved high tea—fish pie 
and boiled eggs and tea and jam and 
cake—a horrible meal that his later 
judgment would utterly condemn, but 
nevertheless something so cosy and so 
comfortable that no later meal would 
be able to rival it in those qualities. 

“Oh, that will be lovely!” he said, 
his face shining all over. 

Nevertheless, as the afternoon ad- 
vanced a strange new sense of inse- 
curity, unhappiness, and forlornness 
crept increasingly upon him. He real- 
ized that he had that morning said 
goodby to the town and now he felt 
as though he had, in some way, hurt 
or insulted it. 

And all the afternoon he was say- 
ing farewell to the house. He did not 
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coal-black horse and to that moment 
when he had seemed to fly into the 
very heart of the stars. The end of it 
was that Jeremy received six strokes 
on the hand with a ruler. Mr. Cole 
was not good at this kind of thing 
and twice he missed Jeremy’s hand 
altogether, and looked very foolish. It 
was not an edifying scene. Jeremy 
left the room, his head high, his spirit 
obstinate and his father remained— 
puzzled, distressed, at a loss, anxious 
to do what was right, but unable to 
touch his son at all. Jeremy 
went up to his room. He opened his 
window and looked out. He could 
smell the burnt leaves of a bonfire— 
he fancied that he could see a white 
shadow where it had been. Then, on 
the wind, came the distant music of 
the fair: “Tum-te-tum . . tum-te-tum 

. whirr-whirr-whirr-bang-bang.” 

Somewhere an owl cried, and then 
another owl answered. He rubbed his 
sore hand against his trousers—then, 


thinking of his black horse, he smiled. 


He was a free man. In a week he 
would go to school, then he would go 
to college, then he would be a horse- 
trainer. He was in bed; faintly 
into the dark room stole the scent of 
the bonfire and the noise of the fair: 
“tum-te-tum tum-te-tum.” He 
was asleep, riding on a giant charger 
across boundless plains. 


§4 

The last day! Jeremy, suddenly 
waking, realized this with a confu- 
sion of feeling as though he were sen- 
tenced to the dentist’s but, oddly 
enough, looked forward to his visit. 
Going to school, one had of course 
long ago perceived, was a mixed busi- 
ness, but the balance was now greatly 
to the good. After breakfast he 
did not know quite what to do, 
and it was obvious also that no 


one knew quite what to do with him. 

Mrs. Cole said: “Jeremy dear, 
Ponting has never sent that letter- 
paper and envelopes that he promised 
and Father must have them today. 
Would you go down and bring them 
back with you? Father will write a 
note.” 

No one seemed to realize what an 
abysmal change from earlier condi- 
tions this casual sentence marked. 
That he should go to Ponting’s, which 
was on the farther side of the town, 
alone and unattended, seemed to no 
one peculiar—and yet only six months 
ago a walk without Miss Jones was 
undreamed of, and before her no more 
than nine months back there was the 
Jampot! He was delighted to go, but 
of course he did not show his delight. 

All he said was: “Yes, Mother.” 

He was in his new clothes, stiff 
black jacket, black knickerbockers, 
black stockings, black boots. No more 
navy suits with white braid and whis- 
tles! Perhaps he would see the dean’s 
Ernest. It was his most urgent de- 
sire! 

He started off accompanied by a 
barking, bounding Hamlet who showed 
no perception of the calamity that 
threatened to tumble upon him. For 
Jeremy, leaving Hamlet was a dread- 
ful affair. In three months a dog can 
change more swiftly than a human 
being, and Hamlet, although not a su- 
premely greedy dog, had shown of 
late increasing signs of a love of good 
food and a regrettable tendency to 
fawn upon the giver of the same, even 
when it was Aunt Amy. Jeremy had 
checked this tendency and had issued 
punishments when necessary and 
Hamlet had accepted the same without 
a murmur. So long as Jeremy was 
there Hamlet’s character was secure, 
but now, during this long absence, 
anything might happen. There was 
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no one to whom Jeremy might leave 
him, no one who had the slightest idea 
what a dog should do and what he 
should not. 

These melancholy thoughts filled 
Jeremy’s mind when he started upon 
his walk, but soon he was absorbed 
by his surroundings. He realized even 
more drastically than the facts war- 
ranted that he was making his fare- 
well to the town. He sighed and, 
with a strange pain at his heart that 
he could not analyze, moved up the 
hill. 

“Come here, Hamlet—how dare 
you?” he ordered in so sharp and 
military a voice that Hamlet, who had 
merely cast a most innocent glance at 
a disdainful and conceited white 
poodle, looked up at his master with 
surprise. 

When the midday chimes had rung 
out and his duties were performed, 
Jeremy decided then that he would go 
home across the green and down Or- 
chard Lane. He had a wish to enter 
the cathedral for a moment; such a 
visit would, after all, complete the 
round of his experiences. All 
was space and silence, light and 
dusk. It seemed to Jeremy that 
he had never been there before; 
he stood, breathless, as though in a 
moment something must inevitably 
happen. Although he did not think 
of it, the moment was one of a se- 
quence that had come to him during 
the year: his entry into the the- 
atre with his uncle, his first conversa- 
tion with the sea captain, the hour 
when his mother had been so ill, the 
evening on the beach when Charlotte 
had been frightened, the time when 
Hamlet had been lost and he had slept 
with him under a tree. All these mo- 
ments had been something more than 
merely themselves, had had something 
behind them or inside them for which, 
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simply, they stood as words stand for 
pictures. He analyzed, of course, 
nothing, being a perfectly healthy 
small boy; but if afterward he looked 
back, these were the moments that he 
Saw as one sees stations on a journey. 
One day he would know for what they 
stood. 

Back again in the bosom of his 
family he felt that they were begin- 
ning to be aware of his departure. 

“What shall we do this evening, 
Jeremy—your last evening?” said his 
mother. 

Everyone looked at him. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said uncom- 
fortably. “Just as usual, I suppose.” 

“Well, I think,” said Mrs. Cole, 
“that we’ll have high tea at half-past 
seven and the children shall stay up 
afterward and we'll have ‘Midshipman 
Easy’.” 

Jeremy loved his mother intensely 
at that moment. How did she know 
so exactly what was right? She made 
so little disturbance, was so quiet and 
was never angry, and yet she was al- 
ways right when the others were al- 
ways wrong. She knew that above 
all things he loved high tea—fish pie 
and boiled eggs and tea and jam and 
cake—a horrible meal that his later 
judgment would utterly condemn, but 
nevertheless something so cosy and so 
comfortable that no later meal would 
be able to rival it in those qualities. 

“Oh, that will be lovely!” he said, 
his face shining all over. 

Nevertheless, as the afternoon ad- 
vanced a strange new sense of inse- 
curity, unhappiness, and forlornness 
crept increasingly upon him. He real- 
ized that he had that morning said 
goodby to the town and now he felt 
as though he had, in some way, hurt 
or insulted it. 

And all the afternoon he was say- 
ing farewell to the house. He did not 
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wander from room to room, but rather 
sat up in the schoolroom pretending 
to mend a fishing-rod which Mr. Monk 
had given him that summer. He did 
not really care about the rod—he was 
not even thinking of it. He heard all 
the sounds of the house as he sat 
there. His gloom increased. He was 
exchanging a world he knew for a 
world that he did not know. He 
bothered himself all the afternoon 
with unnecessary, stupid affairs to 
cover his deep discomfort. He whis- 
tled carelessly and out of tune, he 
poked the fire and walked about. He 
was increasingly aware of Hamlet and 
Mary. Mary was determining so hard 
that she would show no emotion at all 
that she was a painful sight to wit- 
ness. She scarcely spoke to him, and 
only answered in monosyllables if he 
asked her something. 

And Hamlet had suddenly discov- 
ered that the atmosphere of the house 
was unusual. He had expected, in the 
first place, to be taken for a walk that 
afternoon; then his master was very 
busy doing nothing, which was most 
unusual. Then at tea-time his worst 
suspicions were confirmed. Jeremy 
suddenly made a fuss of him, pour- 
ing his tea into his saucer, giving him 
a piece of bread and jam and an extra 
lump of sugar. Hamlet drank his tea 
and ate his bread and jam thought- 
fully. They were very nice, but what 
was the matter? 

He looked up through his hair and 
discovered that his master’s eyes were 
restless and unhappy, and that he was 
thinking of things that disturbed him. 
He went away to the fire and, sitting 
on his haunches gazing in his meta- 
physical way at the flames, considered 
the matter. Jeremy came over to him 
and drawing him back to him, laid 
his head upon his knee and so held 
him. Hamlet did not move save occa- 


sionally to sigh and, once or twice, to 
snap in a sudden way that he had, at 
an imaginary fly. He thought that 
in all probability his master had been 
punished for something and in this 
he was deeply sympathetic—never 
seeing why his master need be pun- 
ished for anything, and resenting the 
stupidity of human beings with their 
eternal desire to be, in some way or 
other, asserting their authority. 

Jeremy sat on the floor at his 
mother’s feet while she read “Midship- 
man Easy”. It was all so cozy, the 
room was so comfortable with all the 
familiar pictures and photographs and 
books, and Helen and Mary diligently 
sewing, and Hamlet stretched out in 
front of the fire, his nose on his paws 
—six months ago Jeremy would have 
felt utterly and absolutely part of it. 
Now he was outside it and, at the 
same time, was inside nothing else. 
It might be that in a week’s time he 
would be so familiar with his new 
world that he would be as happy as 
a cricket—he did not know. He only 
knew that at this moment he would 
have given all that he had to fling his 
arms round his mother’s neck, to be 
hugged and kissed and nursed by her 
—and that, at the same time, he 
would have died rather than do such 
a thing. 

The evening came to an end. The 
girls got up and said goodnight. His 
mother kissed him, holding him per- 
haps for a moment longer than usu: 
but at that same instant she said: 

“Oh, I must remind Ella about the 
half-past-seven breakfast again—she 
always has to be told everything 
twice”. 

The girls went on ahead, Jeremy 
and Hamlet following closely behind. 

In the morning events moved too 
quickly for thought. He had still the 


same lonely pain at his heart but now 











he simply was not given time to con- 
sider it. 

His father called him into the 
study. He gave him ten shillings and 
a new prayer book. Jeremy knew 
that he was trying to come close to 
him and be a friend of a new kind 
to him. He heard in a distance such 
words as: “ . a new world, full 
of trial and temptation. God sees us 

work at your Latin 
cricket and football . . . prayers 
every night -” but he could feel 
no emotion, nothing but terror lest 
some sudden, stupid, emotional scene 
should occur. Nothing occurred. He 
kissed his father and went. 

Then quite suddenly just as he came 
down in his hat and coat and heard 
that the cab was there, his restraint 
melted, he was free and impulsive and 
natural. He kissed Mary, telling her: 

“You have my toy village—I’d like 
you to—yes, rather. I mean it.” 

He kissed Helen and Barbara, and 
then held to his mother not caring 
whether all the world was there to see. 
The old life was going with him! He 
was not leaving it after all. The town 
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and the house and all the things to 
which he had thought that he had 
said goodby were going with him. 

Hamlet! He found the dog strug- 
gling to get into the cab. That was 
more than he could stand. He was 
not going to make a fool of himself, 
but the only way to be secure was to 
get into the cab and hide there. He 
caught Hamlet’s head, gave it a kiss, 
then jumped in—catching a last 
glimpse of the family grouped at the 
door, the servants at the window, the 
old garden with the dead leaves gath- 
ering upon it, Hamlet held, strug- 
gling, in Mary’s arms. 

He choked down his sobs, felt the 
ten shillings in his pocket, then with 
a mighty resolve to which it seemed 
that the labors of Hercules were as 
nothing, leaned out and waved his 
hand. The cab rolled off. 

Hamlet lay down upon the mat just 
inside the hall door. Some one tried 
to pull him away. He growled, show- 
ing his teeth. His master had gone 
out. He would wait for his return, 
and no one should move him. 

(The End) 
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SHOULD COLLECTORS READ BOOKS? 


BY GEORGE 


It always has been the privilege 
of book collectors to criticize their 
fellows for the use they make—or do 
not make—of their treasures. The 
sales of the present season have been 
notable for the number of private 
libraries which have come into the 
market during the lifetime of their 
owners. In the days of John Hill 
Burton, who made the dogmatic as- 
sertion that a collector should confine 
all his transactions in the market to 
purchasing only, it was thought that 
when a collector put any of his books 
under the hammer of the auctioneer 
he did so involuntarily, and suspi- 
cions were awakened as to his finan- 
cial soundness. Nowadays there are 
almost as many reasons for selling as 
for collecting. Rare books have al- 
ways been looked upon by many of 
their possessors as more or less of 
an investment. The commercial in- 
stinct is revealed in the records of 
the ancient Egyptians. When Athens 
was stricken with famine, Ptolemy 
Euergetes, by allowing Egyptian corn 
to be sold, obtained from the Athe- 
nians the official copy of the works of 
Sophocles, Aschylus, and Euripides. 
Fifteen talents were deposited to 
guarantee the safe return of the 
manuscripts, but the crafty Ptolemy, 
who seems to have been one of the 
earliest to appreciate a first edition, 
sent back a sumptuous copy, kept the 
originals, and forfeited the guarantee. 

Now whether or not a collector sells 
his books is a matter of primary con- 
cern to himself. If he buys an auto- 
mobile, nobody complains because he 
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parts with it at the end of the season 
or exchanges it for another model. 
Certain collectors, however, seem to 
take it for granted, as did Burton, 
that a book-lover must be so infatu- 
ated with his treasures that nothing 
but death should be allowed to part 
him and his books. Burton made the 
specious argument that the possessor 
of a rare book takes an exaggerated 
view of its market value, and is likely 
to become unscrupulous in his effort 
to do justice to himself. The sales of 
the present season do not bear out 
this view. If such libraries as those 
of Herschel V. Jones and Lord Mostyn 
paid their owners a handsome profit 
by their dispersal in the auction 
room, let the non-selling collector con- 
gratulate the owner for his good in- 
vestment, and himself for the oppor- 
tunity to secure the rare books which 
their former possessor, to his way of 
thinking, did not seem to appreciate. 
The same collector who is inclined to 
find fault with Henry E. Huntington 
for buying libraries en bloc—libraries 
of books which he cannot possibly find 
time to read, is likely to cavil because 
Mr. Huntington has disposed of some 
of his choicest and rarest works in 
the auction room. But collectors of 
rare books usually possess individu- 
ality in a marked degree, and no two 
view things from the same angle— 
which is a good thing for book col- 
lecting in general. 

But there is another complaint, al- 
most as old as that against the com- 
mercial instinct of book collectors— 
that the modern wealthy collector does 












not use his books. “Scarcely without 
exception”, said a book collector whose 
name I will not use—or of whose 
magnificent special collection I will 
not give a hint lest it instantly lead 
to identification, “scarcely without ex- 
ception, I find the wealthy collector 
has very little bibliographical knowl- 
edge and practically no biographical 
knowledge of the men who have 
written the books he collects. As for 
a love of reading and literary taste, 
that is absolutely nil. None of the 
collectors read their books.” 


Now this arraignment is a serious 
one. Of course to know how serious 
it is, one should know all this col- 
lector’s book-loving, or rather book- 
collecting, associates. It is gratify- 
ing to learn that there are exceptions, 
in his case. It goes without saying 
that he himself is not an offender; 
that his own bibliographical knowl- 
edge is profound; his acquaintance 
with the life-details of his favorite 
author almost amounts to a personal 
acquaintance, his love of reading is 
a passion, and his own literary taste 
is unimpeachable. The charge that 
the wealthy collector does not read 
his books is another matter. Prob- 
ably he intends to do so when he gets 
time. For the present he is satisfied 
with allowing his friends to see his 
books and talk with him about them, 
reserving for himself the pleasure of 
knowing as much about his books, 
some day, as does the man to whom he 
shows them. If he is able to indulge 
in the luxury of a librarian for his 
private collection, he may keep the 
librarian sitting up o’ nights to read 
the books and impart to him on the 
following morning the kernel of 
knowledge in the nut which the li- 
brarian has cracked. Such vicarious 
reading saves a lot of time and is 
likely to do no harm, either to the 
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librarian or the owner of the book. 
At any rate, if the librarian has di- 
rected his attention to something that 
he wishes to know more about, there 
is the book in his library. 

The dealer in rare books, who looks 
upon them as merchandise, is not 
stirred to wrath by the discovery that 
the collector does not read the books 
he sells him. The “Aristotle” with 
the Commentary of Averroes, printed 
by Andreas di Asola at Venice in 
1483, weighs about thirty pounds, and 
has been described as “the most mag- 
nificent book in the world”. Making 
due allowance for the enthusiasm of 
the possessor who thus described it, 
it is a magnificent book and one of the 
monuments of early printing. But its 
weight would make it serviceable as 
a receptacle for pressed autumn 
leaves or for holding open the door 
of the butler’s pantry. If the owner 
of the “Aristotle” decides to put it 
to such base uses, the dealer has no 
fault to find. His contention is that 
the purchaser of a rare book has an 
absolute right to do what he pleases 
with it, and that it is no other col- 
lector’s business. From his point of 
view he is perfectly right. 

There is honorable and ancient 
precedent for the use which many 
wealthy collectors make of their li- 
braries today. Licinius Lucullus, re- 
turning from his Eastern campaigns 
in 67 B. C., came laden with spoil in 
the form of “a great number of books 
which were well transcribed”; and 
as Plutarch says, “the mode in which 
they were used was more honorable 
to him than the acquisition of them; 
for the libraries were open to all, and 
the walking places which surrounded 
them; and the reading-rooms were ac- 
cessible to the Greeks without any re- 
striction, and they went there as to 
an abode of the Muses and spent the 
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day there in company with one an- 
other, gladly betaking themselves to 
the libraries from their other occu- 
pations”. Lucullus was a plebeian 
much given to display; but he was a 
man of literary tastes, a patron of 
literature, and had the glad hand for 
the Greek literati and the philoso- 
phers, feeling himself repaid by the 
pleasure and amusement which dis- 
cussion of his treasures gave him. 
Cicero’s large library was principally 
for his own use, although it is not 
conceivable that he was able to read 
more than a fraction of the books he 
collected. 

Studying the lives of the great book 
collectors of the past, one is struck 
by the fact that the buyers of books 
in all ages have been conservers 
rather than creators. Yet the service 
performed is perhaps none the less 
useful. With a single exception, 
Henry E. Huntington has a copy of 
the first edition of every known 


Shakespeare quarto, yet he doubtless 
delegates to George Watson Cole the 


reading of them. The student of 
Shakespeare quartos who is a pro- 
ducer of literary comment could not 
naturally own all these treasures, and 
perhaps would not wish for them all, 
if he could; yet I have never heard 
that access to this magnificent collec- 
tion was refused to the poorest stu- 
dent who had a serious purpose. Here 
the conserver performs a function 
possibly even more important than 
that of the producer—for the product 
may not be worth while, and a later 
commentator may find undiscovered 
richness in what a less painstaking 
forebear has passed over unnoticed. 
Reprints of most of the Shakespeare 
quartos are available, and it is not 
often necessary to consult the price- 
less originals; yet it is a satisfaction 
in which the caviling collector may 


share, to know that in the last resort 
a copy of the original is available. 
A few scholars know how much of 
knowledge has been allowed to go out 
of the treasures of the Morgan li- 
brary; let it remain caviar to the 
general. 

That the majority of wealthy book 
collectors possess little bibliographical 
knowledge is undoubtedly true. Nor 
is it really to be expected. Bibliog- 
raphy is not one of the pursuits which 
leads to wealth; and many of our 
richest collectors have been so occu- 
pied with obtaining in other ways the 
wealth which would supply the ma- 
terials for bibliographical uses, that 
they have not had the time to study 
the material. That pleasure is re- 
served for themselves at some future 
time, or for someone else immediately. 
Yet it is equally true that much of 
our bibliographical knowledge comes 
from these same collections, and in 
the case of my erudite and critical 
friend, the collector of the works of 
say, John Gilpin, valuable and lasting 
bibliographical work has been done 
by the owner. The science of bibliog- 
raphy owes much to the late Luther 
S. Livingston, although his means did 
not enable him to become an extensive 
collector of rare books. Yet all pri- 
vate libraries were open to him, and 
their owners found pleasure in allow- 
ing their collections to be used for 
the benefit of bibliography in general. 
The mean or miserly collector is in 
such a hopeless minority that his 
“splendid isolation”—or shall we call 
it hoggishness—makes him an object 
of execration among his fellows. So 
there is really little cause for com- 
plaint because one collector does not 
use his books in the way that another 
would. 

As for biographical knowledge of 
the writer whose books are collected, 
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that is another matter of personal 
taste. Some readers cannot enjoy a 
book without knowing all about the 
personality of the writer apart from 
his writings. The disillusionments 
which sometimes follow the pursuit 
of personal knowledge are often pa- 
thetic or ludicrous. It is a question 
whether the real lover of literature, 
after all, is not the one who is satis- 
fied with knowing so much of the 
author as is contained in his work, 
and is content to let it go at that. 
The thrills which may come from 
reading “The Fall of the House of 
Usher” may not be accentuated by 
learning that Poe was sometimes 
muddled with taking a drink; it adds 
no pleasure to a story like “A Mu- 
nicipal Report” to know that O. Henry 
once served a term in prison. There 
is some reason why a collector of 
Thackeray or Dickens or any other 
author should wish to know such de- 
tails of the author’s life as touch upon 
his literary workmanship. But if 
Thackeray took delight in swinging 
cats by their tails or Dickens took 
four lumps of sugar in his tea, I do 
not care to know of it. Probably 
most collectors of Thackeray and 
Dickens know the essential facts of 
the lives of those chosen authors— 
enough, at least, to give them an un- 
derstanding of how, when, where, and 
why their different books were pro- 
duced. Indictment discharged. 

It is a desirable although some- 
times an inconvenient thing, to have 
“literary taste”. But if a collector 
of rare books lacks it, he cannot fairly 
be called anathema. The very thing 
which he is accused of lacking is a 
thing about which there can be no 
dispute, according to a well-acknowl- 
edged maxim. The formation of a 
literary taste is not an overnight 
matter. If some gentleman finds 
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himself in the possession of unex- 
pected wealth and turns his attention 
to the collecting of rare books, he is 
not wholly to be blamed for not hav- 
ing at the same time acquired an ap- 
preciation of the finer qualities of the 
new possession. The only reasonable 
course for other collectors, it seems 
to me, is to help him to develop an 
appreciation of what he has got, and 
to impress upon him the canons of 
literary taste, trusting that he has 
seen “a beam in darkness; let it 
grow”. 

Now comes the charge that the col- 
lector does not read his books. We 
all know the old story of the collector 
who was horrified by finding that an- 
other collector had actually been 
caught reading a book. It impressed 
him with the same feeling that one 
might have in finding that a collector 
of old English plate was using it on 
his dining-room table every day, or 
that a collector of unused postage 
stamps was using them for postage. 
That is another side of the shield. 

We all like the collector who buys 
rare books not only to show to his 
friends: who allows students and 
scholars to use them freely for the 
enrichment of bibliographical and 
other literature; who finds time to 
study them for himself and contrib- 
utes to human knowledge by his la- 
bors. But in the nature of things 
this is not possible for all collectors, 
wealthy or otherwise; and the larger 
and more valuable the collection, the 
greater the handicaps placed in the 
owner’s way. But does the indict- 
ment lie solely against the modern 
wealthy collector? Take a few of the 
books that collectors delight to place 
in their libraries, usually in first 
editions, and see how many of them 
would be read by their owners. And 
these are books that are generally 
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known and talked about. For in- 
stance, how many people have ever 
read “dear old Izaak Walton’s ‘Com- 
pleat Angler’”? The owner may tell 
you that his copy is the “correct” 
first edition, with the word “Fordidg” 
on page 88; with “contention” instead 
of “contentment” on page 245, “dil- 
gence” instead of “diligence” on the 
recto of A3, and page 217 reversed 
in printing. But there is little chance 
that he has learned these facts for 
himself in reading the book. And 
there is still less chance that you 
would be in a position to deny any 
other categorical statement which he 
might make regarding the text of 
Walton’s “immortal classic of an- 
gling”. Take Burton’s “Anatomy of 
Melancholy”, with its thousands of 
references to the writers of antiquity. 
Much time has been spent in running 
down the authorities so profusely 
quoted, and the result has been to 
leave no doubt as to Burton’s omnis- 
cient reading. On any subject under 
the sun Burton can be quoted, if one 
has the time to go through his sec- 
tions, subsections and subdivisions of 
subdivisions; but be he collector or 
gentle reader, no man has any more 
business with sitting down and read- 
ing Burton through from cover to 
cover than he has with reading seri- 
atim a book of “Familiar Quotations”. 
“Robinson Crusoe” is an exceptional 
case. Most of us read it before we 
came to the age of book collecting— 
very few afterward. 

Yet there is pleasure and profit in 
reading some of these collectors’ 
books. Since the discovery of Lord 
Mostyn’s copy of the first English 
secular drama, “Fulgens and Lucrece”’, 
“Gammer Gurton’s Nedle” has fallen 
into third place. But the old English 
play, which is yet attributed in some 
quarters to John Still, is worth while. 
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Its humor is broad, familiar and 
sometimes grotesque. The incidents 
are connected, and the characters, not 
omitting Gib, the cat, are sharply 
drawn. Yet as reading material ten 
thousand dollars seems to be an ab- 
surdly high price. No purchaser of 
a copy at this figure can be blamed, 
but only pitied, if he does not read 
the little quarto. So, too, of John 
Gower’s “Confessio Amantis”. It 
might profit a man to read it, if only 
to find the answer of the question 
which puzzled Florent and which he 
happily answered: “What alle 
women most desire”. Yet most book 
collectors would prefer to give a 
woman her own way at the outset 
rather than read through the long 
poem of “the morall Gower”. 
Therefore we must not be too hard 
on the collector who does not read 
his books. Happy if he is able to 
do so. To few men is it to be given 
to collect books as did the late Fred- 
erick L. Gay. During sixteen years 
of his life he read the three thousand 
volumes written by his colonial an- 
cestors and their contemporaries, 
which came into his possession by 
bequest. As he read, he noted other 
titles which would help to a fuller un- 
derstanding of his chosen studies. As 
he bought these, he read them. Puri- 
tan theology, genealogy, and early 
New England history interested him. 
Through verifying footnotes he came 
to study the “Calendar of British 
State Papers”, and had traascripts 
made of those which held the slight- 
est prospect of additional informa- 
tion, filling fifty-six bound volumes. 
A rough list of these was made; sev- 
enty-five copies were printed in a 
volume of two hundred and seventy- 
three pages and sent to students with 
the introductory statement that these 
transcripts were “at the service of 
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those who receive this book from me’”’. 
This series of volumes, now given to 
the Massachusetts Histcrical Society, 
is for the benefit of future historians 
who may make profitable use of them. 
Mr. Gay’s activities extended to many 
lines of research, and his splendid col- 
lection of American and British his- 
torical tracts, now in the Harvard 
Library, testifies to the value of in- 
telligent book collecting by one wha 
reads his books. 

If other collectors fail to accom- 
plish the work that ample means and 
leisure allowed this Boston collector 
to do, it only leaves more work for 
the collector of the future. It seems 
as unnecessary to defend the ways of 
collectors as it does to chide them for 
being collectors at all. It is useless 
for the man of science to explain to 
the mystic that his philosophy is un- 
scientific. The mystic knows it, and 
does not care a rap. The critic who 


complains that his associates do not 
read their books must answer the 


question with which they reply: 
“Why should we?” 

Coming back to the original matter, 
it seems that any collector has a per- 
fect legal right to dispose of his 
books as he sees fit. Undoubtedly a 
higher purpose can be served by 
putting his books where they will be 
useful to scholarship for all time, 
than by using them for kindling the 
kitchen fire. He has a moral right 
to dispose of them either by auction 
sale or by private sale, or by giving 
them to his friends, or in any other 
manner which will insure their preser- 


vation. The collector who has had 
the pleasure of acquiring a fine li- 
brary of books of any author, having 
enjoyed them and made such use of 
them as will be of benefit to those who 
follow after him, cannot do better 
than put them in the hands of other 
collectors who may find in their pos- 
session the same pleasure that he has 
had. If the purchaser reads them, 
uses them, or places them at the ser- 
vice of others, all the better. If the 
seller finds that his books bring more 
than they have cost him, he should 
rejoice, and we with him. There are 
collectors, like A. Edward Newton, 
who still believe, with Burton, that 
they should never sell a book. Very 
well, let them keep their treasures 
while they live, and enrich learning as 
much as they are able. If another col- 
lector wishes to dispose of his great 
collection of the works of Dickens and 
let others get them for what they are 
willing to pay, let him do it and take 
up some other line of collecting. If 
book collecting seems to have fallen 
into evil ways and “gentlemen ama- 
teurs become speculators” in the book 
market, the evidence is not prepon- 
derating. More book collectors are 
being made than are dying off or are 
losing interest; and it is for the col- 
lector who is a thorough book-lover, 
student of biography, bibliographer, 
and reader with literary taste, to 
greet the reinforcing host with open 
arms and show them the charts of the 
land that lies before them, full of 
trenches to be taken and heights to 
be stormed. 


ee 
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HISTORY AS LITERATURE: AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
DEFINITION 


BY CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


What is an American? It should 
not be difficult to arrive at the indi- 
vidual definition. The history of 
America is, comparatively, a short 
chronicle; and the Declaration of In- 
dependence was the brief opening 
chapter of a modern tale. It is a vivid, 
direct, pulsing narrative, not obscure 
in meaning nor doubtful in trend. 
Not by candlelight in dark places has 
America worked out one hundred and 
forty years of her destined way, but 
under open sky. That dear nickname, 
“God’s Country”—humble and sig- 
nificant, or blasphemous and bom- 
bastic, according as you regard Deity, 
—was the coinage of some crude poet 
who felt that a roof did not shut him 
away from the enkindled blue, and 
from the stars, which are the light 
by day and night from the eyes of 
Him who dwelleth in the heavens. The 
persistence of the phrase shows that 
he voiced the thought of his tribes- 
men, who have woven the stars into 
their flags and taken the eagle for 
their symbol. 

If the average American today 
really knows little of his country be- 
yond his own emotions toward it, if 
he understands the history of his 
country so imperfectly that he has 
not a clear concept of either the em- 
blem or the symbol, the fault lies with 
the writers of American history. 
Shrouded in dulness, befogged by 
blind prejudice and wilfully perverted 
through partisanship and propaganda, 
the narrative of America has come 
into the American’s hands to bore and 


to mislead him. It would hardly be 
exaggeration to say that, as far as the 
relation of the past to the present and 
the future is concerned, all he has 
learned is that he should cross his 
fingers, blow hard, and curse England 
on every fourth of July, and, on the 
other three hundred and sixty-four 
days of the year, prepare for the 
chance to go in and take Canada away 
from her. Small blame to him that 
he has not found the individual defi- 
nition in history written after this 
fashion, for it is not there. There is 
little if anything there to help him 
answer the question, “What is an 
American ?” 

Dulness, perversion, propaganda, 
hymn-of-hate-stuff—all have  con- 
spired to keep the native American as 
ignorant of the spiritual history and 
import of America as if he were an 
agitating immigrant from darkest 
Bolshevikia, with a beardful of 
tangled theories, making his initial 
landing from Ellis Island by a grace- 
ful leap onto the nearest corner soap- 
box in Manhattan. 

It is one thing, and a soothing 
thing, to inveigh against poky his- 
torians and propagandists; but invec- 
tive does not uncover the root of the 
evil. Pokes and partisans have only 
occupied the field because it was left 
open to them. They have assisted in 
spreading, but they did not create, 
the erroneous belief prevalent in 
America that history is not vital, that 
the past is dead and the present cut 
off from it; that the age of invention, 
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revolutionizing industry and com- 
merce, and the consequent develop- 
ment of big business and labor union- 
ism, have made a new America in 
which the principles and ideals of the 
earliest days of independence are 
scrapped along with the hand-loom 
and the long musket. If that were 
true, we should be living in an isolated 
period of time and energy. But an 
isolated period of time and energy is, 
to use a favorite word of Herbert 
Spencer’s, “unthinkable”. We live in 
an outgrowth of the past and are 
linked closely to that past; linked by 
those principles which were first 
reached inductively by the fathers of 
America, then asserted, then demon- 
strated; and which work in the Amer- 
ican consciousness today to preserve 
American nationalism and American 
individualism for the betterment of 
the whole social order. 

Principles are abstract, and the 
American craves the concrete. It is 
through the example that he under- 
stands the rule. He declares for the 
practical as against the theoretical. 
That is one reason why he has no grasp 
of history; because the history he has 
read lacks the human equation which 
would make him feel it relative and 
practical to himself, which would make 
him see it as a series of examples 
defining a principle. 

There we uncover the root of the 
trouble as to American written his- 
tory. It has no vitality in it because 
it is not literature. It is dead stuff 
because the drama of human souls 
has been left out of it. About the 
best that can be said for most of it— 
though we must except Justin Win- 
sor’s “Narrative and Critical History”, 
a work that interprets—is that it is 
an accurate tabulation of dates and a 
carefully chronological narration of 
events with very little indication of 


the significance of those events. And 
because the writers have not perceived 
that the drama of human feelings, 
motives, and inspirations is essential 
to true historical narrative, they have 
told us practically nothing about the 
character, the habits and customs, de- 
mestic and social, of the common 
people during significant periods. 
Hence the background of the acting 
scenes has been blank. Against a 
blank background figures move but 
they do not live. They have no kin. 
They are unrelated. Not linked, them- 
selves, to the massed life of their 
period, they fail to link their period 
to ours through the human sympathy 
which makes all men and times in- 
telligible and near. 

The life and pursuits of the people 
in times of peace are as vital, histor- 
ically, as their wars. The farmer, 
the trader, the inventor, the poet, the 
man who turns the lathe are mould- 
ers of the nation and, as such, should 
have their rightful place in history, 
as well as the soldier or the statesman. 
The democratic state which gives 
them an orderly freedom wherein to 
achieve for themselves and for their 
nation,—and the material results of 
their energies thus won under dem- 
ocratic systems,—are what the states- 
man seeks to make secure and the 
soldier to defend. Can we really 
understand the leading character in 
any scene of historic drama unless we 
study his environment and so learn 
to see him, not as a strange being 
standing out against his nation and 
his period by reason of his differences, 
but as the sum of the urge and desire 
of his fellows, as the articulator for the 
dumb? Ibsen, consummate historical 
dramatist, has defined the great man 
unforgetably in his “Kongs-Emnerne”, 
translated by William Archer 
under the title “The Pretenders”: 
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Who is the greatest man? He whom the 
cravings of his time seize !ike a passion, 
begetting thoughts he himself cannot fathom, 
and pointing to paths which lead he knows 
not whither, but which he follows and must 
follow till he hears the people shout for joy, 
and, looking around him with wondering 
eyes, finds himself the hero of a great 
achievement. 

What Ibsen uttered there, through 
the mouth of Bishop Nicholas, went 
into the building of his play. Poet, 
priest, peasant, townsman, back- 
ground the action of the rival kings. 
This method did not originate with 
Ibsen. Shakespeare employed it be- 
fore him, and the Greeks before 
Shakespeare. It is the dramatic meth- 
od, essential to true dramatic form. 
There is no great drama without it. 

Macaulay, writing to be read not 
staged, employed the same principle 
in narrative. Who that has read them 


can forget his few lines depicting the 
brutal Jeffreys backgrounded by the 
England of his time? 


Or his presen- 
tation of William of Orange dominat- 
ing the historic stage against the 
living frieze of European conflict? 
If the Englishman has, indeed, as he 
has been said to have, more self- 
knowledge than other nationals, if the 
individual definition is clearer to him, 
it is because his country has had at 
least three great historians, Macaulay, 
Green, and Froude—and a fourth, 
Shakespeare. 

Our neighbor to the north has fared 
better than we have in the matter of 
history vitally written and presented 
in a form easy for the busy man of 
today to assimilate. “Canada and its 
Provinces” and “The Chronicles of 
Canada”—the latter issued in thirty- 
two small handy volumes—coordinate 
Canadian history and present it ac- 
curately and dramatically. This is 
history as literature, facts treated by 
the literary and not by the “book- 
keeping” method; the past made alive 


and significant, and the affairs of to- 
day given an equal place with those 
of the past. It is Canadian history 
unified, and complete up to date; the 
compendium of Canadian ideals, ac- 
tivities, and fruitions. 

The success of these Canadian 
“Chronicles”, proving that there is a 
reading public for history when his- 
tory is so written that it sympatheti- 
cally addresses the public, has had an 
effect on our side of the line; for it 
has inspired the publication of that 
larger series “The Chrenicles of 
America”. These are some fifty 
volumes which deal with practically 
every phase of the history of the 
North American continent. The 
twenty volumes already issued indi- 
cate the vast scope of the series, cov- 
ering, as they do, a range of subjects 
from “The Spanish Conquerors” by 
Irving Berdine Richman and “Eliza- 
bethan Sea Dogs” by William Wood, 
to “The American Spirit in Litera- 
ture” by Bliss Perry; from “The 
Passing of the Frontier” by Emerson 
Hough to “The Age of Big Business” 
by Burton J. Hendrick; from “Pio- 
neers of the Old South” by Mary 
Johnston and “The Fathers of New 
England” by Charles M. Andrews to 
“The Old Merchant Marine” by Ralph 
D. Paine; from “Washington and His 
Colleagues”, a chronicle of the rise 
and fall of Federalism by Henry Jones 
Ford, to “The Boss and the Machine” 
by Samuel P. Orth. 

The scope is wider here than in the 
Canadian “Chronicles”. ‘The Chron- 
icles of America” mark not only a de- 
parture from the usual method of pre- 
senting American history, but from 
all previous historical publications. 
Their plan is a new one in the world of 
books. It works out the tradition of 
the great historian in a way that was 
not attempted by any of them; and 
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the result is the story of America’s 
selfhood—national, commercial, social, 
and educational—with its chapters 
so coordinated and correlated that 
the whole series goes far toward 
achieving the projector’s purpose— 
namely, a complete statement of 
America and of Americanism. 

Americanism is the dominant note 
in these volumes. Its spiritual mili- 
tancy pervades them. These books 
were written during the Great War— 
during the first years of it before 
America entered it as a nation, but 
while American youth in no small 
numbers was casting down the im- 
plements of peaceful pursuits to take 
part in the issue, even in many in- 
stances renouncing citizenship’ to 
strike for democracy. Democracy in 
the throes of a life-and-death struggle 
forced the issues of the war home to 
the individual American. And no 
writer of American history could re- 
sist the rays of illumination cast the 
world over from those flaming 
trenches where not only Belgian and 
French, but men of the American’s 
own blood and speech, counted life as 
nothing for the sake of liberty and 
the sanctity of the covenant. It was 
a sublime hour in which to pen 
America’s epic, an hour to make liter- 
ary crusaders—crusaders, not fa- 
natics—in the cause of Americanism. 
Those young Americans who surren- 
dered citizenship to offer themselves 
for a, world’s liberation, recognized 
then what the mass of their country- 
men saw more slowly—in short, that 
there is a broader, nobler American- 
ism than mere citizenship defines. The 
stars light the whole earth and reflect 
upon the darkest pool; and only in the 
higher atmosphere, where are neither 
barriers nor bounds, is the swift 
strength of the eagle proved. 

From the Atlantic seaboard—the 


first frontier of the western world— 
to the Appalachians, from the Appa- 
lachians to the Ohio and from the 
Ohio to the Pacific, the American has 
spread his ideal and his law. On fron- 
tier after frontier, as he wrought for 
posterity, he has found and inscribed 
the individual definition. The Great 
War has taught him that the Pacific 
shore is not, for him, the last frontier. 
It has led him—or driven him, if you 
choose—out upon a spiritual frontier 
where there is work to be wrought for 
humanity and the ages, a spiritual 
frontier where he is to find and in- 
scribe anew his individual definition, 
American still. 

History as literature has at last 
made its appearance in the American 
world of books. Therefore it seems 
safe enough to prophesy that the old 
style of history writing—the inade- 
quate, uninterpretative, and partisan 
—has had its day. Such histories are 
being weeded out of American schools 
and colleges; just as “The Chronicles 
of America” are ready to take up the 
first few feet of space on the emptied 
shelves. The shelves should be filled. 
The talent and genius of American 
writers is called upon, by both a na- 
tional and an international need, to 
adventure in the realm of fact. Macau- 
lay, excellent poet and incomparable 
essayist, found, as historian of his 
country, a work that demanded and 
perfected the use of all his varied 
gifts. And Shakespeare—? 

America’s Shakespeare lags but we 
may at least hope that somewhere he 
is on the way. The field of historic 
drama is wide open. Its possibilities 
are immense. To both the spoken 
drama and the motion-picture, Amer- 
ican history offers great themes and 
stirring scenes. To the genius of the 
playwright, American history should 
appeal with the same inspiration that 


NS 
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kindled Shakespeare to the creation 
of his historic dramas; and that lifted 
Ibsen’s genius to its loftiest mark in 
“The Pretenders” and in “Emperor 
and Gallilean”. Here is a field for a 
drama that shall endure, and that 
shall take its rank beside American 
classics in poetry and fiction. 

The theatre of Shakespeare’s day 
was the great educator of the nation. 
It entertained, thrilled, and made pa- 
triots of the nightly dwellers in the 
pit. Can we Americanize our non- 
reading amusement-seekers of foreign 
birth and foreign ideas without the 
aid of the theatre? They are insa- 
tiable theatregoers. This is a ques- 
tion worth considering. How better 
can America and Americanism be de- 
fined to them than by the living, mov- 
ing, speaking presentation of great 
characters and dramatic scenes from 


the true record of the nation with 
which they have voluntarily sought to 
identify themselves through citizen- 
ship? 


The Chronicles of America: The Spanish 
Conquerors. By Irving Berdine Richman; 
Elizabethan Sea-Dogs. By William Wood; 
Crusaders of New France. By William Ben- 
nett Munro; Pioneers of the Old South. By 
Mary Johnston; The Fathers of New Eng- 
land. By Charles M. Andrews; Dutch and 
English on the Hudson. By Maud Wilder 
Goodwin; The Conquest of New France. By 
George M. Wrong; The Eve of the Revolu- 
tion. By Carl Becker; Washington and His 
Colleagues. By Henry Jones Ford; The 
Old Northwest. By Frederic Austin Ogg: 
The Forty-Niners. By Stewart Edward 
White; The Passing of the Frontier. By 
Emerson Hough; The Cotton Kingdom. By 
William E. Dodd; The Anti-Slavery Cru- 
sade. By Jesse Macy; Abraham Lincoln 
and the Union. By Nathaniel W. Stephen- 
son; The Age of Big Business. By Burton 
J. Hendrick; The Old Merchant Marine 
By Ralph D. Paine; The Day of the Con- 
federacy. By Nathaniel W. Stephenson 
The Boss and the Machine. By Samuel P. 
Orth; The American Spirit in Literature. 
By Bliss Perry. Yale University Press. 

Canada and Its _ Provinces. Toronto: 
Glasgow, Brook and Company. 

The Chronicles of Canada. 
Glasgow, Brook and Company. 
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ENDYMION SINGS 
BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


I dreamed the cold moon down out of the sky 


Upon my heart to lie 


Shining and pure and white 

But cold no longer, through a summer night. 
When I awoke at dawn, I was alone 

But happy—I had known 


The body and the soul 


Of love made mine, in one triumphant whole. 


Never can walk again 
Among his fellow men 


Endymion as he was before she came. 


Nor is herself the same. 


Where was but silver snow 


Is now a still white fire too 


As to the kindly glow 


strong for flame. 


Of a warm hearth, I stretch my hands tonight 
Where through my cottage window streams her light, 


And looking up I see 


On that far loveliness, faint amethvst 
And sapphire shadows, that remember me 


And how I kissed. 
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TOM KETTLE 
BY HENRY A. LAPPIN 


Among the young Irishmen who be- 
gan to affect the future of their native 
land in the opening years of the new 
century there was none more bril- 
liant, more lovable, more certainly 
possessed of genius, than the late 
Lieutenant T. M. Kettle. It is not 
as “Lieutenant Kettle”, though, that 
those of us who knew him want spe- 
cially to think of him now. To us he 
will always be “Tom Kettle’, and we 
shall remember him as the most de- 
lightful and companionable human be- 
ing in the Dublin of those days. You 


would not find a man with a richer 
vein of kindly humor and tender 
charm in a day’s journey in Ireland— 
and that is saying a great deal. While 


he was the wittiest man in the wittiest 
city in the world, he was not of those 
who, in George Herbert’s phrase, “had 
rather lose their friend than their 
jest”. He never said an unkind thing 
in his life—or if he did it was richly 
deserved, and Kettle probably felt 
sorry afterward for having said it. 

People used to treasure up his quips 
and phrases, subsequently retailing 
them as “Kettle’s latest’. In these 
facetiz of his there was a great deal 
more than mere verbal gymnastic, and 
not seldom they enshrined a vital 
truth. His remark about Home Rule, 
for example, has become famous: 
“Home Rule may be divorce between 
two administrations; it will be a mar- 
riage between two nations. You are 
in any case free to choose for your 
inspiration between alimony and 
matrimony. The emphasis in either 
case is on the last syllable.” In one 


of these essays he declares—and his 
words could very well serve as text for 
a whole series of Lampton lectures— 
“The Catholics take their beliefs table 
d’héote, the Protestants theirs @ la 
carte”. Once upon a time he discov- 
ered what was wrong with the author 
of “A Story-Teller’s Holiday”—that 
he was “suffering from the sick imagi- 
nation of the growing boy”. Once, in 
one of those days of depression which 
sometimes came to him in the years 
immediately before the war he called 
Dublin “the City of Dreadful Whis- 
pers’, and it was he who first had the 
inspiration to speak of the “belloquac- 
ity” of the most versatile of living 
English publicists and men of letters. 

But Kettle was much more than a 
wit. He was a first-rate scholar in his 
special field, the national economics of 
Ireland, of which subject he had been 
appointed professor in the National 
University a few years before the war. 
He sat as Nationalist member for East 
Tyrone for four years, taking his seat 
in 1906; and—after his own leader, 
the late John Redmond—he was es- 
teemed the finest orator in the House 
of Commons. Early in his parliamen- 
tary career he made his reputation, in 
London, as a highly-skilled literary 
journalist. He used to review for 
Robert Lynd in the “Daily News”. To 
“Public Opinion”, “The British Re- 
view”, “The Dublin Review”, he con- 
tributed occasionally, and always with 
rare distinction. It is to be regretted 
that a few of the best of those short 
“Daily News” articles have not been 
added to the present collection. One 
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remembers well, in particular, a mas- 
terly review of Lynd’s “Rambles in 
Ireland”. He was a poet besides, and 
a fine poet too. By those who were 
privileged to hear him recite it, his 
poem for the unveiling of the Parnell 
monument can never be forgotten; and 
in his verses on the occasion of the 
visit to Dublin, in August, 1912, of 
Mr. and Mrs. Asquith, he pays an 
equally beautiful and poignant tribute 
to “The Chief”. His noble lines to his 
daughter Betty, written in the field 
before Guillemont, cannot be denied 
their place beside Brooke’s five son- 
nets, Julian Grenfell’s “Into Battle’, 
and the three or four other imperish- 
able poems that the Great War has 
bestowed upon English literature. 
Of “The Day’s Burden: Studies 
Literary and Political, and Miscellane- 
ous Essays”, it will perhaps be suffi- 
cient to record that it is a much ampli- 
fied edition of the little pocketbook of 
essays which Gill and Company of 


Dublin published for Kettle in 1910. 
The amplification is due to the inclu- 
sion of various essays published in 
periodicals since that year, the topics 
of several of which reflect Kettle’s in- 
creasing preoccupation with social and 


economic questions. Most of the later 
as well as several of the earlier essays 
first entered print in easily accessible 
reviews and magazines. Two or three 
of these essays have come to be re- 
garded as having special social and 
critical value: the essays, for example, 
on “A New Way of Misunderstanding 
Hamlet” and on “The Fatigue of Ana- 


tole France”. (Of the later France 
quality, as embodied in “L’Ile des 
Pingouins” there are not many good 
brief treatments; this is one of the 
best.) Both reverently and eloquently, 
in his fine apology for the right kind 
of asceticism, “Body v. Soul’, Kettle 
pleads the cause of the body. He 
writes: 


We have forgotten that the body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, or remembered it 
only at catechism time. But so it is, and in 
the light of this interpretation the trivialities 
day with an unsuspected 
poetry. It is an interpretation confirmed by 
all our fairest instincts. Most of us have 
had moments when sensations of which we 
a little ashamed lost their 
supposed grossness, when a cup of milk 
drunk among the mountains had in it a 
lyric ecstasy, and the least spiritual of the 
senses was transfused with spirit. 


of every shine 


are commonly 


To those who are oppressed by undue 
pessimism or exalted by undue opti- 
mism concerning the immediate future 
of this erratic planet (if the pleonasm 
be not unpardonable), Kettle, toward 
the close of the last of these essays, 
“The Unimportance of Politics’, gives 
the sound advice that they should, 
nursing neither unconquerable hope 
nor inviolable despair, “ripen in the 
joyous humiliations of marriage and 
the dynamic wisdom of the nursery”, 
and “devote themselves to those pur- 
suits by which the soul of man is bet- 
tered: a reduction of his golf handi- 
cap, music, religion, and ascetical con- 
trol of the enlarging girth”. 

It is sad to think that a voice of 
such wisdom and sanity and courage 
has been forever stilled. 
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FICTION IN DEMAND AT PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


COMPILED BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE IN COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The following lists of books in demand in June in the public libraries of the United States 
have been compiled from reports made by two hundred representative libraries, in every 
section of the country and in cities of all sizes down to ten thousond population. The order 
of choice is as stated by the librarians. 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND STATES 


2. The Tin Soldier 

8. Patricia Brent, Spinster 
. The Desert of Wheat 

5. The Secret City 

5. The Arrow of Gold 


. The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse Vicente Blasco Ibdiez 


Temple Bailey 
Anonymous 
Zane Grey 
Hugh Walpole 
Joseph Conrad 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


2. The Desert of Wheat 

3. The Tin Soldier 

. The Shadow of the Cathedral 
5. The Magnificent Ambersons 
5. Dawn 


. The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


Zane Grey 

Temple Bailey 
Vicente Blasco Ibdnez 
Booth Tarkington 
Eleanor H. Porter 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


5. The Arrow of Gold 
}. The Desert of Wheat 


oe CON 


. The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse Vicente Blasco Ibdiez 
2. A Land-Girl’s Love Story 
3. The Tin Soldier 

. The Secret City 


Berta Ruck 
Temple Bailey 
Hugh Walpole 
Joseph Conrad 
Zane Grey 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


The Arrow of Gold 
The Secret City 
The Tin Soldier 


. A Land-Girl’s Love Story 
5. The Desert of Wheat 


. The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse Vicente Blasco Ibdinez 


Joseph Conrad 
Hugh Walpole 
Temple Bailey 
Berta Ruck 
Zane Grey 


WESTERN STATES 


2. The Desert of Wheat 
3. Patricia Brent, Spinster 


. The Tin Soldier 


5. The Magnificent Ambersons 
5. The Secret City 


Poe WN 


FOR THE 


- The Tin Soldier 


The Desert of Wheat 


. The Secret City 
. A Land-Girl’s Love Story 
. The Arrow of Gold 


. The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


Zane Grey 
Anonymous 
Temple Bailey 
Booth Tarkington 
Hugh Walpole 


WHOLE UNITED STATES 


. The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse Vicente Blasco Ibanez 


Temple Bailey 
Zane Grey 
Hugh Walpole 
Berta Ruck 
Joseph Conrad 


DUTTON 
PENN 
DORAN 
HARPER 
DORAN 
DOUBLEDAY 


DUTTON 
HARPER 
PENN 
DUTTON 
DOUBLEDAY 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


DUTTON 
Dopp, MEAD 
PENN 
DORAN 
DOUBLEDAY 
HARPER 


DUTTON 
DOUBLEDAY 
DORAN 
PENN 

Dopp. MEAD 
HARPER 


DUTTON 
HARPER 
DORAN 
PENN 
DOUBLEDAY 
DORAN 


DUTTON 
PENN 
HARPER 
DORAN 
Dopp, MEAD 
DOUBLEDAY 
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GENERAL BOOKS IN DEMAND AT PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


COMPILED BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE IN COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 








The titles have been scored by the simple process of giving each a credit of six for each 
time it appears as first choice, and so down to a score of one for each time it appears in 
sixth place. The total score for each section and for the whole country determines the order 
of choice in the table herewith. 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND STATES 


. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
. “And They Thought We Wouldn’t Fight” Floyd Gibbons DORAN 
. Belgium Brand Whitlock APPLETON 
. The Seven Purposes Margaret Cameron HARPER 
5. The New Revelation A. Conan Doyle DORAN 
. Ten Years Near the German Frontier Maurice Francis Egan DoRraN 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
2. The Seven Purposes Margaret Cameron HARPER 
3. “And They Thought We Wouldn’t Fight” Floyd Gibbons DORAN 

. Yashka Maria Botchkareva, STOKES 
5. Belgium Brand Whitlock APPLETON 
3. The Seven Purposes Margaret Cameron HARPER 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
2. Belgium Brand Whitlock APPLETON 
3. The New Revelation A. Conan Doyle DoRAN 

. Ten Years Near the German Frontier Maurice Francis Egan DORAN 
5. “And They Thought We Wouldn’t Fight” Floyd Gibbons DORAN 

. Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story Henry Morgenthau DOUBLEDAY 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
. The Seven Purposes Margaret Cameron 

. Belgium Brand Whitlock 

. The New Revelation A. Conan Doyle 

. Ten Years Near the German Frontier Maurice Francis Egan 

. “And They Thought We Wouldn’t Fight” Floyd Gibbons 


WESTERN STATES 


. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
2. Belgium Brand Whitlock APPLETON 
3. Ten Years Near the German Frontier Maurice Francis Egan DORAN 

. Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story Henry Morgenthau DOUBLEDAY 

. Yashka Maria Botchkareva STOKES 
3. The New Revelation A. Conan Doyle DORAN 


FOR THE WHOLE UNITED STATES 


. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
2. The Seven Purposes Margaret Cameron HARPER 
3. Belgium Brand Whitlock APPLETON 

. The New Revelation A. Conan Doyle DORAN 

. Ten Years Near the German Frontier Maurice Francis Egan DORAN 

. “And They Thought We Wouldn’t Fight” Floyd Gibbons DoRAN 
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All who have a regard for the cul- 
tivation of literary journalism in 
America mark with sincere regret 
the passing of “The Bellman”, which 
published its last issue on June 28. 
It was an excellent and a thoroughly 
distinctive publication. Its point of 
view was sound in wind and limb. It 
took a considerable pride, to which it 
was well entitled, in fostering the 
talent of a large number of our best 
younger writers, not a few of them 
little or not at all known when first 
they appeared in its pages. The first 
article, by the way, which the present 
editor of THE BOOKMAN had accepted 
by a real magazine was published in 
“The Bellman”. The magazine was 
ever happy in its alertness to welcome 
poetry of promise. With its quaint 
dress, its admirable typography, and 
the rich cream paper upon which it 
was printed, it was a pleasure to the 
eye. 

As the New York “Evening Sun” 
says editorially, with its passing, 
“Minneapolis where it was published, 
and the country in general are the 
losers. It had a sense of right, knowl- 
edge, and judgment to guide it, and a 
good English style. It is a pity it is 
to disappear.” The “Sun” continues: 


The motives for its retirement are just a 
trifle obscure, as it made its expenses and a 
profit on the investment. It dies out of debt 
and returning the original capital to the in- 
vestors. It had money to fight for expansion 
and simply did not do so, because, apparent- 
ly, it never felt an impulse in that line. 

Seemingly the chief reason for cessation 
is that Mr. William C. Edgar, the founder, 
editor and publisher, finds himself precluded 
by other occupations from giving personal 
attention any longer to the details of editing 
and is averse to entrusting them to any one 
else. Further, he shrinks from the inevitable 


time when the paper should pass into other 
hands if it were continued indefinitely. He 
prefers the method of “happy dispatch” to 
the slow and uncertain action of fate. 


Perhaps the recent Dempsey-Wil- 
lard fight at Toledo is not popularly 
regarded as a literary event. It has, 
however, literary connotations. In 
one of the most learned and erudite 
editorials which ever appeared in the 
New York “Times”, that paper begins 
its article of a column and a quarter 
by reminding us that: 


William Hazlitt, who in the judgment of 
Charles Lamb was “one of the finest and 
wisest spirits breathing” when “in his nat- 
ural and healthy state”, wrote a lively essay 
about the prizefight between Tom Hickman, 
the “gasman”, and Bill Neate, which he wit- 
nessed after exposing himself to discomforts 
on the journey to the ringside such as pil- 
grims to Toledo the past week did not endure. 
Was Hazlitt “in his natural and healthy state” 
when he reveled in a gladiatorial combat 
between two bruisers with pickled hands, and 
described their blood-spilling valor as “the 
high and heroic state of man’? Though 
the answer be a firm No, the question in- 
trudes incorrigibly, Who won? Bill Neate, 
who gave the “gasman” his quietus in the 
eighteenth round. “Where am I? What is 
the matter?” asked Tom Hickman. It has 
been a gory exhibition, but to see it Haz- 
litt regarded himself as privileged. One of 
his companions on the way back was reading 
“The New Eloise”, which prompts the friend 
of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Lamb to say: 
“Ladies, after this will you contend that a 
love for the Fancy is incompatible with the 
cultivation of sentiment?” 


The New York “Evening Post” re- 
cently had an editorial on “Books We 
Lie About” with a guilty conscience. 
It said that we all cheat ourselves into 
believing that we have read books that 
we know little or nothing about. So we 
do; so we do, come to think of it. And 
anybody, anybody at all, will lie about 
a book if he is hard enough pressed. 
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The Gossip Shop knows a man, knows 
him well, in fact he is the Gossip 
Shop’s own brother, who not long ago 
became involved with a gentleman in 
a discussion of the operas of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. Said this gentleman to 
our brother: “Of course, you know 
this one.” It was an uncomfortable 
situation; but our brother is an 
honest man, and so he piped up: 
“Nope; sorry but I don’t.” “Well”, 
said the gentleman, “doubtless you 
know that one; you surely must.” Our 
brother was in a pretty bad hole now; 
but his will to right still held out, and 
he replied, somewhat faintly: “Not 
fhat one either.” The gentleman was 
merciless, quite. “Probably”, he pur- 
sued our brother, “probably, then, you 
don’t know the other one either.” Our 
brother was gone, lost, he could bear 
it no longer. “Oh! that one”, he cried, 
brightening up, “that one, indeed! I 
most certainly do. Delightful thing, 
delightful thing!” 


“The Unpop” is no more. Or rather 
it no longer so calls itself. Fact is it 
seemed to be too unpop. Yep; “The 
Unpartizan Review” appeared in 
place of the July number of “The Un- 
popular Review”. In a leading article, 
among a good many other topics, the 
editor discourses concerning’ the 
change of title. When six years ago 
the magazine was started it was told 
that it could never succeed under its 
title. One friend of the management 
wrote in: “Why in, something or 
other, ‘The Unpopular Review’?” He 
continued: “I took it for granted 
that it held nothing I would care for; 
and so, although it was yours, didn’t 
subscribe. But one of your readers 
sent me a subscription last Christmas, 
and I find in it much that interests 
me.” An extract from a recent volun- 
teered letter regardirg the title be- 


THE BOOKMAN 


gins: “For the love of Mike, Mr.——, 
don’t change the name of ‘The Un- 
pop’!” 

The editor explains that the old 
name died hard,— 


harder with us than with anybody 
Nearly everybody whom we consulted 
regarding a new name begged us to hold on 
to the old one. But they are of the limited 
constituency that can catch on. The country’s 
leading professor of journalism raised a 
laugh at our expense and his own by unin- 
tentionally exclaiming at a Century Club 
table, “Why! The name is the best thing 
about ‘The Review’.” 


He unbosoms himself further say- 
ing that while “The Review” had a 
greater succés d’eshime than he could 
have hoped for,— 


“ perhaps we may as well own up 
that we are now well content to forego a title 
which, as more than one friend who likes it 
nevertheless said “throws down a challenge 
to every opponent”. We are not as bellicose 
as we were when we took that title: we are 
six years older, have had two boys in the 
army, and have had enough of fighting. And 
in many other ways we have realized that 
fighting is not as good as informing and 
explaining and conciliating and co-operating. 


else. 


And in conclusion: 

Anybody who read the scrap on partizan- 
ship in the last “Casserole” will know a 
leading cause of the selection of our present 
title. We trust, indeed, that the title applies 
to our whole record, and will apply until the 
end. Yet it gives an impression of more ex- 
clusive attention to politics than we intend. 
But there will be an objection to any title 
that has any meaning of much merit; but 
ordinary misapprehensions conveyed by a 
title ought to be easfly corrected by the con- 
tents. 

Speaking merely for itself the 
Gossip Shop should say that it was in 
sentiment always a kind of a pal of 
“The Unpop”, and it has a hearty 
greeting for the magazine under its 


new name. 


Joseph Alexander Altsheler, writer 
of stories of adventure for boys and 
the editor of the “Thrice a Week 
World”, died of heart disease at his 
home in New York early in June, 
aged fifty-seven years. His books for 











boys include “The Sun of Saratoga”, 
“A Herald of the West”, “The Last 
Rebel”, “In Circling Camps”, “My 
Captive”, “Guthrie of the Times”, 
“The Young Trailers’, “The Forest 
Runners”, “The Free Rangers”, “The 
Horsemen of the Plains’, “The Guns 
of Europe”, “The Rulers of the Lakes”, 
and many others. Probably no pres- 
ent-day writer of books for boys ap- 
proaches, in year in and year out popu- 
larity, Mr. Altsheler. He had over 
forty books to his credit, nearly all 
of which have run through at least 
ten generous printings. It is doubt- 
ful if Alger, Henty, or any of the 
boys’ favorites of the past ever en- 
joyed a larger sale in an equal period 
of time. Shortly before Mr. Alt- 
sheler’s death his publishers reported 
that they were at that time reprinting 
fourteen of Altsheler’s books. 


There are a number of peculiarities 
of the literary supplements of the 
New York “Sun”. One of the pecu- 
liarities of “Books and the Book 
World” may be said to be, in the 
opinion of the Gossip Shop, its uncom- 
mon readability. Another is the habit 
of its editor, “Bill’ Overton, of letting 
its front page story deal with any 
book which he has happened most to 
fancy in one week, without any mathe- 
matical calculation, so to say, as to 
whether it really is the most “im- 
portant” book of the moment. Per- 
haps the most peculiar peculiarity, 
however, of this newspaper supple- 
ment is a technical one, and has prob- 
ably not been noticed by the general 
reader; but it is a puzzle to a pro- 
fessional makeup man how Mr. Over- 
ton always contrives to manage it. 
And this is the fact that no article in 
“Books and the Book World” ever 
turns the page. 
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The Gossip Shop is happy to an- 
nounce a new juvenile department in 
THE BOOKMAN. 


Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor of work 
with children in the New York Public Library 
and a recognized authority on the subject of 
children’s books and reading, will review the 
new publications for a twelvemonth in a 
series of articles beginning with the Septem- 
ber number. Since there is at present no sus- 
tained reviewing of children’s books in this 
country or in England, the department may 
be regarded as one of great interest to au- 
thors, publishers, librarians, booksellers, 
parents, and teachers. 

Miss Moore will contribute articles on 
the reading of young people (between 14 and 
18) as well as on the reading of children 
under ten years old. The treatment will be 
suggestive and informing rather than pre- 
scriptive in character. 

This bimonthly feature will comprise a 
series of reviews of new books (1919-1920 
publications), critical estimates and compar- 
ative consideration of older publications, dis- 
cussion of principles of selection of children’s 
books, short reading lists, etc. 


Reviews of children’s books are 
generally confined to the Christmas 
season. An interesting feature of 
this new department is that among 
the articles will be a spring review of 


children’s books probably in the April 
magazine, and a review of vacation 
books (old and new), perhaps in the 


June number. There will be several 
articles on the fall and holiday books. 


The advertising copy writer for the 
American publishers of Leonard Mer- 
rick does, the Gossip Shop thinks, the 
public a wrong. He certainly does 
not follow the authorities on the 
psychology of reading. William Haz- 
litt declared that he was never able 
to read a book through after thirty; 
Samuel Butler, reflecting in his “Note- 
Books” on “What Audience to Write 
For’, says: “People between the 
ages of twenty and thirty read a good 
deal; after thirty their reading drops 
off and by forty is confined to each 
person’s special subject, newspapers 
and magazines”. And so on. There 
is an essay about all of this in “W. 
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S. P.”. Nevertheless, this copy writer 
announces in the papers that: “If 
you are past thirty years, have a touch 
of sentiment, and enjoy the whimsical 
—introduce yourself at once to Leon- 
ard Merrick. Take with you on your 
vacation ‘Conrad in ‘Quest of His 
Youth’, ‘The Actor-Manager’, and 
‘Cynthia’.” Man alive! it was a num- 
ber of years under thirty when the 
editorial department of the Gossip 
Shop first fell upon all these books. 
He found no difficulty at all about 
enjoying them, and (while he is em- 
barrassed at suggesting how a first- 
rate publishing house should write 
its advertisements) he is glad he was 
not told then that he should wait 
until he was thirty before introducing 
himself to Leonard Merrick. 


The “O. Henry” Hotel at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, opened its doors 
to the public with a housewarming 
celebration on the evening of July 2. 
Among the guests of honor were the 
author’s widow and her daughter, 
Mrs. Oscar Cesare, wife of the car- 
toonist, and Professor C. Alphonso 
Smith, head of the department of 
English in the United States Naval 
Academy and O. Henry’s biographer. 
It is reported that the guests agreed 
that no memorial could be more appro- 
priate for “O. Henry” than a hotel, 
and that no other would have more 
pleased his fancy. “A lot of famous 
writers”, said one guest, “have houses 
they once occupied preserved in their 
honor. But O. Henry lived most of 
his life in hotels. A hotel is repre- 
sentative of him as no house could be, 
and representative, too, of his stories, 
which were chiefly concerned with the 
transient guests of life, the waifs and 
strays of present-day existence who 
found in hotels and restaurants the 
setting for so many of their poignant 


adventures.” A portrait of Sidney 
Porter hangs in the lounging room of 
the hotel, the silver and linen is all 
marked with his familiar pen name, 
and in many of the rooms illustrations 
from his works decorate the walls. 


Being a war librarian in Siberia, 
even in midwinter, is not all drudgery. 
There is only one individual occupy- 
ing precisely that sort of a position. 
He is Professor Harry Clemons, late 
reference librarian of Princeton Uni- 
versity, who was “borrowed” last 
autumn by the American Library 
Association from the University of 
Nanking, where he is professor of 
English and university librarian. Pro- 
fessor Clemons was assigned to es- 
tablish a Library War Service for the 
American troops at Vladivostok. His 
letters to the Washington headquar- 
ters form an interesting and humor- 
ous record of librarianship under 
difficulties. Here is one instance he 
reports, which he says is unique in 
his library experience, and which 
strikes one also as probably unique 
among library criticisms: 

A door-filling specimen of an enlisted man, 
who had borrowed Douglas Fairbanks’s 
“Laugh and Live”, brought it back, mildly 
disgusted. 

“This ain't what I want. 
was a funny book.” 

“And you didn’t find it funny?” I inquired. 

“Naw. Say, have you got anything like 
Elinor Glyn’s “Three Weeks’? Elinor Glyn’s 
so—so—well, scientific, you know.” 

The soldier finally, after much rummaging 
of the shelves of the improvised library, went 


away triumphantly with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's “Marriage a la Mode”. 


I thought it 


It was not the same soldier but an- 
other enlisted man who remarked to 
Professor Clemons that “The Satur- 
day Evening Post” was too highbrow 
for him! And although it has no 
direct bearing on books, the conclusion 
expressed by one of the officers of 
the Siberian expedition that “war- 
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fare unfixed one for the sterner pur- 
suits of life’ seems worth recording. 

Professor Clemons’s early efforts 
to “introduce the short story into the 
long Siberian nights” were handi- 
capped somewhat by the fragmentary 
character of the materials he had to 
work with. These consisted of sev- 
eral boxes of books and magazines 
contributed by the good people of 
Manila and shipped up from the 
Philippines on an army transport. 
They ranged all the way from an in- 
complete file of “The Bowler’s Maga- 
zine” to a number of non-consecutive 
copies of “Butterick Patterns’, and 
included quantities not only of books 
without covers, but of books whose 
value lay chiefly in their covers. But 


even for the small amount of wheat 
that could be culled out of this chaff, 
the soldiers were grateful when Pro- 
fessor Clemons, with the aid of Aus- 
trian prisoners of war who had in 
some way or other been brought all 


the way from the European front, got 
the boxes unpacked and sorted; and 
the books were then put into circu- 
lation. One package of eighty books 
sent to a detached unit outside of 
Viadivostok had a circulation of three 
hundred and thirty in the first two 
weeks. 

And when the books sent across the 
Pacific from the United States finally 
arrived, a hundred cases of them, how 
eagerly the soldiers did read them! 
Here is Professor Clemons’s report 
of the first twenty of the new books 
taken out: 

Adkins, Historical Backgrounds (Captain) 
Austin, Unchained Russia (Captain) 
Bairnsfather, Fragments from France (Lieu- 


tenant) 

Boyer and Speranshi, Russian Reader 
geant) 

Breasted, Ancient Times (Lieutenant) 

Churchill, A Traveller in War Time 
tenant) 

Doyle, A Study in Scarlet (Lieutenant) 


(Ser- 


(Lieu- 





Durny, General History of the World, Vol. 
I (Sergeant) 

Fairbanks, Laugh and Live (Private) 

Fish, The Development of American Nation- 
ality (Lieutenant) 

Futrelle, My Lady’s Garter (Captain) 

Graham, The Way of Martha and the Way 
of Mary (Lieutenant) 

Hazen, Alsace-Lorraine (Lieutenant) 

Hazen, Europe Since 1815 (Lieutenant) 

Milyoukon, Russian Realities and Problems 
(Captain) 

Page, How to Run an Automobile (Private) 

Poole, The Dark People (Lieutenant) 

Robinson, Mediw#val and Modern 
(Lieutenant) 

Wells, Tono-Bungay (Captain) 

Wiener, Interpretation of the Russian People 
(Captain) 


For a central library Professor 
Clemons was assigned a room in an 
army post-office building. This was 
converted into a library by the simple 
process of purchasing a padlock for 
the door at a cost of thirty-eight 
cents. That was the only cash ex- 
penditure. The cost in “elbow grease” 
is best told in Professor Clemenzs’s 
own words: 


Times 


The enlisted man who was loaned to me 
several weeks ago to help open and unpack 
the twenty-four boxes of old periodicals and 
books, nearly broke his back and did break 
his hatchet over the job. When I dismissed 
him the mess was beyond my powers of de- 
scription. I judge that the soldier thought 
the situation was hopeless, for he didn’t come 
back until one afternoon this past week. 
Meantime the periodicals had been distrib- 
uted, the boxes and the room cleaned out, 
shelves put in, and books arranged on the 
shelves. As I glanced up from my work I saw 
him standing in the door, with mouth wide 
open. At my nod he fairly exploded: “My 
God, you've got it cleaned up!” . . . On 
that previous day he had, while rubbing his 
back, confided in me that he wanted to read 
a book by Marie Corelli. This time it was 
waiting for him. 


The Siberian nights are long, and 
there is little for the American sol- 
diers to do there. Just what part 
books are playing in the maintenance 
of the men’s morale cannot of course 
be precisely assessed, but they do play 
a part. In Siberia, as in the camps 
at home or with the A. E. F., the 
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librarian, like the chaplain, the Y. M. 
C. A. man, and the Red Cross worker, 
becomes the recipient of many inti- 
mate confidences. Knotty problems 
covering every question under the sun 
in and out of books are put up to him 
for decision. 
Professor Clemons writes: 


Having been reference librarian at Prince- 
ton for five years, I am not without experi- 
ence in the range of reference questions. But 
yesterday I got one from an embarrassed 
corporal which even the justly praised selec- 
tion in the A. L. A. cases failed to answer. 
After waiting until no one besides himself 
and your representative was in the little 
library, he sidled up and asked, “How can 
one get married in Vladivostok?” The “one” 
was, of course, the speaker, and the girl, a 
Russian. The answer was a matter for com- 
manding officers and consuls to express. But 
the query led to two long conversations in 
the library, and gave me an opportunity to 
try to make sure that the boy did not alto- 
gether blink the future in the glamour of the 
present. I suppose that here is a bit of our 
new internationalism. And the United 
States has had two millions overseas! 


While one set of English publishers 
are acting on the supposition that the 
reading world is weary of war, and 
does not desire to read anything con- 
cerning the conflict which has con- 
vulsed Europe for five years, another 
school declares that for as long as the 
present generation endures, the war 
will be the only reading for thousands 
of intelligent human beings. Certain 
it is that any really new historical 
document throwing light on the be- 
ginnings of the great struggle, has 
an extraordinary attraction for many 
people. Hence the great success of 
Lord French’s book. The acute in- 
terest aroused in England by Brand 
Whitlock’s wonderful work, “Belgium 
Under German Occupation”, is an- 
other case in point. So far there has 
been no civilian war diary of the kind 
which former wars, and especially the 
French Revolution, produced. The 
nearest approach to anything of the 
kind were the volumes published by 


the distinguished  portrait-painter, 
Jacques Blanche. They show how the 
outbreak of war affected the existence 
—and shook the nerve and feeling— 
of a very distinguished and very suc- 
cessful French artist. M. Blanche 
can write, and the book deserves a 
place, even if only a modest place, in 
every future war library, for it gives 
a side of war life which no one else 
has thought it worth while to give. 
M. Blanche was at Dieppe in that fate- 
ful August of 1914, and he describes 
not only his own feelings, but that of 
all the people round him, and rather 
indirectly he includes all that was said 
to him by the delightful and dis- 
tinguished Englishwoman who is the 
mother of Mrs. Winston Churchill. 


As a matter of fact no publisher, 
however acute, however sympathetic, 
however much in touch with his pub- 
lic, knows in the least what that public 
will suddenly discover they desire to 
read. It not only frequently, but gen- 
erally, happens that a book destined 
to be “‘a big seller” has gone the round 
of the publishers before it found a 
home. This of course is especially 
true of fiction. The reading public is 
a dumb public. It has no way of ex- 
pressing its feelings, its likings, and 
its prejudices. The professional critic 
is as far apart from the big public 
as a human being can well be of any 
body of opinion contemporary to him- 
self. In the great majority of cases 
—and it is curious that it should be 
so—a “big seller” by a new hand 
receives very bad notices, and so 
makes its way in spite of, and not 
because of, praise from the news- 
papers, and from those who set up 
to be guides of the public. 


Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, 
Minister to Denmark, and author of 
“Ten Years Near the German Fron- 


ex- 
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tier”, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters at Columbia’s one 
hundred and sixty-fifth commence- 
ment. 


Cardinal Mercier has written his 
memoirs, and arrangements have now 
been completed for their publication 
in both serial and book form on both 
sides of the Atlantic. It is said that 
a London daily has paid a great price 
for the right to print portions of the 
Cardinal’s wonderful story. The book 
will be issued in America in the fall. 
The date of Cardinal Mercier’s visit 
to this country is not yet definitely 
fixed, but he is expected to arrive in 
October. He says, in a recent inter- 
view: 

I shall put myself entirely in the hands of 
Cardinal Gibbons on my arrival, and he will 
arrange my program. I shall probably visit 
the universities, but I have but one thought, 
namely, to thank the big, wonderful America 
for all that she has done for Belgium and 
Christian civilization, and for the help she 
has given in food, clothing, etc. 

Everyone knows that the final success was 
due to the intervention of the American 
army. The rapid formation of a complete 
American army has been a constant cause 


of admiration and wonder, but I have already 
said this to many Americans. 


There seems to be a good deal doing 
in the new magazine way over in Lon- 
don just now. In June, it is reported, 
appeared the first number of “The 
Story Magazine”. It contained a new 
poem by Rudyard Kipling. About the 
same time was published the second 
number of “Vision”, said to be a 
“magazine and review of mysticism 
and spiritual reconstruction”, edited 
by Dorothy Grenside and Galloway 
Kyle. The London “Bookman” de- 
scribes the contents as “An excellent 
miscellany of prose and verse which 
challenges the materialistic teachings 
of scientists and spiritualists, appeals 
to all who are seéking ‘true vision’, 
and holds that ‘spiritual truth is 
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gained by the unfoldment by the 
spirit of its own inherent powers’ ”’. 


A bad lot—actors, authors, editors, 
burglars, etc. The magazine “The 
Smart Set” does not, according to the 
periodical “The Writer”’,—use: 


% war stories, war poems, or war 
plays; poems of more than forty lines; stories 
about actors, authors, editors, burglars, pros- 
titutes, newspaper reporters, aviators, vice 
crusaders, of spies; stories in which the 
man and girl meet in a Pullman car or in a 
Greenwich Village eating-house; stories of 
politics, of the occult, of college life, of the 
cow country, or of A. D. 2000; jokes or anec- 
dotes; epigrams that are uplifting or that 
embody puns; one-act plays, which open 
with the plot being explained into a telephone ; 
stories that have been printed elsewhere, 
either wholly or in part, or translations, un- 
less accompanied by the written authoriza- 
tion of the original author; or stories or 
poems dealing with death. 


On the day of the death of Joyce 
Kilmer in France, there appeared in 
THE BOOKMAN the poem by his friend 
John Bunker referring to Kilmer, and 


called “On Bidding Farewell to a Poet 
Gone to the Wars”. This poem is in- 
cluded in a collection of Mr. Bunker’s 
verse, “Shining Fields and Dark 
Towers”, to be published this fall. 
Another poem in the volume com- 
memorating Mr. Bunker’s friendship 
with Kilmer is called “The Splendid 
Stranger”. The longest and most im- 
portant poem in the book is “Quest 
and Haven”, a memorial poem on 
Francis Thompson. Mr. Bunker was 
born at Cincinnati and educated at 
Jesuit College in that city. After en- 
gaging in a variety of occupations 
he, as he puts it, “suddenly gave up all 
work and devoted four years exclu- 
sively to the study and composition 
of poetry”. Upon coming to New 
York, Mr. Bunker at once became in- 
timately associated with Kilmer in his 
work on the New York “Times” Sun- 
day Magazine and Book Review, “The 
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Literary Digest”, and in lectures and 
various literary ventures; and on Kil- 
mer’s entering the army he succeeded 
him as lecturer on poetry at New 
York University. 


Robert Nichols has apparently got 
home. In a letter from Frank Swin- 
nerton just received by a correspon- 
dent in New York Mr. Swinnerton 
says that Mr. Nichols reports that he 
(Swinnerton) is well known in the 
United States; and Mr. Swinnerton 
asks if that is really true. 

Porter Emerson Browne is at work 
upon an article about Charles Hanson 
Towne, editor of “McClure’s Maga- 
zine”, which will appear in an early 
number of THE BOOKMAN. Mr. 
Towne’s latest book, a volume of verse 
—“A World of Windows”, has recent- 
ly been published. 


Thomas Hardy, as was the case 
with George Meredith, has always 
been far more interested in his own 
poetic work than in the prose he 
wrote. That being so, there is some- 
thing peculiarly appropriate in the 
tribute which a number of his friends 
have decided to pay him. The tribute 
is to take the form of a manuscript 
anthology of the work of living poets. 
Each poet has been asked to copy out 
on a sheet of paper (uniform with 
that sent to all the other contributors) 
the poem—preferably a sonnet—which 
he considers his best work. The com- 
mittee is headed by the Poet Laureate, 
Robert Bridges, and it includes Sir 
Henry Newbolt, John Masefield, and 
Walter de la Mare. The Honorable 
Secretary is Captain Siegfried Sas- 
soon, whom many English writers 
consider the most remarkable of the 
now living war poets. 


Amy Lowell, whom THE BOOKMAN 
is happy to number among the con- 
tributors to the magazine, has com- 
piled “A Bookshelf of Modern Poets”. 
The collection contains fifty-five titles. 
Miss Lowell has reviewed all the 
volumes of the last dozen years in 
making her list, and only work which 
she deems the best expression of the 
several writers, as well as work au- 
thentically modern, has been _in- 
cluded. Miss Lowell herself, Edgar 
Lee Masters, John Masefield, Vachel 
Lindsay, Maxwell Bodenheim, “H. D.”, 
Carl Sandburg and other representa- 
tive new poets are grouped in this 
“Bookshelf”. 


Maybe it is, and maybe it isn’t. 
That is, right. Anyhow it is in the 
book: “For my part, I should be sorry 
to think that there was nothing be- 
tween Antony and Cleopatra but an 
economic situation, and it will re- 
quire a great deal more evidence than 
is ever likely to be available, thank 
God, to persuade me that Tiberius was 
as blameless a monarch as King 
George V”. From “The Moon and 
Sixpence” by W. Somerset Maugham. 


When Joseph Hergesheimer wrote 


“Java Head”, the question which 
formed on the lips of those to whom 
Hergesheimer mattered was “What 
next”? Which question has _ been 
answered by Joseph himself in “Linda 
Condon” now running serially and to 
be published in book form in the fall. 

Speaking of “Linda” the author 
says in a letter to Carl Van Vechten: 

You well know, my dear Carl, for how 
long I have wanted to write the story of 
Linda Condon, that charming grave child 
with her straight black bang and vivid blue 
eyes, placed with her light-hearted mother 
in hotels of amazing adornment. Here, at 
last, it is. But—a thing, it seems, inevitable 
and which we forgot to discuss—Linda grew 
up. She lost the childhood that was my 
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first concern and her story developed into 
the record of a sustained affair of the heart. 

Here, then, is Linda’s story—how she left 
the luxury of her crisp ribbons, her need for 
gold, for her moment of almost perfect 
vision. How could I have given her more? 
And, since I wrote “‘Linda Condon”, it must 
be, for the discerning like yourself, funda- 
mentally my story as well as hers. 

The history of an inordinate number of 
faults! If Linda Condon had no education, 
neither had I; and if her companions were 
often not selected from among the frugal 
and correct, neither were mine. 

Together we rose from the most insidi- 
ous dangers to a surprising security. You 
know my life and my friends—what, in the 
charge of an absent-minded Providence, 
could be more overpaid?—and you have seen 
Dorothy. You have, too, generously com- 
mended my writing. Well, it is honest. I 
have never, I think, lied there; or if I did, 
it was such a small evasion as you could 
smile at. I must put down what I believe, 
and then hope for support. 


A new publishing house has recently 
come into being in England—Messrs. 
Philip Allan and Company of 5, Qual- 
ity-court, Chancery-lane, London, 
W.C.2. The head of the firm, Captain 
P. B. M. Allan, who has recently been 
demobilized, is a Master of Arts of 
Cambridge University, and was for- 
merly subeditor and assistant reader 
in the house of Smith, Elder and Com- 
pany, and on the staff of “The Corn- 
hill Magazine”. 


The second of the series of BooK- 
MAN articles by Frank Swinnerton, 
whose paper “Novelist-Baiting” was 
published in the June issue, will be an 
article on Jane Austen, soon to ap- 
pear. 


In her recent book, “Revolutionary 
Days”, Princess Cantacuzene tells the 
following incident of peculiar interest 
to Americans: Prince Cantacuzene 
was arrested by the revolutionists but 
soon released. “He was none the 
worse for his trial’, the Princess 
writes, “except for the loss of his 


sword and revolver, which had been 
stolen. These he had greatly valued, 
the sword having been worn through 
the Turkish War by an uncle of his, 
and the revolver carried by my own 
father (General F. D. Grant) through 
his campaigns.” 


Clement K. Shorter is now in his 
weekly “literary letter” to “The 
Sphere”, informing readers of that 
paper of “the glamour of New York”’. 
In the issue of that publication just 
come to hand “C. K. 8.” discusses sky- 
scrapers, New York churches, Broad- 
way, Chinatown, the Bowery, hotels, 
and so on. He declares: “Ten days 
in New York have made me the most 
pro-American of all England’s sons”. 
In his next letter, he says, he will 
write about the “wonderful libraries 
of New York, public and private. 
New York is indeed a bookman’s 
paradise.” 


“The Earthquake” by Arthur Train 
has been translated and published in 
France under the title “L’ Amérique 
et la Secousse de la Guerre”. 


Rex Beach has been elected presi- 
dent, and Booth Tarkington vice-pres- 
ident, of the Authors’ League by the 
council of that body. 


Writing on Charles Kingsley in the 
June London “Bookman” (a Charles 
Kingsley number) R. Ellis Roberts 


has this to say: 

Certain superior modern critics are fond 
of referring to the works of the great Vic- 
torians as “dead” or as “unread”. The ques- 
tion of death may be difficult to decide, for 
people’s conceptions of life differ; but the 
other accusation ‘“‘unread’’ is easy to meet. 
I do not suppose all the purchasers of books 
in popular libraries read all they get; but 
I am unwilling to believe that any one buys 
novels of old authors purely out of fashion. 
A sense of duty might make a man buy 
Gibbon or Burke; but if he buys “The Wo- 
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man in White” or “Hard Cash” or “Mary 
Barton”’ he buys to read. So I shall not 
argue about whether Kingsley is read now 
or not. I merely note that “Westward Ho!” 
was published in Everyman's Library in 
1906 and was reprinted in 1906, 1907, 1909, 
1910 and 1911; that “Hereward the Wake” 
was printed thrice between 1908 and 1911, 
and “Hypatia’’ twice in 1907 and 1910—in 
the same library. I have little doubt that 
Kingsley’s publishers, Macmillan, could tell 
a story of steady sales; and that other 
popular, non-copyright editions sell as readily 
as those issued by Dent. Indeed the modern 
cry of “unread” is frequently, I believe, a 
ery of vexation from young men Indignant 
that the romance, the humor, and the realism 
of their parents and grandparents should 
still be preferred to their own more artistic 
and competent productions. The cog- 
noscenti are fond of saying, “No one reads 
Kipling now”, a statement which a glance 
at the circulation figures of his old or new 
books would quickly disprove. Kingsley 
then is still read—that is, his historical 
novels, his poems, and his children’s books. 
His sermons and historical essays naturally 
had a more transient appeal. 


same 


R. Brimley Johnson’s “The Women 
Novelists”, recently published, is on a 
subject often largely overlooked in the 


development of English literature. It 
was the women novelists, according 
to Mr. Johnson, who “developed—and 
perfected—the domestic novel. They 
made novels a reflection and a criti- 
cism of life. It seems curious that, 
with the possible exception of Char- 
lotte Bronté, women were all stern 
realists”. But this last was nothing 
more nor less, he argues, than a re- 
action against the prevailing brand of 
literature “for young ladies” in which 
the realities were kept carefully out 
of sight. Mr. Johnson’s volume deals 
with the period from 1778 to 1876— 
from the publication of “Evelina” to 
“Daniel Deronda”. 


Lucas Malet has just delivered to 
her American publishers the manu- 
script of her new novel “Deadham 
Hard”, for publication in the early 
fall. This is the first novel in sev- 
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eral years from the pen of the author 
of “Sir Richard Calmady”. Lucas 
Malet, it will be remembered is the 
daughter of Charles Kingsley, the 
author of “Westward Ho”. In private 
life she is Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harri- 
son. 


Everybody, everybody that is of 
any consequence, knows Burton Ras- 
coe, of the Chicago “Tribune”. Some 
few people have accidently heard of 
one James Branch Cabell. Therefore 
it will interest everybody, everybody 
that is of consequence, to hear that 
this Mr. Cabell has dedicated a little 
book of his, soon to appear, to Bur- 
ton. The book is called, we believe, 
“Jurgen”. It is said to have a sort of 
a Casanova air. The “acrostic dedica- 
tion” is as follows: 

TO 
BURTON RASCOE 


Before each tarradiddle 
Uncowed by sciolists, 
Robuster persons twiddle 
Tremendously big fists. 


“Our gods are good”, they tell us; 
“Nor will our gods defer 

Remission of rude fellows’ 

Ability to err.” 


$0 this, your JURGEN, travels 
Content to compromise, 
Ordainments none unravels 
Explicitly and sighs. 


The following promotions have been 
made in the Collier organization: 
Fred Lewis, who has been with the 
organization for nine years, during 
the last two of which he has been 
comptroller of the company, has been 
made secretary of P. F. Collier and 
Son, Inc. Mark Huntington Wiseman 
has been appointed assistant to the 
vice-president, and manager of the 
department of publicity and promo- 
tion. Charles Colebaugh has been 
placed in charge of the advertising 
department promotion. 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Fiction 


he Human Touch, by “Sapper” [Doran, 
$1.50]. 

Stories of life at the 
he Navy Eternal, by 
{[Doran, $1.50] 

\ tale of the 
sritish navy. 
singer! by A. CONAN DoyLe [Doran, $1.50] 

A collection of stories of daring and 
mystery. 
hops and Houses, by 
[Doran, $1.50]. 

A novel depicting 
lish town 

Patricia Brent, Spinster, ANONYMOUS [| Doran, 
$1.50]. 

The 
fiancé 

The Roll-Call, by 
$1.50). 

The story of the son of Hilda Lessways 

lin Cowrie Dass, by HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT 
{[ Duffield, $1.25]. 

A mystery tale concerning the 
to an Kast Indian kingdom. 

Three Live Ghosts, by Freperic §S 
{| Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50]. 

A novel with three heroes. 

The Amateur Man, by W. R. Gavut [Duffield 
$1.60). 

The adventures of a young man in help- 
ing his fellow man. 

the Man Nobody Knew, by HoLwortnuy 
HALL, illus. [Dodd, Mead. $1.50]. 

The romance of a man for whom surger) 
creates a new face. 

The Flame of Life, by GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO 
[Boni and Liveright, $.70]. 

A translation, by Kassandra Vivaria, of 
the tale of Italian life. 

The Golf Course Mystery, by 
STEELE, illus. [Sully, $1.50]. 

A “detective romance” beginning with a 
mysterious death on the golf links. 

Cap’n Jonah’s Fortune, by JAMES A. CooPEr 
illus. (Sully, $1.50]. 

The story of a sea-captain 
down in Cape Cod. 

That’s Me All Over, Mabel, by E. 
illus. [Stokes, $.75]. 

A sequel to “Dere Mable’’. 

Suck, by CHARLES dD STEWART, 
{Houghton Mifflin, $1.60]. 

The story of the business 
Middle-West boy. 

The Great Hunger, by JOHAN Boser [ Moffat, 
Yard, $1.60] 

4 translation 
picting a man’s 
poverty 

‘ommon Cause, by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS, 
illus. [Houghton Mifflin, $1.60] 

A tale of intrigue in a German-American 
city of the Middle West. 
‘inister House. by LELAND 
[Houghton Mifflin, $1.50] 

The story of a man anda 
ed by a spirit. 

Kingsley’s Westward Ho! ed. by STERLING 
ANDRUS LEONARD, M.A. [Macmillan, $.32] 

An addition to Macmillan’s Pocket Amer 
ican and English Classics 
he Best College Short Stories, ed 
T. ScHNITTKIND, Ph.D 


front 


“BARTIMEUS”, illus 


officers and men of the 


FRANK SWINNERTON 


life in a small Eng- 


romance of a girl who invents a 


ARNOLD BENNETT [Doran, 


lost heir 


ISHAM 


CHESTER K 


who settles 


STREETER, 
illus 


career of a 


from the 
struggle 


de- 
from 


Norwegian 
upward 


HALL illus 


woman haunt 


by HENRY 
{Stratford, $1.50] 
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A collection of stories by 
dents supplemented by 
young writers. 

the Desert of Wheat, by 
{[Harpers, 91.50). 

A novel concerning 

man-American farmer. 
The Crimson Alibi, by OctTavus 
{lDodd, Mead, $1.50). 

A detective story centering about a 
terious murder. 

Room Number 3, by ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
[Dodd, Mead, $1.50]. 

A collection of stories formerly 

‘Masterpieces of Mystery”. 
David and Jonathan, by E. TempLe THURSTON 
[Putnam, $1.50]. 

The tale of two men and a 
wrecked together. 

Blue Aloes, by CYNTHIA STOCKLEY 
$1.50] 

Four stories of South Africa 

The Secret City, by HuGH WALPOLE 
$1.60]. 

A story 
tion. 

Deer Godchild, by EpitH Serretit and 
GUERITE BERNARD [Scribners, $1.00] 

The correspondence between a_ twelve- 

year-old boy and his French godchild. 
While Paris Laughed, by LEONARD MERRICK 
[Dutton, $1.75]. 

Stories recounting the adventures of the 
poet Tricotrin. 

Score by Innings, by CHARLES E. 
[Doran, $1.50]. 

A collection of baseball yarns. 
Wild Youth and Another, by GILBERT PARKER, 
illus. (Lippincott, $1.50]. 

Two stories of life in a 
the Canadian West. 

The Wine of Astonishment, by Mary 
TINGS BRADLEY [Appleton, $1.50]. 

A novel dealing with a marriage of 
“friendship”. 

The Web, by FREDERIC 
(Century, $1.50]. 

A story depicting the work of the 
secret service. 

The Buccaneer Farmer, by 
[Stokes, $1.50]. 

The adventures of a young farmer in the 

Caribbean. 


college stu- 
suggestions to 
illus 


ZANE GREY, 


the son of a Ger- 


Roy CoHEN 


mys- 
issued as 


woman ship- 


[Putnam 


[ Doran, 
of Petrograd during the Revolu 


MAR 


VAN LOAN 


small town of 


Has- 


ARNOLD KUMMER 


British 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


War and Reconstruction 
ifrica and the War, by BENJAMIN BRAWLEY) 
(Duffield, $1.00]. 
A discussion of the importance of Africa 
in the war settlement. 
i League of Nations, Vol. I, No. 6 [World 
Peace Foundation, $.25 per year]. 
A pamphlet on German attempts to di- 
vide Belgium, by Carl L. Becker. 
Old Glory and Verdun, by ELIZABETH FRAZER. 
illus. [Duffield, $1.50]. 
An account of the authors work with the 
American Red Cross. 
Our Navy at Work, by REGINALD WRIGHT 
KAUFFMAN, illus. [Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50]. 
A survey of the work of our fleet in 
French waters. 
1 Soldier’s Mother in France, by 
CHILDE Dorr [Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50]. 
A mother’s impressions of the care of 
our men abroad. 


RHETA 





History of the World War, by. FRANcIs A. 
Marcu, illus. [Winstom, $3.00]. 

A history based upon official documents, 
illustrated with maps and photographs. 
World War Issues and Ideals, ed. by Morris 
EDMUND SPEARE and WALTER BLAKE Nor- 

ris [Ginn, $1.40]. 
A collection of readings in contemporary 
history. 
The Unbroken Tradition, by Nora CONNOLLY, 
illus. [Boni and Liveright, $1.25]. 
The story of the Irish insurrection 
1916. 
Vorals and Morale, by 
[Association, $1.00]. 
A study of the relation 
fighting efficiency. 
Vrs. Private Peat, by 
Merrill, $1.50]. 
The reflections of a soldier’s wife on the 
war. 
War Libraries and Allied Studies, by THEo- 
DORE WESLEY Kocu, illus. [Stechert, $2.50] 
An account of American and British war 


library work. 
in the War, by C. C. GILL, 


of 


LUTHER H. GULICK 


of morality to 


HERSELF, illus. [Bobbs- 


Naval Power 
Commander, U. S. N., illus. with maps and 
diagrams [Doran, $1.50]. 

A revised and enlarged edition 
story of the navy in the war. 

Guarantees of Peace, by Wooprow 
(Harpers, $1.00]. 

A collection of the President’s messages 
addresses, and peace notes during 1918. 
America’s Day, by IGNaTIus PHAYRE [Dodd, 

Mead, $2.00]. 

An Englishman's interpretation of Amer- 
ica’s standpoint from 1914-1917. 

The Chaos in Europe, by FREDERICK Moor} 
[Putnam, $1.50]. 

A discussion of political destruction in 
Europe and America’s international pol- 
icies 

The Only Possible Peace, by 
Howe [Scribner’s, $1.50]. 

A study of the economic forces respon- 
sible for imperialism. 

Hospital Heroes, by ELIZABETH WALKER 
Biack [Scribner’s, $1.35]. 

The experiences of an 
a front-line hospital. 

France Facing Germany, by GreorGES CLEMEN- 
ceau [Dutton, $2.00]. 

A translation of the 
speeches and articles 

Raemaekers’ Cartoon History of the 
Vol. IT (Century, $1.75]. 

One hundred cartoons depicting the sec- 
ond year of the war. 

War and Revolution in Russia 
GENERAL BASIL GOURKO, illus. 
$4.00]. 

The account of a former chief of the 
Russian Imperial Genera] Staff and com- 
mander-in-chief of Western Armies. 

The Ninety-First, the First at Cam 
by ALIceE PALMER HENDERSON [ 
Barr, $5.00]. 

A record of activities at Camp Lewis 

The German Conspiracy in American Educa- 
tion, by GUSTAVUS OHLINGER, Capt., U. S 
A. [Doran, $1.25]. 

An exposé of German 
schools and universities. 

“Dear Folks at Home”, compiled by KEMPER 
F. CowINnG, ed. by CouRTNEY RYLEY Cooper, 
illus. [Houghton Mifflin, $2.00]. 

The story of the U. S. marines in France 
as told by their letters home. 

A Bulwark against Germany, by 
VosnygakK, LL.D. [Revell, $1.50]. 

A study of the historical, social, 
economic evolution of the Slovenes. 

China and the World War, by W. ReGinaLp 
WHEELER, illus. [Macmillan, $1.75]. 


of the 


WILSON 


FREDERIC C 


American girl in 


French premier’s 


War, 


1914-1917. by 
[Macmillan 


Lewis, 
acoma: 


influence in our 


BoouM!Il 


and 
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of recent developments ji 
Soldier, by DouGLas C 
[Macmillan, $2.00]. 

of vocational training fo 


A survey 
China. 
The Disabled 
MURTRIE, illus. 
A description 
disabled men. 
The Vocational Re-Education of 
Soldiers, by Leon De PAgEuw, 
[Princeton, $1.50]. 

An account of rehabilitation 
French and Belgian soldiers. 
The Daredevil of the Army, by CAPTAIN A. P 

Corcoran [Dutton, $1.50]. 
The narrative of a “buzzer” 
pateh rider. 


Me 


Maime: 
illu 


among th: 


and de 


Poetry 


The English Poets, ed. by THomMAS HUMPHR 
Warp, M.A., Vol. V [Macmillan, $1.10]. 
A volume of selections ranging fron 
Browning to Rupert Brooke. 
Gleams and Dreams, by REUBEN GOLDSMITI: 
[ White, $1.25]. 
Poems on _ various 
from periodicals. 
Poems, by FRANCOIS VILLON [Boni and Live: 
ight, $.70]. 
A translation of the poems, with an in 
troduction, by John Payne. 
Liberty Illumined, by CHARLES H. 
[Advocate Print]. 
A collection of patriotic poems and war 
songs. 
Octavia and New Poems, by CHARLES V. H 
tOBERTS [Torch Press, $1.50]. 
A collection containing a play and poem 
in blank verse. 
The Divine and Moral Songs of Isaac Watts 
+; sam Macey SToNE [The Triptych 
An essay on a collection 
children published in 1715. 
ee by SIeGFRIED Sassoon [Dut- 
ton }. 
War poems, 
Robert Nichols. 
The Book of Lincoln, compiled by 
WriGut-Davis, illus. [Doran, $2.50]. 
A collection of poetic tributes to Lincoln 
Snatches from a Diary, by Mary G. Mur 
TAUGH [Four Seas, $1.00]. 

Poems voicing the thoughts of an Amer 
ican girl whose lover is at war. 
The Blue Crane, by IvAN Swirrt 

$1.25]. 
A book of “shore songs” reprinted fro: 
magazines and newspapers. 
The Poets of the Future, ed. by Henry T 
SCHNITTKIND, Ph.D. [Stratford, $1.50]. 
An anthology of poems written by co 
lege students in 1917-8. 
Songs of a Miner, by James C 
nam, $1.25]. 
Lyrical poems by a man who has spent 
his life in the mines. 
Lanterns in Gethsemane, by 
TLES [Dutton, $1.50}. 

A series of poems dealing with the sul 
ject of Christ in the present crisis 
Songs and Symphonies, by NATHAN 
BAUM [Ferris and Leach, $1.50] 

A collection of poems, some of them ri 
printed. 
Poems of New England and Old Spain. b 
FREDERICK E. Prerce [Four Seas, $1.25] 
Five poems reflecting the spirit of New 
England. 
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Drama 


They The Crucified; Comrades, by FLoRENC 
TABER Ho.t [Houghton Mifflin] 
Two war plays, the scenes of which ar 
laid in France and Brussels 
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he Kaiser’s Reasons, by ELIZABETH MARSH 
[ Duffield, $1.50]. 

A drama in which the Kaiser, Frederick 
the Great, and other historical personages 
ippeal 
he Infernal Masculine, by 
(Cornhill, $1.25]. 

Three comedies of present-day life 


ALFRED BRAND 


History and Biography 


elected Addresses and Public Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson, ed. with an introd. by 
ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart [Boni and Liver- 
ight, $.70). 

A collection of papers ranging from the 
President’s first inaugural address to his 
iddress of December 2, 1918. 

rhe Royal Government in Virginia, 1624-1775, 
by Percy Scort F.Lippin, Ph.D.; New Eng- 
land and the Bavarian Illuminati, by VErR- 
NON STAUFFER, Ph.D. [Columbia Univ.]. 

Two contributions to the Columbia Uni 
versity Studies in Political Science. 
Popular History of France, by B. 
Worst, illus. [Stokes, $1.00]. 

A brief history of France from the bat- 
tle of the Marne in 451 to the present day 

lhe Great Tradition, ed. by EpWINn GREEN- 
LAW and James Ho._ity HAnForp [Scott, 
Foresman ]. 

Selections from English and American 
literature illustrating national ideals. 
ell It in Gath, by JosePH A. OsGoopE, A.B 
[Univ. Press of Sewanee, Tenn.]. 

A discussion designed to point out the 
world’s debt to our Southern States. 

James Madison’s Notes of Debates, by JAMES 
Brown Scorr [Oxford, $2.00]. 

A study of Madison’s notes on the fed- 
eral convention of 1787 in their relation to 
1 society of nations. 

Russia from the Varangians to the Bol- 
sheviks, by RAYMOND BEAZLEY, NEVILL 
ForBEs, and G. A. Brrkettr (Oxford, $4.25] 

A history whose purpose is to throw light 
yn the present situation in Russia. 

Vational Governments and the World War. 
by FREDERICK A. OGG and CHARLES A 
BEARD [Macmillan, $2.50] 

A study in comparative government 
cplaining the Britishers, by FREDERICK 
WILLIAM WILE [Doran, $1.00] 

An interpretation of the British char- 
icter by an American newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

i rperiments in International Administration, 
by Francis Bowes Sayre [Harpers, $1.50] 

A discussion of the problems in inter- 
iational administration. 
ighting the Spoilsmen, by WILLIAM DUDLEY 
FouLKE, LL.D. [Putnam, $2.00] 

An account of the National Civil Service 
Reform, movement. 
he Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture, ed. by WILLIAM PETERFIELD TRENT 
and others, Vol. IJ [Putnam, $3.50]. 

Papers, by various authorities, on our 
early national literature and the begin- 
\ings of our later national literature. 
irrents and Eddies in the English Romantic 
Generation, by FrepeRiIcK FE. Pierce, Ph.D 
[Yale, $3.00]. 

A survey of tendencies in English litera- 
ture from 1789-1830. 

ante, by Henry Dwicut SepGwicKk 

1.50]. 

A study of the spiritual side of Dante 


VAN 


[Yale 


Sociology and Economics 


he Woman Question, by ELLen Key, DicKk- 
INSON, and others, ed. by T. R. Smirnu 
[Boni and Liveright, $.70] 

A collection of papers on the 
question 


woman 


Can Mankind Survive, by Morrison I. Swirt 
(Marshall Jones, $1.50]. 

A study of the “bankruptcy of the human 
species’”’. 

Racial Factors in Democracy, by PHILIP 
AINSWORTH MEANS [Marshall Jones, $2.50] 

A survey of the growth of civilization. 

The German Muth, by GusTavus MYERs 
[Boni and Liveright, $1.00}. 

An exposition of the falsity of Germany's 
claims to social progress. 

The Shipbuilding Industry, by Roy 
MARTH KELLY and FREDERICK J. 
illus. [Houghton Mifflin, $3.00). 

A discussion of various phases of the in- 
dustry. illustrated with photographs. 

Man-to-Man, by JOHN LeITcH [Forbes 
$2.00]. 

Plans for the solution of the labor prob- 
lem based on the author's experience 


WILL- 
ALLEN, 


Religion 


Tike Breath in the Winds, by FrRepeRicK F 
SHANNON [Revell, $1.00]. 

A collection:of ten sermons. 

A Commentary on St. Paul’s Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, by ALFRED PLUMMER, 
M.A., D.D. (London: Robert Scott, 6s.]. 

A commentary supplemented by English 
and Greek indices. 

The Call of a World Task in War Time, by 
J. Lovett Murray [Student Volunteer 
Movement]. 

An interpretation of the present world 
situation intended for students of mission- 
ary work. 

Christian Internationalism, by WILLIAM PIER- 
SON MERRILL [Macmillan, $1.50]. 

A study of the problems of international! 
relationships in Christianity. 

God’s Responsibility for the War, by Epwarp 
S. Drown, D.D. (Macmillan, $.60]. 

A paper on the omnipotence of God. 

A History of the Doctrine of the Work of 
Christ, by Ropert S. FRANKS, M.A., B.Litt., 
2 vols. [Doran, $6.50]. 

A survey of the ecclesiastical develop- 
ment of the modern protestant doctrine of 
the work of Christ. 

Letters to a Soldier on Religion, by JOHN 
GARDNER [Doran, $.75]. 

A series of letters on providence, prayer, 
immortality, death, and forgiveness. 

Day after Day, ed. by J. WiLBuR CHAPMAN, 
D.D. [Presbyterian Board, $.40; $35.00 per 
hundred}. 

A manual of devotions outlined for thir- 
teen weeks. 

The Living Christ and Some Problems of To- 
ot; by CHARLES Woop, D.D. [Revell, 
1.25]. 

Discussions on subjects such as the place 
of Christ in our modern world. 


Essays 


Beyond Life, by JAMES BRANCH CABELL [Mc- 
Bride, $1.50]. 
A series of essays on life and literature 


Eating in Two or Three Languages, 
S. Coss, illus. [Doran, $.60]. 
A humorous account of the food situa 
tion in England and France. 
inother Sheaf, by JoHN GaLswortny [Scrib- 
ners, $1.50]. 

Essays dealing with material and ar- 
tistic phases of reconstruction. 
Selections and Essays, by JOHN 

[Scribners, $.75]. 
A volume of the Modern Student’s Li- 
brary, edited by Frederick William Roe. 
Vew and Old, by EpitH Sicuert [Dutton]. 
A volume of letters, poems, and essays. 


by IRVIN 


RUSKIN 





BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 


Juvenile 


Three 
MURRILL, illus 


Young Crusoes, by WILLIAM ALPHONSO 
[pub. by the author, $1.50] 
A tale of three children wrecked on an 
island in the West Indies. 
The Happy Hypocrite, by 
illus. [Lane, $7.50]. 
A new edition of the 
trations in color. 
The Fairies’ Annual, by 
illus. [Lane, $3.00]. 
A book of fairy stories 


MAX BEERBOHM, 


story, with illus- 


Ceci, STARR JOHNS, 


Miscellaneous 


Advertise! by KE. Sampson, illus. [Heath] 

A book of practical suggestions, 
taining topics for study 

The Nurse’s Service Digest, by LAURENCE 
HumPury, M.A., M.D., illus. [Sully, $1.50] 

A revised and enlarged edition of a 

manual of nursing 
Educating by Story-Telling, by KATHERINE 
DUNLAP CATHER [World Book Co., $1.60] 

Suggestions for story-telling, with illus 

trative stories. 
Inter-America, Vol. 
Page, $.15). 

An issue containing 
ican periodicals translated into Spanish 
Gasoline and Kerosene Carburetors, by Vic- 
ror W. Pact, M.S.A.E., illus. (Henley, 
$1.50] 

A new 
struction, 
carburetors. 

The Detroit News, 1873-1917, by LEE 
illus. [Evening News Assn. ] 

A history of the newspaper 

Dutch Landscape Etchers of the Seventeenth 
Century, by WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY, 
illus. [Yale, $2.00]. 

A study illustrated with reproductions of 
prints and drawings 

iccounting as an Aid to Business Profits, by 
WiLLiAM R. Basset [Shaw, $5.00] 
An explanation of accounting 
for the business man 
Theme Advertising, by MARTIN V 
[pub. by the author at Toledo] 
Suggestions for effective advertising 
Practical Home Nursing, by Lovis HENDER 
son, R.N. [Macmillan, $1.50]. 

An elementary text-book for 
tendants. 

The English Village, by 
millan, $1.50]. 

A study of the village in 
ture from 1750-1850 


con 


II, No. & [Doubleday 


articles from Ame! 


manual on the con- 
and adjustment of 


edition of a 
installation, 


A. WHITE 


intended 


KELLEY 


trained at 
JULIA PATTON [Mac- 


English litera 


New York and London were never 
closer together than today. While 
the posters of our soldier boys in their 
musical show “Attaboy” are still dis- 
played on New York fences, an Ameri- 
can publisher is setting up “Attaboy”, 
the last chapter in Thomas Burke’s 
“Out and About London”, to appear 
early in March. “Round the Town, 
1918”, “Back to Dockland”’, “In 
Search of a Show”, “The Kids’ Man” 

-any of these chapter heads would 
apply to New York as well as London. 


When Woodrow Wilson was _in- 
augurated in 19i3 “The Westminster 
Gazette” published a sonnet by one of 
his British friends, H. D. Rawnsley. 
In view of all that has happened since, 
it is interesting to note that this gen 
tleman was a prophet as well as a 
poet. Here it is: 

Friend of the gray-blue eye and chiseled 
face, 

When last we wandered under Rydal 

fell 

Who could have dreamed that power 

so soon should dwell 

Within your hands to guide the Wester: 
race! 

For never had you sought for fame o1 
place, 

Nor willing did you leave the student’s 

cell, 

Who now from such a high-built citade 
Must speak wise counsel with a scholar’s 

grace. 
Lover of Wordsworth, and, as Words- 
worth drew 

A happy warrior, through a thousand 

wars 
Your soul shall triumph, in the darkest 
night. 

Your mind shall focus light from all 

your stars, 
Because you hold not gain but good in 
view, 

And claim a people’s heart for truth 

and light. 


Earl Derr Biggers, under pressure, 
has admitted that a hotel has been 


named after his well-known book, 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate’”. It is run 
by Mrs. Gordon Mace, of Estes Park, 
Colorado, and is called “The Baldpate 
Inn”. The signboard, which admi- 
rably silhouettes itself against moun- 
tains and crystal sky, is a quaint 
bunch of seven huge iron keys. Al! 
friends of Mr. Biggers are advised to 
make themselves known to the pro 
prietress—if possible, before prohibi 
tion sets in. 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Dutton’ S Notable New Fiction 


While Paris Laughed By LEONARD MERRICK 
Being the Pranks and Passions of the Poet Tricotrin. The New York Tribune calls it 
‘ta delicious comedy of the real Bohemian life of Paris. It is a book to be a prized.” 
et, $1.75 


The Crescent Moon By Capt. F. BRETT YOUNG 


The Boston Post says: ‘‘If you want a story that takes you into the ~any oo y of people 
who are actually alive, that makes you feel as though you yourself were reasting your 
way through the lush African jungle, that you could actually hear the throb of native drums, 
.... well, try ‘The Crescent Moon.’ Net $1. 75 


The Challenge to Sirius By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


The New York Tribune headlines this as ‘‘The Epic Romance of a Victorian Wanderer 








. . - a tale of haunting beauty . When we have followed the wanderer half round 
the world and back again to the love of his youth we realize that we have been living in 
vital pages the real drama of life and love, played not by puppets but by living souls.” . 

Net $1.90 


Amalia Translated from the Spanish of Jose Marmol by MARY J. SERRANO 
A RI pe OF THE ARGENTINE IN THE TIME OF DICTATOR ROSAS 
A thrilling story of the efforts of the better element in Argentina to throw off the brutal 
tyranny of the hated but immensely powerful Dictator Rosas, through which runs the 
undercurrent of a story of love fai unto death. Net $2.00 


The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse By V. BLASCO IBANEZ 
The New York Evening Post in answer to the question, ‘‘What would you call the really 
great novels of the war?” names first, ‘‘For breadth and vision, reality and —, ’ Blasco 
Ibanez’s ‘Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.’ No other book is like it.” Net $1.90 


The Shadow of the Cathedral By V. BLASCO IBANEZ 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS supplies the Introduction to this new entirely reset edition, 
and calls it ‘‘one of the fullest and richest books in modern fiction, worthy to rank with 
the greatest Russian work and beyond anything yet done in English.” Net $1.90 


The Garden of Survival By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 
MRS. MARGARET DELAND writes of this wonderful little book:—‘‘The loveliness of 
the Idea is almost too delicate for the words in which it is clothed... . . It is quite won- 
derful that a book so exquisite and fragile has such power.” Net $1.25 


The Highwayman By H. C. BAILEY 
A romance of swinging adventure such as all the world loves, of conspiracy, misunder- 
standing, loyalty and as high-hearted love as ever made preferment and even a crown 
of little worth. Net $1.60 

THE LIBRARY OF FRENCH FICTION 


Nono: Love and the Soil By GASTON ROUPNEL 
Wine-growing Burgundy reveals a powerfully realistic peasant love-story. Beginning 
as a crude, shallow passion it develops through the wider vision which comes with years 
into a steadily deepening drama of redeeming love. Its bits of description, as well as 
its pathos and tenderness, remind one of Thomas Hardy at his best. Net $1.90 


Jacquou the Rebel By EUGENE LE ROY 
The rural life of Perigord, sturdily opposing injustice, privilege and intrigue, extraordi- 
narily kind, simple and devout, reveals the gentle qualities which have made Fren~h 
civilization so valuable to the world. It is Le Roy’s most important novel and ranks with 
the best of de Maupassant. Net $1.90 

In Preparation 


Two Banks of the Seine By FERNAND VANDEREM 


These Three Volumes Are the First Issues of a Series Edited 
by BARNET J. BE YER, Sometime Lecturer of the Sorbonne, 


which aims to provide a more adequate understanding of French life than is provided by 
the current translations which have to do with Paris, and often a very limited part of Paris 
life. All sections, classes and types of French society appear in these novels. 


Six Other Volumes Are in Press or in Process of Translation. 


"aa" E.P. DUTTON & CO. “Eu 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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It seems that Mr. Roger Mifflin, the 
amiable knight errant of the book 
trade, who speaks through his mouth- 
piece, Christopher Morley, was not the 
first bookseller to peddle literature 
round the country. In Ellis P. Ober- 
holtzer’s “Literary History of Phila- 
delphia” we find an entertaining de- 
scription of similar adventures carried 
on by the Reverend Mason L. Weems, 
the author of the famous “Life of 
Washington” which started’ the 
cherry-tree myth. Parson Weems was 
employed by Carey, the early Phila- 
delphia publisher, as a traveling sales- 
man, but apparently the Reverend 
Weems spent most of his time “on the 
road” pushing his own books. Dr. 
Oberholtzer quotes a writer in the 
“Analectic Magazine”, in 1817, as fol- 
lows: “He (Weems) is an author, a 
peddler and a preacher. He writes a 
book, carries it about the country, 
holding forth a goodly sermon in every 
village, and taking occasion to exhort 
all manner of persons to open their 
eyes and read fructifying books. The 
cart stands ready at the door, and 
after a congregation have heard a ser- 
mon for nothing they will seldom be 
so hard-hearted as not to pay for a 
book.” 

In this and other ways (says Dr. 
Oberholtzer) more than forty editions 
of Weems’s “Washington” were sold 
to the American people, and it was 
found in many homes in which it was 
the only book except the Bible. Doubt- 
less, on hearing this, Mr. Christopher 
Morley will take the road with a van- 
load of copies of “Parnassus on 
Wheels”. 


Who are UNITARIANS? What are their 
BELIEFS? What is their MISSION? 


If you - interested, read their tracts an‘l sermons, 
printed for FREE DISTRIBUTION. Address 


A. E. HOWARD 
9 Center St. (Coolidge Cor.) Brookline, Mass. 


WAR’S END 


A Play in One Act 


By HENRY A. COIT 
UNIQUE, INTENSELY DRAMATIC, 
ORIGINAL 
Published by 


CLYDE BROWNE COMPANY 


HYLAND PARK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


From your Book Dealer or by mail, 50 cents, car- 
riage paid. Discount to dealers 


VERVE: The JOURNAL of 
ROBERT DeCAMP LELAND 


CLEVER, VIVID, STACCATO 


$1 each quarterly issue 
at the better bookshops 


THE POETRY-DRAMA COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


STE 
pad PASTE 





ey 


HIGGINS’ 


Are the es. and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i]l-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ /nks and Adhe- 
sives. They wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


W riting for the Magazines 
y J. BERG ESENWEIN 
Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want an 
how they want it written. 


EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—*Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 
cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professi nal 
It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousa nds 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 1 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


* Please mention THE Boos KMAN 


Please mention THkr BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 





F COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 

find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
\ 2 MANUSCRIPTS Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
x. will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


—_\||AUTOGRAPHS = 











Among items included in the sale 
of books from the library of Herchel 
V. Jones of the Minneapolis “Jour- 
nal”, recently held in New York City, 
was a dedication copy of the exces- 
sively rare first edition of John Mil- 
ton’s “Comus”, London, 1637. After 
spirited bidding it was bought for the 
record price of $14,250. Henry 
Lawes, who wrote the music for the 
masque, in the dedication says that it 
was “not openly acknowledged by the 
author”. 

Another Milton item, which brought 
$4,400, was “Justa Edouardo King 
Naufrago, et Amici’s Moerentibus”, 
Cambridge, 1638, a first edition con- 
taining the initial appearance of the 
blind poet’s “Lycidas”; and the manu- 
script of “De la Cas des Nobles 
Hommes et Femmes” by Boccaccio, 
Bruges, 1462, was purchased for 
$4,000. 

A first edition of Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis’s “Imitatio Christi”, published 
about 1470, sold for $3,450, and the 
first edition of “Poems” by John 
Keats, London, 1817, presented by the 
author “to his young friend Wells” 
brought $2,000. The grand total for 
the library thus far is $255,768.35. 


D. W. EDWARDS 
Bishop Lane Staithe Hull 


Antique Books 


Specialties: Maps from 1575-1800 
Illustrated Books Poetry and Drama 
Books searched for 
Register your wants and receive Catalogue 


England 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS AND SERIALS 
JOHN WHELDON & CO. have the largest 
stock in the country of Books in all depart- 
ments of Natural History and Science, also 
Transactions and Journals of Learned Societies, 
ete. in sets, runs, and single volumes or 
numbers. Special Catalogues on Application. 


38, Great Queen St., Kingsway, Lendon, W. C. 2, England 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, Dun- 

sany, etc., etc. 
Catalogues mailed free on request 


BOOKS.—AIll out-of-print books supplied, no matter on 
what subject. Write us. We can get you any book 
ever published. Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
BOUGHT and SOLD 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


CATALOGS ISSUED ¢%, 224.28" 
4 : terature, 
MSS., Prints, ete. Specializing in Natural History, 
Americana, Medicine, Incunabula and Quakeriana. 
Name your hobby when writing. 
S. N. RHOADS, Franklin Beskuhep 
920 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 
10 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Weekly Auction Sales of Art and Literary Material. 





USED BOOKS. Big Bargains. Catalogs. Higene’s 
M-2441 Post, San Francisco. (Books Bought.) 
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William Michael Rossetti, whose re- 
cent death in London at the age of 90 
caused a ripple on the literary waters, 
never published any original work of 
much importance, but he was a man 
of scholarship and distinction in many 
ways. Born on September 25, 1829, 
the son of Gabriel Rossetti, author and 
professor of Italian in King’s College, 
London, and Frances Mary Lavinia 
Rossetti, he was educated at King’s 
College and entered the Excise Office 
in 1845. From 1869 to 1894 he was 
assistant secretary of the Board of In- 


land Revenue. In 1874 he married 
Miss Emma Lucy Brown, daughter of 
the painter, Ford Madox Brown, and 
herself an author and painter. 

Mr. Rossetti was the author of a 
number of biographical works on fa- 
mous poets, and was the editor of 
many books of poems, among them 
those of Shelley, Blake, and Dante, and 
Christina Rossetti. His death ends a 
well-nigh forgotten chapter in the 
world of literature, as he was the last 
survivor of the aspiring seven of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood of 1848. 


Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ates and full information sent upon application 


WRITERS’ SPECIAL SERVICE 


Consists of a trenchant, constructive CRITICISM. 
Itemizes the STRONG and WEAK points. Gives 
Market Advice and adds at least FIVE COUN- 
SELS for the IMPROVEMENT of all work. 


M.C.TELFER, Metuchen, N. J. | Mss. 5,000 words or less, $2. 10,000 
Formerly chief critic and fictionjor less, $3. Special rates for 
instructor of the Editor 


longer work 


LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss. My 18 years’ 
editorial experience at your service. Circulars. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 
E. H. GROVES, M. A. 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 


15 Haviland Street 
Terms upon application 


Publishers’ reader, at present em- 
ployed by leading firms, will criticise 
manuscripts for authors from publishers’ 
point of view, but will not act as agent 
BOX 7, BOOKMAN Office. 


SHORT STORIES :::*..;, 

keted on com: 
sion. Typewriting, with carbon copy, 50 cts 
thousand words An additional charge tor 
vision. LABBERTON LITERARY SERVI( 


567-69 West 150th Street, New York City 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, perg'fecs.wein 


A MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR ALL WHO WR! 
CAROLYN WELLS says: ‘The best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is PRACTICAL.”’ 
Single copies 15 cents $1.50 a year 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 11 Springfielu, Mass 


speeches or lett 
vised by exjx 
, care Tue BookMaNn, New Y« 


writer. Address 8S 


A short story writer 
teacher, 


who is also a lecture 
has enough spare time to give a complet 
nique of the short-story course through correspot 
Limited to ten students only. 
Address, SHORT STORY, care of the 
BOOKMAN, 244 Madison Avenue, New York Cit) 


Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the history, form, struct 
and writing of the Shor:-Story taught by Dr. J. berg 
Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s 


One student writes; ‘Before complet 
the lessons, received over $1,000 | 


manuscripts sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, McCall's, Pictorial R 
view and other leading magazines 
Also courses in Photoplay Writing 
Versification and Poetics, Journalist 
In all, over One Hundred Courses, u! 
der Professors in Harvard, Browr 
Cornell, and other leading colleges 


150-page catalog free. Please addr | 
The HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 295 Springfield, Mass. | 
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The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serv2 you that they place their organizations at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


Mrs. Joyce Kilmer, whose poem 


a pay 
- eit bi 
» a | = 
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“My Mirror” appears in this issue of 
THE BOOKMAN, is a daughter of Mrs. 
Henry Mills Alden. She was born in 
Norfolk, Virginia. She has recently 
been lecturing on “A Group of Con- 
temporary Women Poets”. Mrs. Kil- 
mer’s first book, a volume of poetry, 
which bears the title “Candles That 
Burn”, is shortly to appear. 


Frank H. Simonds, author of 
“Simonds’s History of the World 
War”, the first three volumes of which 
have already been published, attended 
the Peace Conference to gather ma- 
terial for his newspaper and the two 
last volumes of his history. He has 
been decorated by the French govern- 
ment with the Cross of Chevalier. 
The history has been translated into 
Turkish and Armenian and published 
in those languages, and French and 
German editions are to be brought out 
by a French publisher. 


A man who seemed to have hazy 
ideas of what he wanted entered a 
shop. He looked at playing cards and 
he looked at pencils. He inquired the 
price of this magazine and that, and 
examined the postcards and the books. 
The young woman who was in charge 
f the counter became rather wearied 
answering questions without making 
. sale. At last the prospective cus- 
tomer asked: “Have you any fly 
paper?” “Yes, sir”, was the prompt 
reply. “We have the ‘Airman’s Jour- 
ial’ and the ‘Aviators’ Gazette’.” 


Any book mentioned in THE BOooK- 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
We buy rare books and sets. 


OUR LARGE STOCKS 
AND LOCATION 


in the publishing center of the 
country enable us to handle or- 
ders for books of all kinds 
more promptly and with a 
greater degree of general satis- 
faction than is possible else- 
where. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the 
Books of All Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At 26th St. 


HIMEBAUGH 
& BROWNE 


Attractive Books at | 
Bargain Prices | 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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WHERE TO BUY BOOKS (Continued) 





C. K. Shorter of our esteemed con- 
temporary, “The Sphere”, has ad- 
vanced some interesting ideas and the 
Gossip Shop subscribes enthusiasti- 
cally to his latest. Mr. Shorter is 
plainly of the opinion that newspapers 
should pay publishers for the books 
they review. According to C. K. S., 
there were three or four famous jour- 
nalists a generation ago who were 
notorious for obtaining everything for 
nothing—hotel accommodations, boxes 
at theatres, etc. In support of his 
contention Mr. Shorter hints at a 
more modern instance of this char- 
acter. Alluding to a certain “G. A. 
S.”, whom we strongly suspect of be- 
ing the dashing George Augustus 
Sala, he relates that this person one 
evening entered the door of his news- 
paper office wearing a fine new hat. 
“We shall see that hat in the paper to- 
night”, commented a colleague: Sure 
enough, in one of the glowing leaders 
for which this gentleman was famous, 
occurred a reference to the fact that 
“a great gust of wind had almost 
blown away our beautiful Smith and 
Jones hat”. It is rumored that this 
sort of thing has been done on this 
side of the Atlantic, but we are nam- 
ing no names. 
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Adventure, Love and Mystery! 


The 
UNKNOWN WRESTLER 


By H. A. CODY 
Author of ‘‘Under Sealed Orders’’, ‘“The 


Lone Patrol’’, etc. 


Who was he—the upright, manly, clean- 
cut young chap who came among them as 
a farm-hand and defeated the local cham- 
pion at wrestling, yet could play the violin 
in a way to bring tears? That’s what all 
the country parish of Rixton asked, and in 
the unravelling of this mystery, complicated 
by rural suspicion and narrow-mindedness, 
you feel as much interest as did Nell 
Strong, who helped the hero to win his 
rightful position, happiness and her own 
fair hand. “One of the most readable 
stories that has come off the fiction table 
this year.”—San Francisco Call. 


At all Booksellers. I2mo. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


Net $1.50 
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Though it is considered reckless of 
a publisher to depend on the American 
reading public’s appreciating irony, 
the book of Dr. George Duhamel which 
won the 1918 Goncourt Prize, under 
the original title, “Civilization”, is to 
appear in an American edition. The 
title might give the impression that 
the book was a collection of essays or 
a studiously accurate history of some- 
thing or other. It is not; it is a book 
of sketches, short stories, silhouettes, 
the chief figures being wounded 
French soldiers at the front. 


Nowadays it is nearly as difficult 
to determine an author’s sex by the 
name as it is to decide a woman’s age 
by her clothes. William de Carrick, 
author of “The King’s Coming”, is 
said to be an English author who has 
lived much in America. The masculine 
implication of the name is not guaran- 
teed by the publishers. 


Rudyard Kipling, when asked by the 
Imperial War Graves Commission of 


——  ———— 


Great Britain to suggest an appropri- 
ate inscription for the monuments to 
be erected in each of the British war 
cemeteries abroad, replied as follows: 
“It was necessary to find words of 
praise and honour which should be 
both simple and well known, compre- 
hensible, and of the same value in 
all tongues, and standing, as far as 
might be, outside the flux of men and 
things. After search and consulta- 
tion with all ranks and races in our 
armies and navies, as well as with 
those who had given their sons, it 
seemed to me that no single phrase 
could better that which closes the trib- 
ute to ‘famous men’, in Ecclesiastes: 


, 2? 


‘Their Name Liveth Evermore’. 


When you wish THE BOOKMAN to 
be sent to a new address, please send 
us both your old and your new ad- 
dress, and notify us at least ten days 
before the publication of the number 
which is to be sent to the new address. 
THE BOOKMAN is published on the 
25th of each month. 


Has a New Gospel Been Found? 

Such a thing is not impossible. Tradition says there were many 
more lives of the Master than those of the Four Gospels. Such remark- 
able finds have been made in the work of excavation that it is not diffi- 


cult to believe that the startlingly fresh and beautiful narrative of 
Christ’s life which has just appeared under the title 


BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE 


might well have been written by one of the original twelve. However 
that may be, the work is one of such wonderful originality and charm 
as to give it place immediately among the most vivid and masterful por- 
trayals of the Great Teacher. His followers everywhere will welcome it 
as a new revelation of the life and teachings of Jesus. ; 

‘Whoever the anonymous author of BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE may be, 
he has written, in the shape of a first personal contemporary narrative, a story 
of Jesus that is reverently realistic. The local color and atmosphere are well 


done, and there is confident scholarship behind the imaginative work.”—Chris- 
tan World. 


Cloth, 12mo. Net, $1.50 
Publishers New York 


IN AMERICA FOR HODDER &€ STOUGHTON 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
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MANUFACTURE 
YOUR SPRING BOOKS 


“THE PLANT COMPLETE?”’ 


COMPOSITION— 


We can put your manuscripts in work any time and insure 
prompt delivery of proof and the highest grade of proof 
reading. . .linotype, monotype or hand. 


ELECTROTYPING— 


Our high standard for copper and steel face plates is recog- 
nized by all printers. 


PRESS WORK— 


We specialize in book printing. Our press room is equipped 
to handle economically large or small runs. 


BINDING— 


Our large bindery facilities for cloth, leather and paper 
edition bindings, as a unit of this complete organization ren- 
ders exceptional service to the publisher. 


TRY COMPLETE MANUFACTURING 
AND SAVE MONEY— AVOID DELAYS 


J. J. LITTLE & IVES COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
425-435 EAST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Longmans, Green & Co.’s New Books 


Madam Constantia 


The Romance of a Prisoner of War in the 
Revolution (South Carolina) 


Edited by Jefferson Carter. With Colored Frontispiece and 

Wrapper, Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 

“A tale of love and adventure, culminating in one of the 
earliest of Anglo-American marriages. It narrates at first 
hand the experiences of a British staff officer, who was 
wounded and taken prisoner in the Revolutionary War, and 
who fell in love with the daughter of his captor. The in- 
terest turns upon the relations between the lovers and upen 
a tragic obstacle which threatens to separate them, but to 
say more on this point would be to disclose the secrets of a 
plot for which the writer claims some credit. The story in- 
cludes a portrait of General Marion, the famous partisan 
leader, and a sketch of the British camp at Winnsborough 
with Lord Rawdon in command. The action covers two 
months in the autumn of 1780, the scene is laid in South 
Carolina and the whole goes to show that the laws of war 
are stern, but may be administered with some regard to 
chivalry and generosity.’’ 


Submarine and Anti-Submarine 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “Tales of the 

Great War,’’ “‘The Book of the Thin Red Line,” “‘The 

Book of the Blue Sea,’’ etc. With Colored Frontispiece 

and 20 Other Illustrations by Norman Wilkinson. 

Crown 8vo0, $2.25 net. 

“Sir Henry Newbolt has had the advantage of deriving 
his material from the proper official sources, and he has de- 
voted his fine talent and noble perception of the gallant and 
heroic to describing vividly and fully just what submarines 
have done and can do, both our own and our foe’s, and how 
the Navy has set about the task of quelling and restricting 
and subduing the insiGious and perilous attack made upon 
eur merchant ships and our communications, culminating in 
the wonderful feat by which Zeebrugge and Ostend were 
spoiled for German use against us. Here is a first-rate 
book for young and old.’’—The Bookman (London), 


Moon of Israel 


A Tale of the Exodus 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 

“ . , . @ colorful and fascinating picture of life in 
ancient Egypt. Dramatic, swift-moving and told 
with all that narrative skill for which Rider Haggard has 
so long and so justly been praised, this story of the ‘Moon 
of Israel’ and her lover holds the reader’s attention from 
beginning to end.’’—New York Times, 


Pastor Halloft 
A Story of Clerical Life 


Cloth, $1.50 net. 

‘Father Halloft is or was a very real personage, the type, 
theugh not without limitations, of a true man and a true 
priest, . . an intensely human, though withal priestly, 
document—a story, genial, gentle, graceful, of a real priest's 
life; the labors, ideas, theories, successes and failures of a 
priest who because he was and dared to be a man, had in 
him a sound and solid basis of priesthood. . . . The 
purpose and the interest of the narrative are not biography, 
nor criticism, but the illustration of priestly principles and 
life In this respect the story leaves nothing to be desired.’’ 

imerican Ecclesiastical, 


With Colored Frontispiece. 


Crown &vo. 


The New State 


Group Organization the Solution of Popular 
Government 


By M. P. FOLLETT, Author of “‘The Speaker of the 

House of Represeniatives,”’ etc. 8v0. $3.00 net. 

The most striking characteristic of the present political 
theory is its reaction against the State. The most salient 
political fact to-day is the increasing amount and power 
of group-life—trade-unions, professional societies, citizens’ 
leagues, neighborhood associations, ete. The most press- 
ing political problem is the relation of all these groups to 
one another and to the State. 

All this indicates a new state. This book seeks to find 
the essential principles which shali underlie the new state 
through an analysis of the psychological basis of group or- 
ganization, 


The Present Conflict of Ideals 


A Study of the Philosophical Background of 


the World War 


By RALPH BARTON PERRY, Professor of Philosophy 

in Harvard Uniwersity. 8vo. PP. evi + 549. $4.50 net. 

In this volume the author prints his lectures delivered 
at the University of California in the spring of this year. 
He hopes that the discussion of ideas now in the air may 
have immediate value for those who are trying, as he is, to 
understand the deeper-issues of the war. The book may 
also serve as a companion volume to “Present Philosophical 
Tendencies,’’ in that the author dealt mainly with the 
technicalities and fundamentals; here he deals with the 
normal, emotional, political and religious implications. In 
order that the two books may be used together, a similar 
order of topics has been followed—aspects of naturalism, 
aspects of idealism, aspects of pragmatism and the prac 
tical implications of realism. The concluding portion of the 
volume consists of an attempt to relate these tendencies to 
the conflicting national ideals of the war. 


An Important Biography 
Life of Frederick Courtenay 
Selous, D. S. O. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F. Z. 8. With Portrait and 16 Futt- 

page Illustrations. 8vo. $6.00 net. Nearly Ready. 

*Selous’ position as a pioneer and hunter was somewhat 
unique, not gnly in South Africa where his name was a 
household word for all that was-best in a man, but also 
in England, America, and in fact wherever he roamed. His 
was a dominant personality which rather dwarfed other 
men, and yet above all he inspired genuine affection in 
others owing to his modesty and kindness of heart. 

“Ineluded in the book, by permission of ex-President 
Theodore Roosevelt, are thirty of the most interesting. let 
ters which he wrote at various times to Selous.’’—From the 
Author’s Note. 


Simple Direction Series 


By CAROLINE REED WADHAMS, Each volume 

colored frontispiece. 12mo. 

1. Simple Directions for the Butler, 50 cents, net. 

2. Simple Directions for the Chambermaid, 50 cents, tet 
Simple Directions for the Child’s Nurse, 50 cents, net. 
Simp'e Directions for the Cook, 50 cents, net. 

. Simple Directions for the Laundress, 50 cents, net. 

. Simple Directions for the Waitress, 50 cents, net. 


with 


NEW BOOKS FOR LENT 


Recommended for Reading in Lent, 1919, by 
the Bishop of London 


The Increase of God 


By the REV. A. H. McNEILE, D.D., Regius Professor o 
Divinity in the University of Dublin; Chancellor of 8t. 
Patrick’s; Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; 
Au‘hor of “‘Self-Training in Prayer,’ “‘Self-Training in 
Meditation,”” etc. With an introduction by the Bishop of 
London, Crown 8vo. $1.20 net. 


Sainthood Retreat Addresses 


By the Rev. JESSE BRETT, L.Th., Chaplain of All 
Saints’ Hospital, Eastbourne; Author of “The Altar and 
the Life,” ‘‘Life’s Power,’ ‘‘The Schoot of Divine Lovec,”’ 
“The Cross,’’ etc. With Frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo0, $1.50 net. Nearly Ready. 


Contents: Of perceiving the Ideal—Of Penitence—Of Our 
Relation to God—Of Suffering and Sacrifice—Of Prayer 
Of Expectancy—Of the Power of the Saints—Of the Reward 
of the Saints. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
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._— Important New Books — 


For T Thoughtful Readers 


The Prelude to Bolshev- 
ism 

By A. F. KERENSKY 

$2.50 


The Burgomaster of 
Stilemonde 

By MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK 

$1.75 


The Child’s Unconscious 
Mind 
By WILFRID LAY, Ph.D. 


$2.00 


America’s Day 
By IGNATIUS PHAYRE 


$2.00 


The War Diary of a 
Diplomat 

By LEE MERIWETHER 
$2.00 


Marshal Ferdinand Foch 
By A. HILLIARD 
ATTERIDGE 

$2.50 


South and Central Amer- 
ican Trade Conditions 


Today 
BY A. HYATT VERRILL 
$1.50 


This volume tells very graphically and very completely the 
first chapter in the drama of Bolshevism. Bolshevism started 
in Russia, as every one knows, but few understand how this 
doctrine, which was at first kept in check, suddenly spread like 
wild fire through the Russian nation. 


This, the latest play by Maeterlinck, has been characterized by 
the London Times “as the greatest play of the war.” Maeter- 
linck, himself a Belgian, has written a drama worthy of his 
country, worthy of himself, and of his time. The play will 
be produced in New York soon, 


An illuminating book, dealing with the growth of the child’s 
mind, its conscious and unconscious motives and actions, and 
an exposition of a newer psychology of education, based upon 
present knowledge of the Unconscious. 


A brilliant book about America of to-day by an Englishman 
who knows us better than we know ourselves. Those who 
endeavour to keep in touch with the best of present-day 
thought should not fail to read this volume. 


Mr. Meriwether was special assistant to the American Am- 
bassador to France in 1916, 1917 and 1918, and visited all parts 
of the war zone as well as the prison camps, the spy centres 
in Switzerland, etc. His day-by-day narrative is a vivid and 
interesting record. 


A sympathetic, enlightening biography which discusses the 
military theories and the military successes of Marshal Foch 
in a manner intelligible to the general reader. Not a treatise 
for students of military science, but a clear and entertaining 
volume for the student of current history. 


Here is just the practical book by a practical man that 
American business men are looking for. There has never 
been a time when our chances for building up a big trade in 
South America have been as good as they are at present. 
Up to date with the latest information available. 


Published by Dodd, Mead & Company, - - New York 
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——Readable New Fiction 
For Every Taste 


The Clintons Mr. Marshall is perhaps best known for his stories about the 
' By ARCHIBALD Clinton family. Here we have more about the Clintons in a 
WARSHALL volume that will rank high in the fiction of the year. 










$1.75 















: Mockery Seldom does a publisher issue a story to which he can give 
i i i is skillfully conceived 
’ By ALEXANDER such unqualified praise as this. The plot is skillfully 

ri MacFARLAN and masterfully handled. Not a character in the story but 


lives. The discriminating reader has a rare treat in store for 


$1.60 “ge , 
him in this volume. 





A Land-Girl’s Love Story Berta Ruck, who is one of the few English writers who have 


By BERTA RUCK been able to write in any way humorously about the war, here 
“Tl ee ee nearer tells one of her characteristically lively stories about two 


English girls who became “farmerettes.” 





AAO ARE Seni a 


The Fire of Green Boughs The editor of one of our leading magazines says: “It strikes 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD me as one of the finest books I have read recently. Except for 
SS ee Conrad and Wells, I can think of no modern writer whose 
work has the same dramatic and vital quality.” Mrs. Rick- 
ard’s “Light Above the Cross Roads” is still in large demand. 
Her new book is an even more compelling story. 


“ 


hice a 


$1.60 






Beckoning Roads In its clean-cut depiction of certain phases of contemporary 
By JEANNE JUDSON life the story excels. Certainly no one can fail to enjoy the 


—y author’s racy style and to admire her keen insight into human 
nature. Her characters are all vividly portrayed and the story 
as a whole makes the most interesting reading. 
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' Carolyn of the Sunny Carolyn is a dainty character long to remember—fact is, it is 

S Heart almost impossible to forget her. She has the true “look up” 
By RUTH BELMORE spirit, and her optimism is catching. Get acquainted with 
ENDICOTT Carolyn and you will feel the better for it. 


1 uthor of “Carolyn of the Corners” 
$1.50 





The Fire Flingers A story of mistaken identity cleverly told and made entirely 
By WILLIAM J. NEIDIG plausible. At no time does the reader’s interest lag and from 
eee the first page to the last one finds this a book hard to lay 
down. 





Published by Dodd, Mead & Company, - - New York 
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DORAN BOOKS for MARCH 


TEN YEARS NEAR THE CERMAN FRONTIER 
SS ae eee he 


ormer U.S. Minister to 


tne Court of Denmark Maurice Francis Egan 
A decade of fascinating experiences in “the listening gallery of Europe,” the Copenhagen 
Court. Behind the scenes, Mr. Egan watched the growth of Prussian insolence and the spread- 
ing of a world-wide web of Berlin propaganda. A notable contribution to the history of inter- 
national relations. Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $3.00 


“AND THEY THOUCHT WE WOULDN'T FICHT” Floyd Gibbons 


ie icia vrresponde..t of the Cnicago Tribune Accredi.ed to the American Expeditionary Force 
The war book that every American wants to read.”—Providence Journal. Illus. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


JOYCE KILMER: Poems, Essays and Letters 


f tted and with a emow by Robert Cortes Holliday, iterary Executor of Joyce Kilmer 
Includes poems from France never before between book covers. Two vols. 8vo. Net, $5.06 


CHRISTOPHER: A Studyin Human Personality Sir Oliver Lodge 
mn Author of “‘Raymond”’ 
A spiritual memoir which stands for heroic young manhood all over the world. 

: Illustrated. 12mo. Net, $2.00 


AMERICAN LABOR AND THE WAR Samuel Gompers 
Sets forth clearly and with unquestioned authority the Gate in theca? ae ‘SLI 
THE BOOK OF LINCOLN Compiled by Mary Wright-Davis 
The tributes that ought to be common knowledge. Illus. 8vo. Net, $2.50 
THE WORLDS AND | Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


The intimate, personal story of a woman whose fame is world wide. Illus. 8vo. Net, $3.50 


THE AMERICAN HUNTING DOC Lieut.WarrenH. Miller,U.S.N. 
A practical manual. The only book of its kind up to date. 8vo. Net, $2.50 


THE SKY PILOT IN NO MAN’S LAND Ralph Connor 
SR ee ae 


Author of “‘The Sky Pilot,’’ ‘‘Corporal Cameron,”’ ‘‘ The Major,’’ et« 
A vivid picture of the development and refinement of the individual soul. Barry Dunbar under 
the stress of great duties develops into the highest type of heroic manhood. Major Charles W. 
Gordon has poured forth his deep, personal, emotional experiences of the war. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE ROLL-CALL . Arnold Bennett 
A new novel of London in Bennett’s richest manner. Net, $1.50 
SHOPS AND HOUSES Frank Swinnerton 
Distinctly popular appeal by the author of “Nocturne.” Net, $1.50 
THE SECRET CITY Author of ‘‘The Dark Forest’’ Hugh Walpole 
The most penetrating picture yet given of the soul which bore the world’s menace today— 
Bolshevism. 12mo. Net, $1.60 
DANCER! and Other Stories A. Conan Doyle 

veal a new vein of this many-sided genius. Net, $1.50 


ACCORDING TO ORDERS F. Britten Austin 


assics of the great crisis. True records of a hateful and foredoomed national psychology. 


12mo. Net, $1.50 
THE WHITE HORSE AND THE RED-HAIRED CIRL 
Ee eee eee 


enyon Gambier 


A tale of adventure, wherein simulated love strikes deeper roots under the stress of common 
danger and sacrifice. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE MAN FROM THECLOUDS __..,, 4x:#r-/__.. J. Storer Clouston 


“One of the most dextrous spy tales I have ever read.”—London Star. 7 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


ee 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER & STOUGHTQNFE 
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The Mythology of All Races 








in thirteen volumes, edited by HERBertT Louis GRay—six volumes now ready. A monu- 
mental work of scholarship, and a high achievement in the art of making good books. 
Sold separately or in sets, at S6 to $25 a volume, according to style of binding. Sample 


pages on request. 


VOLUMES NOW READY VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


Write today for samples showing paper, type and illustrations 


The League of Nations, Letters of Susan Hale 
Today and Tomorrow Edited by Caroline P. Atkinson 
By H. M. Kallen $3.50 net 
$1.50 net Racial Factors in 
Can Mankind Survive Democracy 
By Morrison I. Swift By Philip A. Means 
$1.50 net $2.50 net 


Write for complete catalogue 


Marshall Jones Company 


212 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


British Publishing Firm 


wants to handle the British Rights of 


Popular American Literature 


They invite American Authors and Publishers to send 


them works suitable for the British and colonial markets. 
They are out for real business, and can handle the right kind of book in 
the right way. 


WE PUBLISHED the best British Seller of | 
WE PUBLISHED the best British Seller of | 
WE WANT the best British Seller of | 


Only first-class matter capable of an unlimited circulation 
is sought. All Communications will be promptly dealt with, 
and works will be read at once. 


Write to 
W. WESTALL & CO., LTD., 8 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W. C. 2 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 


lassical; III, Celtic, Slavic; VI, Indian, Irani- II, Teutonic; IV, Finno-Ugric, Siberian; V, Semi- 
an; IX, Oceanic; X, North American; XII, Egyp- tic; VII, Armenian, African; VIII, Chinese, 
in, Indo-Chinese. Japanese; XI, American (Latin); XIII, Index. 
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NEW Books Commanding 


PURPOSE 


Special Attention WV 


Roger Allier 


By HIS PARENTS 
Cloth, $1.25 


Christianity’s Unifying 
Fundamental 


By HENRY F. WARING 
Cloth, $1.25 


The Democratic 
Movement in Asia 


By TYLER DENNETT 


With 34 unusual 
photographic illustrations 


Cloth, $1,50 


Morals and Morale 


By LUTHER H. GULICK, M.D. 
Cloth, $1.00 


The Shorter Bible 


The New Testament 
By CHARLES FOSTER KENT 
Cloth, $1.00 


A portrayal, chiefly from his own letters, of the 
vigorous, lovable personality of one who laid 
down his life for France early in the War. To 
make the acquaintance of such a representative 
of the finest type of French Christian student 
is to enter into a deeper appreciation of the 
French nation, and so to strengthen the bonds 


which unite the two republics. 


By all means read this remarkable book. It 
will pick you up bodily and place you on a 
rock-ribbed, unshakeable religious foundation. It 
is a book for every man who wants a perfectly 
frank, keenly intelligent, unbiased and convincing 
discussion of religious problems. 


Two extensive tours through Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Malaysia, and India supplied the 
author with his material, and a thoroughly im- 
partial and alert attitude of mind gave his ob- 
servations their value. These chapters present 
reasons for the faith that democracy is making 
definite headway in the East and indicate the 
principal forces that are stimulating progress 
toward liberty. 


A striking presentation of the new and con- 
structive attitude towards the relation of 
morality to efficiency, shown in the program 
of the War Department for the American Ex- 
peditionary Force, and a stirring appeal to the 
moral elements in American life to approach 
the problem in a new and united way. 


A new translation which gives in simple, dig 
nified modern English those parts of the Bible 
which are of vital interest and practical value 
to the people of today, and makes of the whole 
a connected narrative of the life of Jesus and 
His great social, religious and economic teach- 
ings. 


Write for “Reconstruction Books” Folder 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Publication Department, International Committee, Y. M. C. A. 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 
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URING its one hundred and thirty years of publishing experience, THE 
ABINGDON PRESS has sponsored no books which it can recommend with 
more enthusiasm than those by F. W. Boreham. Straight from Australia they come 
each one a true Interpreter’s House, each one reflecting a keenness of spiritual in- 
sight, a wistful tenderness of sympathy that brings to the reader more than enter- 


tainment. ABINGDON books are on sale at the best shops. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL 
AND HOME AGAIN 


By F. W. BoREHAM 
“This is a series of delightful, refreshing and suggestive essays. 
Each one of them is like a flower springing out of a place where 
you would least expect to find a flower, and bearing a bloom 
and a fragrance that surprise and exhilarate you. Australia 
seems to some of us over the edge of the horizon, outside of tiie 
world wherein we live, and for such a book to come out of that 
far-away and unknown land, singing and flashing its way 
into our hearts, bringing quaint conceits, genuine wisdom, and 
stimulating ideas, almost takes our breath away. One thinks 
of Brierley when he is reading these papers as one thinks of a 
Pippin when he is eating a Northern Spy, but the taste is 
different. The person that reads this book will want another, 
and then another by the same author. We are glad to see on 
the title page that there are others. Our window is open 
toward Australia that they may fly in.”—Northwestern Chris- 
lian Advocate. 

12mo. 274 pages. Net, $1.25, Postpaid. 

THE LUGGAGE OF LIFE 

By F. W. BoREHAM 
There is a quaint humor that always plays about the horizon 
of Boreham’s thought like heat lightning. You would better 
read him aloud, for if you don’t, the family will keep inter- 
rupting you all the time asking what the joke is. He has un- 
consciously s ggested his own epitaph (which Heaven grant 
need not be cut in stone for many ages) in writing of the ideal 


Write for a catalog. 


minister: “When he is dead men will inscribe on his tombstone 
not, ‘Here lies a great Divine,’ but ‘Here lies a great Human.’ ” 
If you have a confirmed taste for human nature and like to 
look on it through lenses of humor and sympathy—get ac- 
quainted with Mr. Boreham. 

12mo. 248 pages. 


THE GOLDEN MILESTONE 

By F. W. BOREHAM 
He touches nothing that he does not adorn with the sparkling 
brightness of a Fourth of July Roman candle. His books are 
more than essays; they are motion pictures of a phosphorescent 
mind. Each one is treated with beauty and distinction. The 
happy light-heartedness of him is so infectious that to read 
him is a sheer delight. There are about him no barbed-wire 
entanglements of formal rhetoric or ambitious style. We are 
in intimate touch with a mind that is mellow, quaint and 
richly original. 


Net, $1.25, Postpaid. 


12mo. 276 pages. Net, $1.25, Postpaid. 


THE SILVER SHADOW 
By F. W. BOREHAM 


“A most suggestible person is this Tasmanian essayist. To 
him every event and object is suggestive: wherever his glance 
strikes it ricochets to something else. His eye is like the 
poet’s, which sees a poem hanging on the berry bush; like 
Shakespeare’s, to which the whole street is a masquerade when 
he passes by.”—The Methodist Review. 

12mo. 254 pages. Net, $1.25, Postpaid. 
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All parents and those interested in the education of children know how 
difficult it is to secure just the right kind of reading for them. Childhood 
is the decisive period of life, for it is then that habits and tastes are formed 
that have most to do with the development of character. In this library 
the work that you would do yourself if you had the time, money and lit- 
erary judgment, has been done for you by the best critics who have spent 
their lives in the study of literature and in whose opinion you may have 
perfect confidence. 

These books constitute a complete library for children and grownups, 
one in which pride will be taken and which will encourage the habit of good 
reading; and furthermore, this is the first time that a collection of such 
unusual merit has been offered at a price so low. 

These books have colored wrappers and colored frontispieces. 


For gift, library, school, and home purposes. We have boxed the entire series in 


twenty volume sets, also five and ten volume sets. For sale at all book stores or 
direct from New York upon receipt of order. Single copies 75 cents, postage ad- 
ditional. 


BIRDS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, by Neltje Blanchan. 

EARTH AND SKY EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, by Julia Ellen Rogers. 
ESSAYS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by H, W. Mabie. 

FAIRY TALES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by H. W. Mabie. 
FAMOUS STORIES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by H. W. Mabie. 
FOLK TALES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by H. W. Mabie. 
HEROES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by H. W. Mabie. 
HEROINES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, H. W. Mabie and Kate Stephens, 
HYMNS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by Dolores Bacon. 
LEGENDS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by H. W. Mabie. 

MYTHS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by H. W. Mabie. 

NATURAL WONDERS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, by Edwin Tenney Brewster. 
OPERAS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, by Dolores Bacon. 

PICTURES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, by Dolores Bacon. 

POEMS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by Mary E. Burt. 

PROSE EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by Mary E. Burt. 

SONGS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by Dolores Bacon, 

TREES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, by Julia Ellen Rogers. 

USEFUL PLANTS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, by Julia Ellen Rogers. 
WATER WONDERS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, by Jean M. Thompson. 
WILD ANIMALS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, edited by Julia E. Rogers. 
WILD FLOWERS EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW, by Frederick Wm. Stack. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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THE REMARKABLE RIGHTNESS 
of Rudyard Kipling 


You who have read your Kipling know the truth of his words 
-know he is gifted with prophecy, with the power of touch- 
ing a respondent chord in each one of us, and writes with the 


strength of his convictions. 


He sees things in the future 


just as keenly as he looks into the hearts and minds of the 
troopers from India, his first love, in ““The Eyes of Asia.” 





Katherine Fullerton Gerould in 
‘The Atlantic” 
“T should like you to consider with me for a few 
moments that little volume of verse The Five 
Vations. I take The Five Nations purposely, 
for it is the Kipling of The Five Nations that I 
Not the better known Kipling of the 
Barrack Room Ballads or The Seven Seas. Two 
things changed the Kipling we first knew: re- 


mean. 


newed residence in England and the Boer War. 
The Five Nations tells how he reacted. He has 
gone on very consistently from that day, de- 
veloping, but never swerving, from the path of 
his conviction. They were much too serious in 
Great Britain in those days to hearken to 
Rudyard Kipling. 
sane that he could make his little mock of 
Kipling as an extremist. But if you will get 
out The Five Nations and read ‘The Islanders’ 
through soberly, you will curse those editors 
for fools. Preparedness is familiar to us now. 
“We have just about caught up with The Five 
let us hope that the argument from 


Not an editor but was so 


Nations 
analogy will not work in this case.” 


Net, $1.50. Leather, $2.00 





From the ‘‘New York Times” 


“It seems a long time, and measured by the 
events which have transpired during the inter- 
val it is a very long time indeed, since Rudyard 
Kipling gave us a book dealing in any way 
with the characters and point of view of the 
Kast. The East seen through Western eyes, 
has been the theme of books without number. 
It is the West. or at least a portion of it, as seen 
through ‘The Eyes of which is the 
theme of this all-too-slender volume. 


Asia’ 


“The book contains four letters, each written 
by a man of India to his people at home. 


“These sketches, with their swift and vivid 
glimpses of persons and places, an event, often 
outlined clearly in a single phrase, their touches 
of quaint humor, their understanding and dra- 
matic quality, are closer akin to the work of the 
Kipling we knew and loved of old than any- 
It is 
another ‘Kim’; and another ‘Kim,’ a Kim 
of the East amid the armies of the West, is 
greatly to be desired.” 


thing he has given us for some time. 


Net, 31.00 


‘(If your library lacks Kipling—it is not a library’”’ 


Coming—a new book of poetry 
THE YEARS BETWEEN 
Net, $1.50. Leather, $2.00 


Send for the Kipling Index 


Doubleday, Page and Company 
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Detective — Mystery Stories 





Number Seventeen 
By LOUIS TRACY 


Louis Tracy, as always, master of the art 
of telling a story, has filled NUMBER 17 
with enough exciting incidents for several 
books. For those who are fond of detec- 
tive stories it is a rare treat. 


The House ’Round the 


Corner : 
By GORDON HOLMES | 


Mystery surrounds you from the very first 
chapter. It is one of Gordon Holmes’ very 


best stories. 


Diana of the Moorland 


By LOUIS TRACY 


An amazing detective story, told with an 
ingenuity that keeps the reader guessing 
until the very end. 


Each, $1.50 Net 
| 


EDWARD J. CLODE, Publisher, New York | b 
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ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
“the Leading FIRE INSURANCE co. of America” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


FLTNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
On the 3ist day of December, 1918, 















iis een eA Wail aon eve Ca Oe aaa $5,000,000.00 
enue, Dopamine CPE). . 5. 6 csc snk cccccwcesccecs 13,989,079.94 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Marine)..................0e00. 974,969.36 
ee eT) CCE TT TERT ere Tere 1,262,766.40 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Marine)..................0+4-. 1,336,277.22 
TS EE Se ree Pen ee 1,015,000.00 
A errr ree Tr ree 8,428,339.65 
re errr Meh ee $32,006,432.57 
Surplus for er a eae a eo a ce ei ace $13,428,339.65 
Note—The Security Valuations on which this Statement 





is based are th se fixed by the Inst irance Commissioners 





LOSSES PAID IN y ONE HI HUNDRED YEARS: 


gi74” 103,814.16. 


WM. B. CLARK, ’ President. 
Vice-Presidents, 
HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS. 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary. 


Assistant Secretaries, 
E. S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY, RALPH B. IVES. 


W. F. WHITTE LSEY, Marine Vice-President. 
R. E. STRONACH, Marine Secretary. 


bes E. GALLAGHER, General Agent. 









L. O. KOHTZ, Assistant General Agent. 
L. O. KOHTZ, Marine General Agent. 
R. B. IVES, Assistant Secretary. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, { W. H. BREEDING, General Agent. 
301 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. ) H. DURBROW, Ass’t Gen’] Agent (Marine). 
a ' | NEW YORI ILLS., 175 W. Jackson Boulevard. 


WESTERN BRANCH, 
175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIIs. 


, 






NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver Street. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT ............... | BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street. 





PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 325 California Street. 


_ Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages in the United States and Canada, 
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Pure, delicious, 
wholesome 
| A well made cup of 


BAKERS COCOA 


is a large part of a 
ood meal. 

It is practically all 
nutrition,very little 
waste, and its use 
saves other foods. 


TRADE MARA ON EVERY DACKAGE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Lrp. 
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just released! 


Nien in War 


By ANDREAS LATZKO 


Acclaimed by the leading critics of the 
country as The Outstanding Masterpiece of 
the War.—Seven editions sold from April 
to June, 1918, when it was denied the mail- 
ing privileges. Now in eighth American, 
third English edition. 


$1.50—postage 10c, extra 


BE SURE TO READ 


The Prestons 


By MARY HEATON VORSE 


“The best and most entertaining story of 
an American family of modern American 
fiction.” —Review of Reviews. 


$1.75—postage 10c. extra 


BON! & LIVERICHT 


106 W. 40th St. New York 
Publishers of Good Books 


PUT THE FORCE OF 
Emphasis 


Into Your Typed Matter! 


You will find editor inter- 
est more easily created—arti- 
cles more readily accepted— 
if you change from inexpres- 
sive, Monotonous type to vari- 
ations of style that put shades 
of feeling into your written 
words. 


Just turn the knob of your 


Hammond 


—for instant changes of style 
that invest type with the vigor 
of inflection and emphasis. 


“No Other Typewriter Can Do This” 


The New 
Portable 
Condensed 
Aluminum 
Only 11 Ibs. 
Full Capacity 
“Many Type- 
writers in 


One” 


365 different arrangements of types 
and languages 


Vertical doript - private tetters 
Medium Roman-general letters. 


Italic-- emphasizing. 

Special GOTHIC = CLEAN CUT 
Large Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Large Roman - sermons, lectures. 
Print-type - uew, ettractive. 


FREE Illustrated Catalog 


Let us send you, free, our interesting 
booklet describing the unique features 
that make this extraordinary machine 
so necessary to all writers. Write for 
special terms to professionals. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co., 
536 East 69th Street, New York City 








